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Description. 


Turbang. — Plain and Coloured. 

Plain red Turban. From a photograph. 

Plain red Turban. From a pholoKraph. 

I’lain red Turban (twistod folds). From u photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 

Group .showing white Turbans. Tho standing figure shows tho short Hindu Jacket with the 
lo!jg sh'ove, and the Dhoteo. From a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson, 

Large white turban. (Hindu). P'rom a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 

Plain white turban. (Sikh). From a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 

Large yellow turban. (.Jat). From a photograph by J. C. A. Dannenberg. 

Turbans. — Ornamented, &c. 

Large purple 'J'lirban. (llindii). P'roni a photograph. 

'Fuibaii (printed). Jinds pendulous, and with gold thread introduced. (Mussulman). 

Red Turlmn. P^dds expo.sed to view ; gold-embrohlered in loom. (Brahmin). P'rom photograjdi. 
Group showing white 'I'lirbans, ornamented with gold. (Mahomedans). P'rom a photograph by 
Slicpherd and Uoberlsoii. 

Snuill Ca.shnu'i (t shawl Turban. P'rom a photograph by J. C. A. Dannenberg. 

Pai-seo 'rurban or 'I'opec. P'rom a photograph by Dr. Siinp.son. 

Phnbroidcred Skull-cap. (Rajput). P'rom a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 

Male Attire. — Cotton. 

Dholoo or loin-cloth. P'rom a photograph by R. H. Do .Mi>ntgoinerv. 

Pcmaufl at its minimum. P'rom a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 

Shows Loongeo or .shouhh-r-scarf, and tho I’aejama or trow.sor. (Brahmin). Photograph by 
\y. (iiiggs, from water-colour drawing 

Group .showing the llirulu inotle of wearing the Dhotee. Tho figure to the right .shows the 
slua’t qiiiUed Jacket with long .sleeve (Hindu). P'rom !i photograph by Shepherd and Hobertson, 
Dhotee with small l.oongeo t>r shoulder-.scarf. Photograph by SV. Griggs, from water-colour 
drawing by 10. Bergerhaus. 

iMnssulinan C<»at of medium length with wide trowsers. (Afghan group). P'rom a photograpli by 
Dr. Simp.son. 

J.ong Hindu C'oat. P'rom a photograph. 

Male Attire.— Cotton and Silk. 

Loongee and Dhotee with ornamental border.s and ends. P'rom a coloured photograph. 

Loongeo and Dhotee with onuimoital bordons and ends. P'rom a coloured photograph. 

Lotmgee with oriiameiital borders and oiida. Worn over a frock or c(ait reaching to tho knee — in 
cointnon use amongst Musstdmans, Photograph of water-colour drawing by IC. BergerLau.s. 
Loongeo worn over a coat of a shape like the last. This and the preceding figure afford good 
illustrations of a eonunon form of the Trowiscr, Photograph by W. Griggs from water-colour 
drawing by P2. Bergerban.s. 

Female Attire. — Cotton, &c. 

Ilead-clotli, Cliolee or bodice, and Petticoat. 

Tho .Saree (Hindu), p'rom a photograph, by .Johnson, of women employed on the railway near 
Bonibay, 

Head-korchief, .Tucket, and Saree. P’rom a Photograph. 

Surce. .lacket and Petticoat. 

Saree. Tlie two ligure.s to tho left .show tho loose Maboinedan Trowscr, and the one to the right the 
narrow form. P'rom a idiotogiaph by Lieut. Tanner. 

Saree over Petticoat. (Dancing girl, Sind). From a photograph by Captain Houghton. 

Jacket and Petticoat. (Kangrn). Photograph, by W. Griggs, from water-colour drawing by Lieut. 
J. Macdonald. 

Shows Choice or bodice with .short sleeve. 

Saree with deep ornamental end. Photograph from an imperfect water-colour drawing on talc. 

Female Attire. — Muslins, Silk, &c. 

Begum of Bhopal and Shah .Jehan in Mahratta costume. P'rom a photograph. 

Begum of Bhopal in state costume, wearing collar and star of tho (3rder of India. 

Bi alimin Lady, wearing Saree as the entire dress. P'rom u photograph by W. Johnson. 

Saree and Petticoat. P'rom a (diotograph. 

.lacket with long sleeve-s and I’etticoat. P'rom a photograph. 

Saree. p'rom a photograph Iiy J. C. A. Dannenberg. 

Saree with Cashincro Shawl. P'rom a photograph by J. C. A. Dannenberg. 

Saree. (Hindu widow, Saharuiiporo). From a photograph by J. C. A. Dannenberg. 
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Description. 


j Male Attire. — Woollens and Skins. 

I Rough felt material. (Roogtce, Sind). From .a photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 

I Coat aiul Kill attached. (Ilhootia group). From a jihotogrn})!! hy Dr. Simpson. 

] Largo sheep’s skin Cloak. (Sind). Fn>iu a photograph by Lieut 'ranner. 

! Rojigh woollen Plaid, (Behar). From a photograph by I)r. Simp.sou. 
i Rougli woollen Plaid. (Behar). From a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 

: Woollen Coat. (Kumaon). From a plu»tograpb. 

1 Felt Clo.nk, worn over bend and .Hhonlders. (Nepal), From a photograph by Dr. Simi)Sori. 

Sheep's skin Ctmt. (Sind). From a photograph by Litnit. Tanner. 

Male Attire, — Cashmere Shawls, Chogas, &c. 

Caslimero Shawl and purple Clioga. 

[ Caslunoi e Shawl and Choga of K incob. 
i Cashnicro Shawl and gold-ciubroi<l( ml ('hogn. 

I F.inbroidered Cashmere arid Kiiu-oh Chogas. From n photograph by Shepherd and Robertson, 
j F.mbroiderod ('bog.'i of Pnttoo, with Knniniorbund or .Sash. Ffom a photograph l>y Lieut, Tanner. 
Embroiilored ('hoga.s of Pnttoo. h'rom a phoiogrijj)h by Lieut. Ttirincr. 

Choga \Yith Kanimeibnnd. From ii photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 

Norn. — The foregoing illustrations have laen niuinly selecled from the extensive series of pliotogniphs of 
the ‘‘ I'l'i'.ple of ftulia,” as reproiUiced in the Department. The grouping ami arriingemeiit of tlie ilin'erent 
j Rutijeels is by the Author. 'I’heir photographic reproduction is l>y VV, (iriggs, and the eoloiiriiig of llie 
! copies, designed more perfectly to illustrate the costumes oftlie people, has been done under the Author's 
I ' dirc'ctit)iis hy 11. Wills and J. Foley. 


Ornamental Braiding on Chog^a of Cashmere Cloth. 

From a jihotograpli by W. (lrigg;<. 


j Cotton Carpet. 

I From Wurrnngul, Dcccan. Photo, and Chromo-litliogrnith by W, (3rigg.H. 


Carpets and Hugs. 

Carpet, from Wnrrniigul, Decenn. I’boto-Iitliograpli by W. (Iriggs. 
Carpet, from do. do. Plioto-lilliograph by \V. (iriggs. 

Rug, from Multan. Photo lilbogriipli by W. (Ji iggs. 

Hng, from do. IMioto-litbogrupli by AV. (Jriggs. 

Processes in the Manufacture of Dacca Muslins. 

Spinning line Yarn. 

VVarping. 

Reeling Yarn from Reed. 

Applying the Reed to the Warp. 

AVeuving. 

Forming the Ilcddlc.s. 

Steaming Cloths during the I’roee.'S of Bleaching. 

Arranging tlisplaced Threads in Cloth. 




THE 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES AND COSTUMES 


OK TIIK 


PEOPLE OE INDIA. 


I NTRODUCTrON. 


Specimens of all the important Textile Maimf}icture.s of India existing in the 
stores of the India Museum have been collected in eight(;en largo volumes, of which 
twenty sets have been prepared, each set being, as nearly as possible, an exact counter- 
part of all the others. The eighteen volumes, forming one set, contain 700 specimens, 
illustrating, in a complete and convenient manner, this branch of Indian Manuhictures. 
The twenty sets are to bo distributed in Great Britain and India — tliirteen in the 
former and seven in the latter — so that then? will be twenty places, each i)rovidod 
with a collection exactly like all the others, and so arranged as to admit of tho 
interchange of references when desired. 

Each sample has been i)reparcd in such a way as to indicate tho character of the 
whole piece from which it was cut, and thus enable the manufiicturer to reproduce 
the article if he wishes to do so. In other words, the eighteen volumes contain 
700 working sarnjjles or specirnem. 

The twenty sets of volumes may thus be regarded as Twaniy Iwluairial 
Mmmms, illustrating tho Textile Manufactures of India, and promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in so far as these are concerned. 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTUEES OP INDIA. 


To make this scries of Museums, however, accomi>lish more fully and properly 
the end in view, it w^as felt that soinethiTig was needed beyond the mere bringing 
together of specimens, and this something the present volume is intended to supply. 

The interests of the people in India, as well as those of the people at Ilonie, are 
('oncerned in this matter, and hoth iniereds must he cmisitUred. Our remarks in 
the first instance, however, will apply more particularly to the latter. 

About two hundred millions of souls form the ])opulation of what we commonly 
s})eak of as India ; and, scant though the garments of the vast majority may be, an 
order to clothe them all would try tlie resources of the greatest manufacturing nation 
on eaidh. It is clear, therefore, that India is in a position to become a magnificent 
customer. She may still bo this, and yet continue to seek her supplies in part 
fi‘oni herself ; for to clothe but a mere pcr-ccntage of such a vast population would 
double the looms of I/.incashire. 

This is what might and may be ; but that which is, is greatly otherwise, for, 
in point of fact, fndia buj’s but sparingly of our manufactures. 

Many things probably combine to bring about this result, and it is not our 
purpose here to impure into them all. But there are some which are important 
and apparent, and to these allusion should be made. 

If wo attcm})t to induce an individual or a nation to l)ecomo a customer, we 
endeavour to make the articles which we know to be liked and needed, and these wo 
oiler for sale. VV o do not make an eflbrt to impose on others our oicu tastes and 
needs, Init we j)roducc Avhat will please the customer and what he wants. The British 
manufacturer follows this rule generally ; but he seems to have fiiilcd to do so in the 
case of India, or to have done it with so little success, that it would almost appear 
as if he were incapable of apjyreciating Oriental tastes and habits. 

There are j)robably few things beyond the understanding of our manu- 
facturers, but it will bo admitted that some education in the matter is necessary, 
and that without it the value of certain characteristics of Indian ornament 
and form will not bo properly realized. This supposes the means of such 
education to bo readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the case, simply 
because mamifacturers have not known with any cei-tainty what goods were 
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suitable.* To attain to skill in meeting Kastcrn tastes and Eiustern wants Avill 
require study and much consideration even when the means of study are supplied ; 
but up to the present time the manufacturer luis had no ready opportunity of 
acquiring a full and correct knowledge of what was wanted. 

The deficiency hero alluded to will, wo believe, bo supplied by these local 
Museums, and the object of the j)rescnt work is to give further aid to those 
who consult them. If the manufacturer should still encounter difficulties, when 
exceptional points are in question, these can bo got over by reference to the parent 
and more elaborate collection in the India Museum ; and there also full informa- 
tion on doubtful matters can be obtained. In fact, it is but reasonable to expect 
that this will occasionally bo necessary. 

The 700 specimens (and wo again j)oint out that they are all what is called 
working samples) show what the people of India afiect and deem suitable in the 
way of textile fabrics, and if the supply of those is to come from Britain, they 
must bo imitated there. What is wanted, and what is to he copied to meet 
that want, is thus accessible for study in these Museums. 

It was thought, however, that something more than mere specimens was needed 
to enable the manufacturer to do this intelligibly. It was necessary that lie 
should know how the garment was worn, by which sox, and for what purpose 
— how, in shoi*t, the peoj)le were clothed, as well as the qualities of the fabrics 
they used. It was further necessary that ho should know why certain arrange- 
ments of ornamentation were adopted, as well as the styles of ornamentation 
and the materials employed.f Information on these points, and on many other 
similar ones, the present volume is also intended to su]>ply. 


* We are quite aware of the efforts which of late ycara have been made, more particularly by Glasgow 
and Mauchester, to manufacture Sarees and somo aimilar loom-made articlort of clothing { the result, however, 
has been insignificant when we remember the extent of the consumption of such articles. 

f The steadiness of Indian taste and fashion is a point to which the manufacturers’ attention should be 
directed. Among the people of India there is not that constant desire for change in the material and stylo 
of their costume which is so noticeable in Europe. Some patterns which are now favourites, have been so for 
centuries, and certain articles of dress were ages ago very much what they now are. It is not, however, to be 
understood from this that now styles of ornamentation havo not been occasionally introduced by the native 
manufacturer in recent times. What this note is intended to convey is simply that there is a much greater 
fixity of fashion in India than in Euroi>e, and it is not necessary to point out that this has a very direct l>caring 
on the operations of trade. 

(3428.) JJ 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTU11E8 OF INDIA. 


It is shown tliiit ;i very largo |)roportion of the clothing of the people of 
India, wln ther Ilindii or Mahoniedan, consists of articles which are untouched by 
needle or scissors. These articles leave the loom in a state ready to be worn, and 
have? their analogues in our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs. The principal of these 
are the Turbans, Loongees, and Dhotces worn by men, and the Sarees worn by 
women. 

The Dhotee is nothing but a scarf folded round the loins and brought up 
Ix'tween the l(‘gs, and this constitutes the whole clothing of a large number of 
the lower and poorei’ classes. I’lu* Loongee, again, is a similar but larger scarf 
or plaid, worn over the shouhh'rs and uj)i)er part of the body. The Turban is a 
longer and narroAver scarf, uliich is folded round the head to form a head-dress. 
The Saree, or woman’s plaid, is used to cover both the body and the head. 

Loongees, Dhotces, Sarees, and Turbans have each ditferent functions, and the 
quality of the fabi ic must fulfil those ; they have appro[)ri:ite lengths and breadths, 
and thes(? must bo considered ; they have suitalde modes or styles of ornamen- 
tation, and those too must be kept in view. 

In onh'r to enable the manufacturer to do this easily and successfully, the 700 
si)ecimens have in the present work lieen arranged in grou])s — thus Turbans have 
been considered sei)arately, and then lioongees, and so on. These largo groups 
have been again subdivided, and the basis of this subdivision has been the quality 
of the body of the garment, the material of which it is made, the mode of 
oniamentation, Thus Loongees made of cotton are not associated Avith those 

made of silk ; nor are those in which gold thread is used for their decoration 
conjoined with those in Avhich coloured cotton or silk is so employed. 

’Phis Avork, therefore, may be regarded as an analysis of the contents of 
the eighteen volumes, and a classilication of them according to function, quality, 
material, and decoration. 

Many inqmrtant ficts stand saliently out as the re.sult of this analysis ; such, 
for instance, as that by far the larger proportion of the clothing of the people of 
India is made of cotton ; that there are certain colours or tones of colour which 
are faA ourites ; that gold is largely used in the ornamentation of all sorts of 
fabrics — cotton as avcU as silk ; and that in the decoration of every gamient regard 
is ahvays had to the special purpose which that garment is intended to fulfil. 
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Indeed, the modes of orniunentatioii are so peculiar and so characteristic, 
that it will often be found that nothing beyond a difference in this resjioct 
separates one group from another. Too much attention cannot bo given to this 
point. A piece of cloth may bo offered for sale whoso length and breadth and 
quality may fit it admirably for a Turban or a Tioongee, yet it nuiy [)rovo utterly 
unsaleable because its decoration is unsuitable and injums its usefulness ; or because 
it is not in good taste from the Indian’s j)oint of view; or, farther, because 
its colours are not fast and will not admit of the constant and rough washing to 
which his clothing is subjected. 

It must not bo thought that the ’Faste of India takes delight in what is 
gaudy and glaring. 

No one will study the contents of these volumes and come to that con- 
clusion. On the contrary, there will be found there good evidence that Indian 
taste in decoration is, in the highest degree, refined. Such combinations of form 
and colour as many of these specimens exhibit everyone will call beautiful ; and 
this beauty lias one constant feature — a quietness and harmony which never fail 
to fascinate. This also can be said of it — there is no waste of ornamentation, 
which is present where it should bo, and absent where it should not be. The 
portions which are concealed when the garment is on the wearer are rarely 
decorated ; nor is there any of that lavish expenditure of ornament which 
so often purchases slioiv at the cxi)cnso of cornfort. It is in obedience to 
this principle that the decoration of these loom-made garments is nearly 
always confined to one or both ends, or to one or both borders, according to 
circumstances. 

Wo trust that the importance of this class of Indian garments has been 
made as clear as it should lie. Wc refer to time garments u'hich leave tits 
loom ready for wear — the Turbans, Loongecs, Dhotees, and Sarces, which bear a 
certain resemblance to our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs, though they by no means 
serve the same purposes. The photographs interspersed throughout the work 
illustrate fully the various modes of wearing them. It cannot be too often 

repeated that they constitute a large portion of the whole clothing of the people ; 

D 2 
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and it is clear that the nation which desires to supply that clothing can only 
be successful in <loing so by offering gamients of this character for sale. 

T3ut while they constitute a large portion they by no means constitute the 
whole. In all times — past and present — Mahoniedans have worn vestments made 
out of Piece-goods by the aid of scissors and needles, and Hindus have been long 
and increasingly following them in this respect. Jackets, Coats, and Trousers 
are worn by men ; and Bodices, Trousers, and 8kirts or Petticoats, by women. 
These are not made as they are with us in Euroj^e, but, nevertheless, they may 
appropriately enough go by these names. 

Many of the ])hotographs are inserted to show the various styles of these 
vestments, and the volumes contain numerous specimens of the piece-goods out of 
which they are made. 

Like the loom-made garments, these also consist chiefly of cotton, and 
among them a))pcar the beautiful muslins of Dacca. These arc so exquisitely fine 
that wo have dwelt at considerable length on the mode of their manufacture, and on 
the question of comparative fineness as raised between them and the most delicate 
muslins hithci*to [)roduced in Jkirope. A careful consideration of all the evidence 
which has yet been brought to bear on this question leads clearly to the conclusion, 
that the weavers of Dacca can and do produce a fabric which, for fineness, as 
%mll as for all otliei' good qnaUties, Juis nowhere been equalled. While on 
this subject wo have taken occasion to speak of the character and extent of 
Sizing used by the native weaver. This is a point of great practical importance, 
as it has been thought, and probably correctly so, that the Size used by the 
British manufacturer is often the cause of that mildewing which is so destructive 
to the cotton goods sent from this country to India. 

Among the piece-goods also occur a number of specimens of the loom-made 
Brocades and of the Iland-Einbroidcrics of India. There may be little hope of 
Europe over being able to make these cheaper than India herself can ; but, jus a 
mere lesson in taste, the study of them may prove useful to the Ilojnie manufacturer.* 


• Those who may wish to acquire an extended knowl(Klge of the variety and beauty of these exquisite pro- 
ductions will have to consult the Collection at the India Museum as now attached to the Dcpaitmcnl of the 
Reporter ou the Products of India. 
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This leads us to remark that there are certain fiibrics which will probably always 
be best and most cheaply manufactured by hand. It is found to bo so even in 
this country, where the powers of machinery have boon pushed to their utmost. 
The hand-loom weaver still exists amongst us, nor is it likely that he will ever 
cease to do so. Less likely still is it that machinery will over bo able to drive 
him from the field in India. The very fine and the richly decorated fiibrics of 
that country will probably always require the delicate manipulation of human 
fingers for their production. 

In such manufactures the foremost place will bo taken by that country which 
can most cheaply supply labour, intelligence, and refined taste — all three combined. 
This being the case, it is not probable that England will ever bo able to compete 
successfully with the native manufiicturer in the production of fabrics of this sort. 
The reverse, indeed, is in every sense probable, and the native looms will continue 
to yield the Embroideries, the »Shawls, and the Carpets, for which they are already 
so famous. They will continue to do this for the customer in India, and it is 
quite possible, when the beauty of some of their productions is better known and 
appreciated, that they will find profitable customers in the far West as well. 
Such a hope is not without something to rest on, and it may bo the sooner 
realized now that these collections have been made. 

In the meantime the British manufacturer must not look for his customers 
to the upper ten millions of India, but to the hundreds of millions in the 
lower grades. The plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, are those which ho has the best chanCe of selling, and those which 
he would be able to sell largely, if in their manufacture ho would keep well in 
view the requirements and tastes of the people to whom ho offers them. 

This naturally brings us to the more special consideration of the manner 
in which the interests of India are concerned in the matter. 

We know India now-a-days as a country whoso Raw Products wo largely 
receive, ^e pay for these partly in khid and partly in rmiiey ; but India never 
buys from us what will repay our purchases from her, and the consequence is 
that we have always to send out the large difference in bullion, which never 
comes back to us, disappearing there as if it had been dropped into the ocean. 
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Wo buy her Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, and Spices ; and wo sell her what we can in the 
sha|)C of Textile and other Manufactures. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there was a time when India supplied us largely with Textiles. It was she who 
sent ns tlic famous Longcloths, and the very tenn Calico is derived from Calicut 
where; they were made. She may never resume her position as an exporting 
niannfaetnrer of goods of this sort, — though what the extension of the mill-system 
in India may cycntually lead to it is difficult to say, and her friends would 
most unwillingly see its development fettered by restrictions of any sort. This 
is deal*, however, that it will bo a benefit to the masses of the people of India to 
1)0 supplied with their clothing at the cheapest })0ssible rate — let this be done by 
whom it may. If Great Ci’itain can give Loongees, Dhotces, Sarees, and Calicoes 
to India which cost loss than those made by her own weavers, hath countries will bo 
benefited. In a great productive country like India it is certain that film will gain ; 
for if su])plies from Britain set labour free there, it will only be to divert it at 
once into other and ])erhai)s more profitable channels. It might be otherwise if 
India were not a country wliose strength in raw products is great and far from 
developed ; but as it is, her resources in this direction are known to be capable 
of a vast expansion and to bo sufficient to oecu})y the energies of her whole 
jieople. 

The machinery and skill of Britain may thus do a iircsent service to India, 
by supplying her with material for clothing her people at a cheap rate — an end to 
which these eollectimis must certainly lead by showing the home manufacturer 
what it is that the natives recpiiro. But they may also show that certain fabrics 
can bo produced at a lower cost than in Euroiie, and make India both buy 
and .sell her textiles. Those which she would offer for sale would in all 
probability bo her Cai-pcts and Embroideries, which, as already stated, can be 
made l)y hand with a greater })erfection and beauty than by any machinery 
hitherto invented. 

There are other reasons which make it desimblo that a few of these twenty 
sets should be placed in India. For instance, as each set is a copy of all the 
others, they may prove useful in favilitatimj trade operations. Thfey will enable the 
agent in India to refer the merchant or the manufacturer at homo t(J a certain 
specimen, and ask him to produce an article as like it as possible, or with such 
alterations as he may see fit to suggest. And so, in like manner, they may enable 
the merchant of one ])art of India to deal with the merchant of another, when. 
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through Jin exjimination of these volumes, he lejirns thjit an article is nuide 
there which will suit his customers. This asj)ect of their usefulness gives these 
collections a title to be called Tiwle Mnseunhs in a fuller and broader sense than 
belongs to any which luive yet been established. 

It is not desirable, however, that the scheifw should stop with the textile manu- 
factures. It is hoped, indeed, that it nuxy yet be grejitly extended and in vjirious 
directions, to the jidvjintage alike of Britain and of India, whoso common interest 
it ceiiainly is in every way to cultivate intimjite eommercijil rckitious. .\ large* 
amount of infornuition has been dniwn together regarding Jill ckasses of Indian 
mjinufjictures jiiid of Indiaji products, jind it is clearly of immense Jidvantige to this 
country and to India that this knowledge should be so disseminated as to prove 
'pmctic(dly useful — in other a ords, so Jis to influence directly the intercliango of 
commodities. No way, we think, could so effectually accomplish this as the one 
which, with the sanction and support of the Secretary of State for Indiji in 
Council, has been chosen in the cjisc of the Textile Manufjictures ; jind it is 
satisfactory to know that the resources of the Department would emible futun^ 
efforts in the same direction, having regard to other manufjictures or i)roducts, to 
bo made with less labour and with increjised economy. 


Note. — A Memorandum, submitted to the India Office, regarding the distribution in 
Britain and India of the Collections of Specimens, to which this work forms the key, — the 
enumeration of the places in this country where they have been deposited, and the statement 
of the conditions attached to the gift by the Secretary of State for India in Council, will be 
found in an Appendix at p. 149- 




COSTUME OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


It will be convenient to consider the Textile Manufactures of India as divided into two 
classes : — the first comprehending the various scarf or plaid-like articles of dress which leave 
the loom ready for wear, and the second consisting of piece goods for the conversion of 
which into clothing the scissors and needle arc required. 

It would appear that before the invasion of India by the Mahomedans, the art of sewing 
was not practised there.* 

Anterior to that period, therefore, it is probable that nearly the whole clothing of the 
people consisted of loom-made articles coming strictly under the first head. 

Strict Hindus may yet be found to whom a garment composed of several pieces sewn 
together is an abomination and defilement. Throughout India generally, however, they have 
now begun to wear various made-up articles of dress such as were formerly used only by 
the Mahomedans, 

On the other hand, the Mahomedans of our day frequently content themselves with the 
simpler covering which is more peculiarly the dress of the Hindu. 

'Lhis partial assimilation of the costumes of the two great races of India has been brought 
about in various ways. For instance, under the old Mahomedan rule, Hindu men of rank 
in the employment of the Government were obliged to present themselves on state occasions 
dressed in the same fashion as their conquerors. The element of compulsion in this was 
at first distasteful. The innovation was accordingly resisted, and on their return to their 
homes they discarded the costume they had been forced to assume, and reverted to that to 
which they had been accustomed, and which they regarded as belonging to their race. Indeed, 
the wearing of the Mahomedan costume would at first be looked on as an emblem of defeat 
and vassalage, and a despotic interference with customs almost sacred from their age. It 
must be remembered, however, that this change of costume was only imposed upon those 
who were in office under the new rule — on those, in short, who were placed in some sort 
of authority ; and hence, in course of time, the change of costume came to be regarded as 
an evidence of power in those who adopted it, and to be valued accordingly. It is not 
difficult to see how this would bring the matter eventually within the influence of fashion, 
which has its rule in India as elsewhere. The new costume, in fact, became an evidence that 
its wearer occupied a position of more or less importance, and this reconciled him to a change 
which pride of custom and religious feeling would have led him to resist. 


* Buchanan, in Montgomerj Martin’s “ Eastern Indifi,” Vol. II., p. 699. 
E 
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COSTUME OP PEOPLE OP INDIA : 


Of course this reconciliation was the more readily accomplished, because the made-up 
articles of dress were after trial found to be convenient and suitable to the climate. Nor 
was there anything in the style of the new costume to make a Hindu desire to discontinue 
its use after he had once got accustomed to it, whilst there was much to recommend it. 

As regards the Hindu women, however, for a long period they scrupulously adhered on all 
occasions to their native costume. Indeed, even yet the petticoat is not regarded as a 
legitimate garment ; and in some parts of the country in which it is used, women of rank, 
when they eat, cook, or pray, lay it aside and retain only their under wrapper which has been 
made without the use of scissors or needle.* In a few districts also, even to the present day, 
the bosom is left uncovered by respectable women : — the use of the Cholee^ or bodice, being 
reserved for the impure. 

There was thus a tendency, in the first instance, to resist the adoption of those new forms 
of costume which necessitated the use of the needle, and this tendency cannot yet be regarded 
as altogether extinct. But though the great bulk of the articles of clothing worn by the 
native population of India still consists of scarfs, or of simple pieces of cloth of dimensions 
suited to the purposes which they are intended to fulfil, a considerable quantity of textile 
materials is now made up into various convenient forms of dress, such as coats and jackets 
for men, and skirts and bodices for women — alike among Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The class of plaid or scarf-like articles of dress, as a speciality of Oriental costume, 
assumes a position as regards extent which in Europe we do not easily understand. It 
constitutes by far the larger proportion of the textiles used for clothing, and is, therefore, 
the most important and the one most worthy of attention, especAnlty from a commercial point 
of view. It is, moreover, the class which has given scope for the introduction of those forms 
of decoration, which so admirably display the powers of the native weaver in producing 
beautiful combinations of form and colour, and in arranging these in the way best calculated 
to set-off and adorn the garment when it is looked at on the person of the wearer. 

The articles of dress which come under the first group are naturally divided into those used 
by men and those used by women, and we shall accordingly proceed to describe these 
separately. The object will be to make the reader understand the manner in which they 
are worn, and to indicate the qualities which experience has shown to be suitable, and the 
patterns which have proved pleasing to the people: — in short, to illustrate what may be 
called the fashions of India. 


♦ Tho uso of the j)etticoat among IlinJu women is confinod to Northern India, Rajpootana, &c. South of the 
Nerbudda it is almost entirely unknown, tho Sai'eo in all its forms being the only garment worn in conjunction 
with tho Choleo or bodice. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF MALE ATTIRE. 

In describing the various articles of male attire in this group, we shall not start with 
those fulfilling the purpose for which clothing was probably first adopted, but rather begin 
with those which have to do with the protection and adornment of the head. 

After these we shall proceed with the description of those articles in the scarf form which 
are employed to envelope the shoulders and upper portions of the body ; next, those which 
are used as a covering to the loins and lower extremities; and, lastly, those which are 
employed simply to encircle the waist. 

I.— TURBANS. 

The Turban is in almost universal use throughout India. 

As its chief function is the protection of the head from the heat of the sun, it is usually 
of a fine muslin-like texture which, when folded, is at once light, bulky, and porous — thus 
admirably fulfilling its main purpose. 

Of the materials employed in the manufacture of turbans, cotton occupies the first place. 
Besides being the cheapest and most abundant, it has the merit of being a good non-conductor 
and of permitting at the same time the free escape of perspiration. It is farther recom- 
mended by the fact that it admits of the ready introduction of other materials for the 
purposes of adornment. 

Silk, however, is used to some extent by the higher classes : — several places (like Seringa- 
patam in olden times) being famous for the manufacture of silk turbans. 

Wool is not often used in the manufacture of turban pieces ; when it is used, they 
are generally in the form of small shawls, those of embroidered Cashmere cloth being 
good illustrations. 

The tribe or caste to which the wearer belongs frequently determines the size and shape 
of the turban, and there arc numerous varieties which take special names from their forms 
or from the materials of which they are made.* 

* 'JTlie following arc somo of the mimes by which the Turban, or Pugri, is known : — 

Puttce-dar pvyri. A compact, neat turban, in very general use both by Hindus and Mnliomedans. 

Joore-dar pugri. Similai' to tho Puttee-dar, but has a knot on the crown. Worn also by Hindus and IfahomedBus. 

Khirkee-dar pugri. Full-dress turban of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen attaclied to native courts, and with 
the Goshwara, or hand of brocade, is portion of an honoraiy dress presented on certain state occasions to 
persons of rank by native princes. In the lower provinces this is, however, worn by Hindus only. 

Nustalik. A full dress turban of the finest plain muslin, used with tho court dress of Mahomedan Durban, as at 
Delhi in olden times, and at Hydrabad, &c., in the present day. This form is very small, and fits closely to the head. 

Chakveedar. A form of turban used by Mahomedans of Mysore and South of India. The court form of tho ancient 
Bcejapore monarchy, continned by Tippoo Sultaun. 

SHhi. Used by bonkers, &c. A small form not unlike the Nustalik. 

Mundeel. Turban of muslin, with gold stripes, spots, and ends. Usually worn by military oflicers. 

Surbund. ^ 

Surbuttce. > Derived from Sur the head and Bandhua to hmd-—Buttec signifying twisted or coiled round. 

Buttee. J 

Mora»$a. A short turban. 

Umamu. A loose turban. 

Dustar. A fine muslin turban. 

Shumla. A shawl turban. 

£ 2 
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LOOM’MADE OABMENT8 : 


In the mode of folding and wearing the turban an opportunity is often taken fbr the display 
of style and taste. 

The Costume illustrations which accompany this work show the multitude of forms which, 
the turban may be made to assume by a little ingenuity in the mode of folding or making 
up'. Although the subject in Plate I. — opposite — and Plate II.— facing p. 18 — have been 
specially chosen to illustrate this, most of the male figures in Plates III. IV. VII. and VIII. 
also afford illustrations. 

Among these will be found turbans ranging from the neat compact head-dress which 
adorns the Mussulman in figure 2 of Plate I, to the wisp of calico which envelopes the 
head of the last figure of Plate VIII. — facing p. 118; — while in figure 50, Plate VII. — 
facing p. 140, — the tUrban piece not only envelopes the head but leaves enough to pass 
across the chest and over the shoulder. 

With regard to the colours employed and the principles observed in the ornamentation of 
turbans, a few words may be said before proceeding more specifically to indicate their 
characteristics. 

Turbans are to be found in India presenting every colour and hue in the rainbow, but 
white naturally takes by far the most prominent position. Red comes next, then yellow, 
and after them green, blue, purple, and, occasionally, even black; the darker colours being 
almost invariably relieved by embroidery. 

Among turbans made of silk, we find buffs, shots, and greys; and in those made of 
cotton, printing is frequently employed to produce patterns suited to the tastes of particular 
consumers. 

As regards what may be called the special ornamentation of fabrics designed for making 
up into turbans — its peculiarity— one founded upon true art as well as economy — is that 
the decoration is, as much as possible, confined to those portions of the material which 
in wear are exposed to view. The introduction of ornamentation, in undue proportion, 
would not only involve an unnecessary consumption of comparatively expensive materials, 
but would actually interfere with the function which the turban is intended to fulfil. 

The native artist thus affords evidence of skill in avoiding an infringement of what may 
be called a first principle in art. 

Nor is this confined to native work as it is seen in what wc are presently speaking of, 
for the same compliment may be broadly paid to the productions of the Indian artisan, 
who is always careful to avoid a useless or wasteful ornamentation, and who never allows 
himself to forget the purpose which the article he is adorning is designed to fulfil. But it 
is not in these respects alone that the excellency of the native artisan is to be seen. He 
continually displays an admirable skill in the arrangement of form and colour — producing 
those beautiful and harmonious combinations which are to the eye what chords in music 
are to the car. The subdued elegance which characterizes Indian decoration never fails 
to please. It marks a pure and refined taste, and whether it be the result of cultivation or 
of instinct it certainly exhibits a charming obedience to the great principles of art. 

The turban in its unfolded condition ordinarily consists of a strip of cloth varying in 
breadth from 9 to 12 inches, and in length from 15 to 25 yards. In some cases, however, 
the breadth extends to 36 inches, while the length occasionally reaches to 60 yards. 

In the process of making up, the outer end is usually left free to hang down a little, or 
is turned up over the folds at the back when the tying is finished. In the simpler and 
more common forms, coloured thread is introduced into this free end as an ornament, 
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while in others gold in stripes, varying in breadth from one-eighth of an inch to several 
inches, is introduced. 

Sometimes the gold, or other decorative medium, in addition to running across the end 
is made to extend longitudinally a little way up from the end, so as to be seen on the 
side of one or two of the last folds of the turban. In some instances, again, the embellishment 
is carried so far up that all the outer folds of the turban present it to view. In PI. II. 
the standing figure in the group represents the first of these styles ; the sitting figure to 
the left in the same group the second; while the turban on figure 10 shows the more 
copious ornamentation last alluded to. 

For the assistance of those who may wish more precise information regarding this class 
of manufacture, we shall now refer in detail to the working samples shown in the volumes 
to which allusion has been made. 

The turbans are divisible into two groups, consisting of long and square turban pieces. In 
describing these, a classification founded upon the quality of the material and the style of 
ornamentation will be adopted. 


A.-TURBAN-PIECES LONG. 

1. Turban Pieces. — Cotton; Plain, bleached and unbleached. 

Nos, 1 and 7, Vol. 1, are examples of a plain material, the only difference between them 
and ordinary piece goods being that they are specially manufactured of the requisite length 
and width. 

It will be observed that, like the vast majority of the India fabrics, they are undressed ; the 
employment of size to the extent of stiffening the material being objectionable from its 
interfering with the lightness and openness of the article. This is a remark which applies 
with equal force both to scarf-like and to other fabrics designed for wear next the skin in 
hot climates. The use of size interferes with the pleasant feel of the fabric, and impedes 
free transpiration from the body. 

No. 1 (bleached) is 15 yards long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 6 ounces. No. 7 is 24 yards 
long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 8^ ounces. 

The only other example coming under this head is No. 9, in the same volume, which affords 
a specimen of a thick unbleached material from Arracan. Its length is only 3 yds. 18 in., 
its width 9 inches, and its weight 11 ounces. Being a thicker and bulkier material, it doe.s 
not require to be so long. 

2. Turban Pieces. — Cotton ; Plain, with coloured Ends. 

Of these Nos. 3 and 4, from Lahore, are examples. In both of these the ornamental effect 
is produced by the introduction across their ends of a yellow stripe, about an inch wide, with 
double pink stripes on each side. 

No. 3 is 6^ yards long, 1 yard wide, and 15 ounces in weight. No. 4 is 8|^ yards long, 
1 yard wide, and of weight proportional to No. 3, both being about the 'same in quality. These 
two, it will be observed, are much shorter than Nos. 1 and 7 in the former group, but here 
increased breadth is made to supply the necessary bulk. 

3. Turban Pieces. — Cotton; Plain, with Gold Thread in Ends. 

The subjoined table embraces the examples of the class of ornamentation in this important 
group. 
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LOOM-MABH OABMEKTS : 


The pieces shown are of various degrees of fineness, and some (Nos. 13, 14, and 18, for 
instance) are excellent examples of muslins from both bleached and unbleadied thread. As 
already indicated, the finer qualities (such as Nos. 7 and 9) require a greater length in 
the piece and a greater number of folds round the head, to give the necessary protection 
against the effect of the sun’s rays. 

Besides being examples of the material used for turbans, these specimens exhibit the extent 
to which gold thread is used for decorating the principal or free end of the turban-piece. A 
stripe of gold thread nearly 4 inches wide, as in No. 1 5, is of course very effective, but the 
turban with merely a or a |’^-inch stripe of the same material, as in No. 16, when seen 
on the head, is felt to be far from destitute of ornament. 

It is of importance that the metal thus introduced should be of a quality which will stand 
the process of washing. Nos. 2, 8, and 12 arc instances in which inferior gold thread has 
been used, while No. 15 shows a better quality. 

A marginal stripe of red cotton thread (as in No. 6) constitutes a favourite combination, 
and adds considerably to the ornamental character of the plain gold stripe. 

Nos. 15 and 18 are beautiful examples of fine muslin-like materials used for turbans, 
and in these the gold thread is seen to be of excellent quality. The first of these comes from 
Chundeyrcc, long celebrated for its muslins, and the last from Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
having been probably manufactured at Dhanwarum or Nandair, places famous for fabrics of 
this kind. 


1 


Vol. I No. 


Dc»crii>tion. 


M <> 

» ! 8 

„ 10 

V i 11 

V I 1- 

„ i 13 

i 

i 1-1 
„ i lo 

; IG 


I 


Colton, blenched. Common material, with two narrow 
gold striiKiit in end. 

Cotton, blcaclicil. Thin texture ; narrow (^-inch) 
i strijH) of gold fhroiid in end. 

' Cotton, blcnclicd. Fine texture. Two-inch stripe of 
I gold thread in end, with small double lines of red on 
eneli side. 

Cotton, tdoaohed. Mc»Uum texture. In common use 
! among the higher classes. \Vi<lo (2J iiudies) stripe 
I of gold thread, with two smaller ones nearer to end. 

! Cotton, bleached. Made in India, of English thread. 
One-inch gold stripe in end. 

Cotton, bleached. Made at the .same lime as the Last 
sample, but of Indian thread. 2-inch stripe of 
gold threail in end. 

Cotton, blenched. Fine, light texture, j-inch stripe of 
gold thread in end. 

Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. J-incli stripe of gold 
thread in enil. 

Cotton, bleached. Fine texture, ^-inch stripe of gold 
thread in end. 

; Cotton, unbleached. Fine texture. Broad (2J inches) 
stripe of gold thread, and three naiTow stripes of 
same closer to end. 

Cotton, unbleached. Gauze, of good texture. Very 
narrow (Vj-inch) stn'iio of gold thread in end. 
Price 45. 

Cotton, unbleached. Favourite textnrc. l^iuch stripe 
of gold thread, with three narrow stripes nearer to 
end, and one narrow stripe on inner margin. A nar- 
row stripe (j’j-incli) of gold thread is also introduced 
j into the other end of this turban-piooc. 

I Cotton, unbleached. Gauzc-liko texture, j-inch stripe 
of gold thread across end. 


Measurement of piece. 

WeiKlit of 



Place of manufuetiu-e 

Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where obtained. 

yds. ins. 

yds ins. 

lbs. oz. 


23 0 

0 12 

0 12 

Bhurtpore. 

IG 0 

1 3 

0 14 

Kangrn. 

20 0 

0 11 

0 8 

Cashmere. 

23 18 

0 13 

1 2 

Sind. 

22 0 

0 13i 

0 9 

Benares. 

22 0 

0 13i 

0 12 

Bcnnre.s. 

17 0 

0 12 

0 7 

, Hoshiarpore. 

33 0 

0 10 

0 9 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

20 0 

0 9 

0 9 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

29 0 

0 12i 

0 7i 

Chundeyree. 

21 0 

0 9 

1 0 6 

Madras. 

21 0 

0 10^ 

0 10 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

33 0 

0 13 

0 9 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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4. Turban Pieces. — Cotton; dyed or printed. 

Nos. 2U, 30, 31, 32, and 34 are the examples given. 

Of these No. 34 is the one trhich, in point of material and colour, is the most worthy 
of attention. 

No. 20 is interesting as a specimen of what, next to colouring by hand, may be considered 
the simplest way of producing an ornamental effect, — namely, that of using a stamp to lay a 
body color on the surface of the material. In the specimen in question a star pattern, in white 
and black, has been thus stamped on a dull red ground. This mode of ornamentation is not 
uncommon, but it is not an economical one, as the material cannot be cleaned or washed. 
In the specimen referred to (No. 20) it will be observed that the white stands out from the 
dull red ground on which it is placed in a way which has a good effect. 

It is said that in the making up of this turban padding is employed, a mode of construc- 
tion which is not uncommon in some parts of the country. The turban piece in question 
(No. 20) is 14 yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 7 ounces. It was manufactured at 
Bhurtpore. 

No. 30 is a rather coarse material with a small close pattern in dark-red and black on a 
pinkish-white ground. About 3 inches of the end is dark-red with a pattern in black printed 
on it. Length 15 yards, width 0 inches, and weight O-V ounces. Manufactured at Sydapet, 
and stated to be worn by the Lubbays, an industrious class of Mahomedan fishermen and 
merchants on the Madras coast. 

No. 31, an ordinary calico material. Pattern, a small zig-zag stripe of red on a white 
ground. Six inches ‘ of the principal end are dark-red, with an ornamental pattern in black 
printed on it. Length, 12yjirds; width, 11 inches; weight, lib. Manufactured at Pomady 
but bought in Madras bazair. Price in 1854, 2s. 7i</.* 

No. 32, quality similar to last example. Pattern a small black and white check. Six inches 
of principal end dark red, with pattern in black and white. Length, 16.^ yards ; width, 9 inches ; 
weight, 15^ ounces. From Pomady, in Madras, price 3^. In this, and in No. 31, the 
fabric is sized or stiffened in an unusual degree, but this would probably be removed before 
making up the piece for use. 

No. 34 shows a favourite style of pattern, and although very inferior in texture, is otherwise 
not unlike the specimens from Jeypore — Nos. 23 to 28 included under group 6. The pattern 
may be described as a double zig-zag. Three inches of the principal end is of the main colour 
of the piece, viz. purple. When made up,^ the whole would form a turban similar in appearance 
to that shown in figure 8, PI. II. Length, 164 yaJ*ds ; width 10 inches; weight, 154 ounces. 
Obtained in Madras. Price 3^. 14</. 

5. Turban-Pieces. — Cotton ; dyed, coloured, or printed ; Gold Thread in Ends. 

The subjoined table contains the examples coming under this head. 

Nos. 23 to 29 inclusive are admirable specimens both of material and of style. They 
are from Jeypbre, a native state, which in other branches of art shows evidence of skill in 
manipulation and in management of colour. 

* The prices given here and elsewhere throughout this work, and which are the same as those on the 
labels in the Fabric Books, must not be taken as a correct gnide to present values. They simply represent the 
sums paid in 1854 by tbo various Committees appointed by the Government in India to collect specimens for 
tbe Paris Universal Exhibition of the following year. Although on the main reliable for the period named, 
the prices attached to some of tbe articles are clearly inaccurate. 
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The turban in fig. 9> of Plate II. shows the peculiar zig-zag pattern, which is a 
favourite in many parts of Rajpootnna, and is employed in other garment pieces besides 
turbans. Some of the examples are so soft and fine to the touch, that it is at first 
difficult to believe that they are composed of cotton unmixed with silk. 

No. 33, made at Madura in Madras, a place long celebrated for its manufactures and for 
its excellent dyes, is a good example of a useful material and of a favourite dark-red 
colour which shows the gold thread to much advantage. 

In this piece it will also be observed that a little gold thread is worked into the end of the 
turban which is usually next the head. In the folding and tying up of such turbans the 
wearer manages to show both ends. 


Vol. 

No. 

Description, 

Meositrementof piece. 

Weight of 


TiCngth. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 



23 

Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Red nnd white zig-zag 
pattern. 1^-incli strifio of gold thread in principal 
end. 

18 18 

0 9 

0 4 

Jcypore, 

Rajpootana. 


24 

Cotton, printed. Fine texturo. Zig-zag striped 
pattern, in vjvricgatod colours. 1 J-inch gold stripe 
in end. 

17 18 

0 9 

0 3i 

Ditto 


23 

Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Pattern, .nmall zig-zag 
Btripen, of criniHon and yellow. About 3 inche.H 
of end plain red, with l|*inch stripo of gold 
thread. 

18 18 

0 

0 4 

Ditto 


26 

Cotton, printed. Fine texturo. Pattern, zig-zag 
stripes, § inch wide, in variegated colours. Prin- 
cipal end, plain red with 3f-inch stripo of gold 
thread. 

18 18 

0 9 

0 4 

Ditto 


27 

Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Zig-zag stripes, 
of a dottoil pattern, in variegated colours, on a 
scarlet ground. Principal end, plain scarlet, with 
23 inch stripe of gold thread. 

24 0 

0 11 

0 8 

Ditto 


28 

Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Zig-zag strii)es 
in red and white. Principal en<l, jdaiii red, with 
gold threail stripo ittchos wide. 

17 0 

0 .9 

0 3i 

Ditto 


29 

Cotton, printed. Fine texturo. Figured pattern dotted 
in colours. 2 inch stripo of gold thread in principal 
end. Favourite pattern in Rajpootana. 

21 0 

0 10 

0 5^ 

Ditto 


33 

I 

Cotton, printed. IJseful material. Pattern, a small 
wliito spot on a deep choeolato red ground. Prin- 
cipal cud ornamented Avitli 1-inch stripe, and three 
smaller ono.s of gold thread. The other end has 
also four gold tlireads introduced into the fabric. 
Price 10.>'. 

23 0 1 

0 12 

0 13 

IMiidura, Madras. 


6, Turban-Pikcks. — Cotton; dykd, coloured, or trinted ; Gold Thread 
IN Ends, Borders, &c. 

In these we have examples of the more profuse application of the gold thread for 
ornamental purposes. Nos. 19, 22, 36 and 37, are illustrations of the method by which, in 
addition to the stripe across the principal end, the external folds become an ornamental portion 
of the turban when in wear. To accomplish this, one or more stripes of gold thread are carried 
to a considerable distance down the piece from the free end j in one case indeed it extends 
throughout the whole length of the piece. 
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The extent to which this method is adopted varies considerably. A bulky turban, like that 
which No. 36 would make up, requires a larger amount of this kind of ornamentation to 
produce the effect shown in figure 10, PI., II. than would be needed by one of smaller 
dimensions. 

Nos. 36 and 37, like No. 33 referred to under the last head, are from Madura in Madras, 
and afford additional examples of that dark red which is so favourite and sO suitable a colour 
for this class of turbans. 

The following details apply to each of the four examples in this group : 

No. 19. Length, 194 yards; width, 13 inches. A light red colour. Cross stripes and figures 
in gold thread of a poor quality occupy 20 inches of the principal end, and two stripes, each 
of about half an inch in breadth, extend four yards down centre of piece. From Oodeypoor 
in Hajpootana. 

No. 22. Length, 13 yards; width, 17 inches, weight 12 ounces. Red. Three ^‘inch wide 
stripes of gold with black margins run throughout the whole length of the borders and 
centre of piece. Four and a half yards of the principal end arc ornamented with gold spots 
somewhat of a inne shape, and it is finished off with a figured and striped pattern also in 
gold thread. From Hoshiarpore, Punjab. 

No. 36. Length, 26.^ yards ; wddth, 15 inches ; weight, 1 lb. 3.4 oz. Price £i. Favourite red 
colour. Stripes of gold thread extend for 10 yards down the centre from the principal end, 
and for 4 4 yards from the other end. About 20 inches of the principal end are enriched with 
cross stripes and figures in gold From Madura, Madras. 

No. 37. Length, 23 yards; width, 12 inches; weight, 13 oz. Price £2. Favourite colour, 
like the last, and from the same place of manufacture. In addition to an inch-wide stripe of 
gold in centre, this specimen has a narrow stripe of the same extending 6 yards down from the 
principal or free end, and a 3-inch wide cross stripe, with 10 smaller ones in three rows, 
completes the ornamentation. 


7. Turban-Pieces.— Cotton ; dyed ; Gold printed. 

The specimen No. 21, although imperfect in execution, affords an illustration of a kind 
of ornamentation which is not uncommon, and which can be adopted with considerable 
advantage in the embellishment of fabrics not requiring to be washed nor likely to be 
exposed to wet. 

The process by which this mode of decoration is accomplished is by stamping the desired 
pattern on the cloth with glue. The gold or silver leaf, as the case may be, is then laid on, 
and adheres to the glue. When dry, what has not rested on the glue is rubbed off. 

The turban piece No. 21 is 14^ yards long and 7 inches wide. The ground is crimson. 
A gold printed figured stripe, 3^ inches wide, extends the whole length of the centre of the 
piece. Padding is used in making up this turban, and, in this case, there is no special 
ornamentation across either end. From Bhurtpore. 

Such gold printed turbans are used for marriage ceremonies and other household or 
family festivals, and not for ordinary wear. 


t3428.) 
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8. Turban-Pieces. — Silk, &c. 

As before indicated, silk, although not nearly so common as cotton, is nevertheless frequently 
employed in the manufacture of turbans. 

The example given (No. 38) is of silk and cotton, and affords an illustration of a fabric fairly 
suited for its purpose, such mixtures of the two materials being, in some respects, better 
calculated to fulfil the functions of the turban than silk alone. 

It is probable that some of the beautiful silk materials, of the motisseline de soie or gauze 
class, would, if manufactured into proper turban-pieces, form an attractive article with the 
richer natives, always supposing that suitable colours and styles of end ornamentation were 
adopted. 

The example given (No. 38) is 20i yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 8^ ounces. 
Price lU. 

The warp is a dark purplish red silk, and the weft is a dark cotton. The end is decorated 
with a J-inch stripe, with two smaller ones on each side. 


B.—T URBAN-PIECES SQUARE. 

The class of turbans, or roomah^ to which we have now to refer, arc those composed of large 
squares, or pieces nearly square. When made up they present an appearance somewhat like 
that shown in tig. 12, PI. 11., and fig. 24, PI. IV., which illustrate the Shumla, or shawl 
turban. 

These squares vary in size from one and a half to four yards per side — three, and three and 
a half yards constituting a useful size. Yarns of the quality of English 60" (warp) and 80" 
(weft) would produce articles of suitable texture. 

These sipiares arc sometimes worn over the shoulders as well as used for head-dresses. 
No. 43, Vol. II. is said to be used both ways. It is a tolcraldy fine plain hooh-mnsUn^ 
with a gold stripe in the borders. Length, 2 yards ; width, 2 yards ; weight, 6 ounces. Price 
1 L-. Manufactured at Arnee, Madras. 

No. 35, Vol. I., is 96 inches square, and its w'cight is J2 ounces. It is a moderately fine 
muslin of the favourite deep-red colour before alluded to. On two sides it has a black 
border, 1 inches wide, with a figured gold pattern in it of 1 1 inches. The other two 
sides have each a stripe consisting of a few black and gold threads. Manufactured at Madura, 
Madras. Price 13«. 

No. 40, Vol. I., is a fine muslin, scarlet, with deep (3| inches) gold borders set off with 
black. It is not quite square, the length one way being 1 yard 22 inches, and the other 
1 yard 16 inches. Its weight — 6}^ ounces — appears heavy, when its fineness is considered, 
but this is due to the amount of gold thread which it contains. Manufactured at Bhurtpore, 
near Agra. 

No. 39 Vol. I., affords an example in which silk and gold together are employed for the 
decoration of a cotton fabric, a combination of which we shall find many illustrations in the 
other classes of wearing apparel. Form nearly square, the length one way being 3^ yards, 
and the other 3j yards; weight 1 Ib. 11 oz. Price £2 15^. 3d. Colour, a deep blue. Has 
a figured border, bj inch wide, of gold and silk on two borders, and of silk alone on the 
other two. 
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In the foregoing descriptions of the modes of ornamenting turbans, it will be observed 
that silver thread has not been mentioned as in use for that purpose. In some parts of the 
country, however, it is employed, as for instance in the Dharwar district, where a kind of 
turban called the Mondasa is manufactured, and is said to be worn by the poorer classes on 
festival days. The use of silver thread is not common, on account of its liability to tiunish ; 
and perhaps also because the difference between the cost of the small quantity of gold and 
of silver thread, which proves sufficient for the embellishment of a turban, is too small 
to render it an important element in the calculation, whilst the greater beauty of the 
former secures for it the preference. 


IL— LOONGEES AND DHOTEES. 

Before the introduction of the art of sewing, the dress of the male Hindu, in addition to 
the head-cloth, consisted of two scarf-formed pieces, one of which was worn over the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the other was used as covering for the loins 
and legs. The first of these is called a I.iOongcc and the second a Dhotce.f 

At the present time the usual dress of the poorer classes of Mahomedans and Hindus, 
whilst at home or at work, consists simply of the piece of cloth called a Dhotce wrapped 
round the loins. The end of this, after a couple of turns round the waist, is passed by 
the Hindu between the legs, and thrust under the folds which cross behind. Occasionally, 
however, the end is passed from behind and fastened in front. Amongst the ISIaliomcdans 
again, the loin-cloth, after being folded two or three times round tlie waist, is usually 
allowed to hang down : — that is, it is not tucked up between the legs as with the Hindus. 

The standing figure in gfoup 4, PI. I., and other figures in Plates HI. and IV., afibrd 
illustrations of the manner in which this article of dress is worn. The simpler form consists 
of a small piece of calico, J with its ends turned over a string tied round the haunches, while 
the more elaborate forms arc nearly as copious as a woman’s petticoat. Figures 22 and 23, 
PI. IV,, show this. 

Although piece-goods of a suitable breadth are largely cut up into dhotces, as well as into 
shoulder-scarfs, it is to the Loongee and Dhotce manufactured of the proper length and 
width, that is, in separate pieces, that we have here more particularly to refer. 

The first class of articles, viz. the Loongees, or scarfs, for wearing over the body and 
shoulders, are of the more importance, because they afford greater scope for the introduction 
of those decorations which we have scCn to be so successfully employed in turbans. 


* This term has come to be generally a})plie<l to the shoulder or upper cloth woim by males. The majority of the 
specimens forwarded from India, and inserte*! in the Fabric Rooks, were so designated, and altliough not precisely 
correct, this name (Loongee) is here adopted as aflbrding, for tnulc purposes, a convenient distinction betwc(.‘n 
shoulder and loin cloths. Strictly speaking, the Loongee is worn by Mahomedans, and has the same function as 
the Dhotce of the Hindu. 

f Dhotce ; derived from dhona, to wash, and so named from l)eing washed daily at the time of bathing. 
Every Dhotce, however, has not this daily washing, for in its more elaborate foi-m it is embellished with ornamental 
borders, and, by the rich as well as the poor, on festival occasions, is doffed after the ablutions for the day have 
been finished. 

J Langgoti is the name used when the Dhotce is very small. (Buchanan, in Martin’s “Eastern India,” 
Vol. III., p. 103.) 
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As we proceed it will be observed that these scarfs are frequently manufactured in 
pairs/ with a fag between for convenience of separation; the longer portion being used to 
wrap round the upper part of the body^ and the shorter piece round the loins, as already 
des&ibed. 

The Loongee is worn over the shoulder in a variety of ways. Plates III. and IV., and more 
particularly the latter, show some of these. 

It will be observed, also, that most of the male figures represented in Plates I and III. 
have a cloth of some sort thrown over the shoulder, ready to be adjusted as circumstances 
may require. The same cloth, when of plain material, acts not only as a plaid during the 
day, but as a sheet at nightf 

These scarfs vary in length from 3 to 6 yards, and in breadth from I or to 3 
yards ; two breadths being often joined to form a wider gannent.J 

The materials (cotton, silk, and sometimes wool, or combinations of these) of which the 
Loongees and Dhotees are made, are fully illustrated by the examples, upwards of ninety 
in number, to be seen in the Textile Work itself. § 

The remark made under the head of Turbans, as to the character of the special 
ornamentation adopted, applies equall 3 »^ to the loom-made garment pieces presently to be 
described ; the principle, as already stated, being to employ the decoration in the manner best 
calculated to set off the articles when in wear. For this purpose, not only are the ends 
ornamented, but the borders also, as may be seen in the scarfs over the shoulders of the figures 
in PI. IV. In the case of these men’s scarfs, the two ends as well as the borders receive the 
same amount of ornamentation because both are seen when in use. As in the case of 
turbans, however, we find that the scarfs worn by women have only one ornamented end, 
the opposite one being usually concealed in the process of folding round the person. 

The introduction of special borders and ends into the parts not seen would not only be 
wasteful, and therefore objectionable, but from the character of the materials employed, it 
would increase the thickness of the fabric in a way which would interfere with the comfort 
of the wearer. 

We now proceed to afford specific information regarding this class of native manufacture. 

An arrangement similar to that adopted in the case of turbans will be followed; that is, 
we shall speak of them according to quality and character of ornamentation, beginning with 
the inferior and proceeding upwards to the more elaborate specimens.^ 


• A cloth of this sort, of which two pieces form a dress, is called Jore, from Jora, a pair. 

f Tho calico sheet called Dakar is in the cold weather doubled and worn over the shoulders. (Buchanan, in 
Martin’s • * * § ** Eastern India.") 

J A scarf consisting of two such pieces or breadths stitched together, is called Doputta (literally two breadths); 
tho single piece, or width, Eeputta (one bremlth) is also used without being joined; but those who can afford 
it prefer the more ample garment supplied by the Doputta. 

§ Silk and wool loin cloths, or combinations of both, are called Pitambur, and are worn by Brahmins and other 

high class Hindus exclusively at meal times, when cotton garments of any kind are impure. At meals tho 

Brahmin or other strict Hindu ought to wear no other garment than a Pitambur, the head and body to tho 
waist being uncovered. 

1 The only inconvenience which may be experienced from this arrangement is that the reader who wishes 
to refer to tho samples themselves will have occasionally to turn from one volume to another. This arises 

from three causes. As originally grouped tho examples most worthy of attention were inserted first other 

instances an effort was made to keep together the manufactures of a particular district; and, lastly, in order 
to render tho work as complete as possible, two or three of the volumes were prepared after the others were 
finished. 
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A. LOONOEES, INCLUDING DHOTEES WHEN MANUFACTURED TOGETHER. 

1. Cotton. — Plain; coloured ends; no borders. 

This group, in its simplicity, approaches the class of piece goods which have merely to be 
cut across to form scarfs of suitable dimensions.* 

Nos. 79 and 80 (Vol. If.) afford illustrations of the commonest material of which this 
garment is made. 

No. 79 is a rag for a boy, and is 1 yard 3 inches in length, 19 inches in width, and weighs 
2 ounces. It has a few chocolate-coloured threads across each end close to the edge. 
From Biekul (now Carwar) N. Canara. 

No. 80. A coarse, thick, unbleached cotton, having two red stripes and one blue at each 
end. Worn by the Burghers, an aboriginal Hill-tribe in Southern India. Length, 5 yards 
9 inches ; width, 1 yard ; weight, 3 lbs. 1 oz. From Coimbatore, Madras. 


2. Cotton. — Plain; coloured borders and ends. 

Nos, 46, 47, 50, and 54, Vol. II., in the subjoined Table afford examples of the Jorc 
or complete dress of two pieces, the longer forming the Loongee for wear round the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the shorter, which is of the same pattern, being the 
loin cloth or Dhotee, These are woven with a fag^ to allow of their being readily 
separated. 

No. 75 is an instance of an unusually wide border. 

Nos. 76, 77, and 78 are illustrations of what may be called the minimum of ornamentation 
under this head — slight, however, as it is, it adds materially to the attractiveness of the piece. 

No. 52 is a plain muslin material with simple borders and ends. Although entered as 
a mans garment^ it would be much more frequently used as a woman’s Snree. 

Nos. 109 and 110, Vol. III., although received from Bombay, and stated to have been 
made at Surat, are probably of English manufacture. The borders are good, but the 
few stripes which form the end pattern are too poor, in proportion, to be effective. So far as 
we have observed, this is a remark which applies to almost all the attempts hitherto made 
in this country to manufacture this , class of goods for the Indian market. 

The light, open texture of the fabric, required for ordinary wear in India, is well shown in 
this group ; but further on we shall find illustrations of the thicker cotton materials which 


It will be observed that the numbers on the right-hand corner of the labels run through tho different volumes 
consecutively— from 1 upwards — an anangement which affords facility of ix'ference. In each example tho utmost 
care has been taken to give a sufficient number of portions to show the whole pattern, and so to constitute what 
is called a working sample. 

In cases which show only one specimen of a border or end pattern, it is to be understood that tho two ends or 
borders are alike. 

* The greater proportion of the grey, and tho inferior qualities of the bleached piece-goods exported from this 
country to India, are employed in this manner. 
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are employed during the cold season of the year, and the manufacture of which has as yet, 
we believe, been entirely confined to India itself. 





Measurement. 

Vol. 

No. 

Deicriptiun. 



Length. 

Width. 

II. 

4G 

Cotton, ])ltiin. One-inch border. Coloured stripo.^ 

yds. ms. 

Loongee 

yds. ins. 

11. 

47 

^ inch wide, in each end, in yellow and choco- 

Cottoii, plain. Gauzo-like texture. Green and 

5 20 
Dhotee 

2 27 
Loongee 

2 

11 . 

.jO 

yellow xtripod border, ^ inch wide. At each 
end, one 1 ^ inch, rc'cl and green stripe, and one 
j-inch rod sti ii>e, 1^ inch apart. 

Cotton, plain. A bluo and yellow 8tri|io, inch 

.7 4 
Dhotee 

2 27 
Loongee 

r 

II. 

.74 

wide in border, and two similar strijn's across 
each cud. 

Cotton, plain, unbloachcd. One-inch border of 

,3 9 

Dhotco 

2 18 
Loongco 

1 not 

11. 


reddish brown, striped with two bluo lines. 
At each ('tul, two rod and yellow cross stripc.s, 
one iiu‘h(*s, and one ,'^3 inoli wide. 

Cotton, plain, unbleacdiod. Seven-inch border 

4 18 
Dhotee 

2 27 
r> 28 

1 4 

11. 

7(3 

(unusually wdde), red, yellow, and white stripes. 
Stripes of same colours in (3^ inches of the prin- 
cipal cud. At opposite end ^-incli stripe of red 
and white. 

Colton, plain. j^-iiieh brown strifie in border 

a 0 

1 a 

11 . 


(badly inai'ked). Two ,'3 inch, and ono ^-inch 
rod .stripes across each (uid. 

(.!ol ton, plain, uubleaclied, ^ inch chocolate colour 

8 9 

i 5 

II. 

III. 

7H 

10<) 

stripe in border, and two similar ones across ; 
each end. 

Cotton, plain, unbleached. j'^-inch chocolate 
colour line in border. At each end, one inch, 
and, at 2 inches distance, two ^'^-inch stripes 
of rod. 

Cotton, plain. A 2j-inch border, figured in rod. 

2 9 

1 3 

III. 

110 

green, and yedlow thread. Three linos of red 
thread across each end. 

i Cotton, plain. Two-mch chequered border, in 

4 8 

1 0 

II. 

<72 

retl, green, and yellow. ^-ine.h stripe of live 
led lines acr()S8 each end. 

Coarse inu.slin. Yellow stripe (j-'j inch wide) in 

7 27 

1 9 



border. One inch, and ono small double 

stripe of yellow aiToss principal end. 




Wright. 

Cost.* 

Place of 
manofactore, 
or where 
obtained. 

lbs. uz. 

£ s. d. 


1 4 

0 2 6 

Ganjam, 

Madras. 

r Nagang, 

0 14 

0 2 3 

bought in 
L Madras. 

}i « 

0 3 9 

Nelloro, 

Madras. 


0 2 1^- 

Congoveram, 
M adras. 

1 7 

0 3 3 

Gnujam, 

Madras. 

0 8^ 

0 

3 

Candapoor, 
N. Canara. 

1 10 

0 2 41 

Vcncata- 

gorry, 

Madras. 

0 (>J 

0 

0 

Surat, Bom- 
bay. 

0 121 

0 

7^ 

Surat, Bom- 
bay. 

0 J3A 

0 3 0 

Nagang, 
bought in 
Madras. 


• Soe note, page 17. 


.3. Cotton. — Plain ; silk in borders and ends. 


In this class the ornamentation is accomplished by the use of silk. 

In No. 45 the silk is inserted in the border only, and in No. 48 in the end only; but 
in the other examples given in the table below, both ends and borders are of silk. 

Nos. 44, 45, 48, afford examples of the pleasing effect produced by making the pointings 
(called Kitfaree, from Knfar, a dagger) seemingly unite the inner side of the border to 
the body of the garment. 
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It will be observed that the whole of the examples under this head, with the exception 
of the boy’s garment (No. 48), are woven in two pieces to form a Jore, or dress. 


II. 


II. 


Df»criptioB. 


Cotton, plain. Common texture ; figured bonier, 
^ inch wide, of coloured cotton, with a little 
Moomja silk usetl in imitation of gold 
thread. The Kutar pattern introduced in 
the inner edge of border. Two coloured stripes 
(yellow and c hocolate) at each end, one ,^3 inch 
and one ^ inch wide, and 3^ inch apiu-t- Woven 
in two pieces, with a fag between.* 

Cotton, plain. Hoy’s garment. Ilordc'rs 2;^ inches 
wide, of variegated stripes. In ends, two co- 
loured stripes of cotton ami silk ; one 2^ inches 
and one inch wide, and inches apart. In 
this instance the borders ai ; of ditferont 
colours. Thi.s variation adds to the attructive- 
no.ss of tho piece, so long as botlt colours are 
kept in harmony. 

Cotton, plain. Figured bord<r, with Kutar 
edge of coloured silk 1^ inches wide ; one 3- 
inch silk and cotton, and ono l-incli cotton 
coloured stripe in end. Woven in two [lieces, 
with a fiig iK'tw’oon.* 

Cotton, plain, unbleached. Narrow stripe of <lecp 
jilum-eolotirod silk, inch wiclc, along boi-der. 
Cross stripes of sanio colour at e'ach end, viz., 
one ^ inch wide, and narrow double stripe, 
Inch wide nearer to end. Woven in two pieces, 
w'ith a fag between.* 

Cotton, plain, unbleaclii-d. ( lood texiure. Figured 
silk border (with A'w^tr edge), 1 .V inch wide, 
white silk being used in it iu imitation 
of silver thread. At each end one 3-iiich 
and one |>inch eoloiirod stripe of silk and cot- 
ton. Woven in t\vo pieces, with a fag between.* 

Cotton, plain, nnlleaclied. Good Icxlnre. t inch 
reddish brown silk 6tri|>c in border. 'I'wo 
similar stripes, ono 21 inelies and ono ^ inch 
wide, at cacli end. Woven in I wo ]*ifees, with 
a fag between,* 




Weight 

Length. 

Width. 


ydft. in*. 
Loongeo 

yd*, ina. 

] 

Ih*. Of. 

5 18 
Dhotco 

ll 10 

1 9 

3 4 

i 



l.oongee 
.'5 9 
Dliotec 
3 9 

I 

' Loongec 
; 0 
I)hot(^e 
2 27 


I Ivoongee 

I .5 9 
I Dliotee 
; 3 0 

r i' 

l><M»ngcc . 
4 27 i 
Dhoti'c i 
2 27 i 


0 27 


about 

0 2i 


0 3 0 


riBce of 
maauiacturc, 
or where 
obtained. 


Gnnjam, 

Madras. 


I Congovoram, 
i Madras. 


Salem, Ma* 
dras. 


W oozziKir, 
Madras. 


Snlcin, Ma- 
dras. 


I Congcverain, 
I Madras. 


The Jci'/ here alluded to ns dividing the piece into two jiortionH, that is, into the Loongec, or bo<ly gamient, and the Dhotce, or loin 
cloth, in introduced in order to allow of the two garment# being easily K-parated. 


4. Cotton. — Plain; Coloured borders; Gold in ends. 

Example No. 51, Vol. II. A plain muslin with narrow deep purple-coloured borders, and 
at each end a half-inch cross stripe of crimson and gold thread. This sample is another 
illustration of the manner in which, by a judicious use of a small amount of material, a 
pleasant effect is produced. Length, 3 yards ; width, 1 yard 9 inches ; weight, I lb. 3 oz. 
Price 10*. 6d. From Amee, Madras. 
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5. Cotton. — Plain ; Gold and coloured Cotton in borders ; Gold in ends. 

No. 42, Vol. II. Bleached. Figured borders of gold and of black cotton thread. Has two 
stripes of gold at each end. Two pieces in one length with fag between. Length of 
Loongec 5 yards 27 inches, and of Dhotee 3 yards 4 inches ; width, I yard 13 inches ; 
weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. Price U. 10«. From Woopparaddy, Madras. 


6. Cotton. — Plain; Gold and coloured Silk in borders; Gold in ends. 

No. 41, Vol. II., is an excellent example both of texture and style. Material, unbleached 
cotton. Flowered borders of black silk aud gold inches wide. Gold stripe (2^ inches 

w'ide) at each end. Length, 8 yards 21 inches ; width, 1 yard 19 inches; weight, 1 lb. Price 
3/. 12,s-. From Madura, Madras. 


Having shown the manner in which a plain white cotton fabric is rendered attractive, by 
the ornamentation of its ends and borders, we come next to the instances in which colour 
is employed in the body of the piece, as well as in the ends and borders. 

In the three groups which follow, the classification has not, as in the previous groups, been 
strictly founded upon the character of the border and end patterns, since the quality or 
thickness of the material has been also taken into consideration. 

In group 7, the texture, although a little closer, will be fbmid to be not unlike that of 
examples already dealt with. In No. 8 group, however, we find a stouter and softer material ; 
whilst in group 9 the fabric is as thick as many of the slighter woollen cloths made in 
Fiiigland. 

It is an error to suppose that thick and warm fabrics arc not required in India. ^J'hroughout 
a great portion of that country the sutfering of the poor from cold during certain seasons, 
particularly at night, is as great as wdth us in Europe. The temperature in many parts of 
India falls occasionally during the cold season to the freezing point or below it. But even 
when the temperature docs not go down so low as 32^, a fall from 90’ during the day to 60*^ 
at night — a by no means uncommon occurrence at certain seasons — produces a very decided 
sensation of cold and a consequent demand for warm clothing. 

The thicker materials now under consideration arc durable as well as warm, and of their 
commercial importance as a class, evidence is afforded by the fact that during the recent 
cotton famine in England and the consequent rise in price of the raw material in India, the 
native goods retained their position in the market more firmly than the English ones did, 
though the price of the native-made goods rose to a much greater extent than did that 
of the European. The report of the Sudder Board of Revenue to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces “regarding the slackness of demand for European cotton goods” 
(dated Allahabad, l6th March 1864) so well illustrates this point that we give in a foot-note 
the portions which specially refer to the subject.* 


* “ 'I'ho extraordiniiry rise of I'l ice ” (of ilio rnw material) “has affected, though unequally, the demand both for 
native ainl for European fluffs. The same money only buys half, and often loss than half, the quantity of cloth it 

used to.” “ The enhanced prices have diminishcil the consumption both of English and of native 

pieces ; but, at least in the western districts, they have affected the English more than the native. This is remarkable, 
.seeing that the native goods have advanced in price in a higher ratio than the European — the increase in the former 
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The man who could afford to purchase only one garment piece in the year I’ound it true 
economy to buy one which would both last long, and give liiin a proper protection against 
cold. 

We may here remark that many of the mixed cotton and woollen fabrics now manufactured 
in this country would probably be suitable substitutes in the Indian market for the thick 
and warm cotton stuffs which the native makes ; all that is wanted being skill in turning 
out goods of the proper lengths and breadths, and with a style of ornamentation like that 
which the native adopts and likes ; an important necessity, however, being that they 
should be of good washing material, both as to quality and dye : without this qualification 
they would be useless. 

It would be well if a thicker class of cotton goods could be supplied at a price which 
would suit the ordinary Indian consumer ; but there is no doubt that mixtures of cotton and 
wool of a fine soft description, would suit a large class of the people. Indeed, we actually 
find that in India, where the supply of the finer kinds of wool is as yet but limited, the high 
price of cotton during the past three years considerably increased the use of woollen 
manufactures, which in some disti'icts were more than doubled in pricc.f 

7. Cotton. — Coloured Thread ; Borders and Ends formed uy Modifications of Pattern. 

The subjoined table indicates the examples which come under this head. 

It will be observed that with the exception of Nos. 11 7, Vol. III., and 129, Vol. IV., the 
whole of the illustrations given have been manufactured by the Lubbays of Madras, to 
whom reference has already been made. .Some of the specimens show expertness in the 
imitation of foreign^ patterns, and their skill in suiting these to the reiiuircrncnts of the 

Wing cent, per cent., and in some ease.*} rising even to near 200 i^r cent., whil<! tlie iuller liavo risen only fi’om GO to 
100 per cent.” 

“One chief reason for this difference is, no doubt, that the native fabrics >m; heavier and contain more cotton ; the 
cost of production remaining the same, the rise in the price is of course greater in the heavier than in liie lighter 

stuffs.” “ What is strange is, tfiat while tlicy have increased in price so much more than 

English goods, they should still maintain themselves in the inarkot better than English goods can do. Yet the tenor 
of the evidence contained in the rciturns leaves no doubt on this htwl.” 

“ The consumption of tlie native goods has iliminished in eonscquenco of the increased price, but fbo consutnption 
of English goods has diminished in fur greater measure. In this view tho native gocsls liuve, to some extent and 
in a certain sense, taken the pla<;o of the English; yet this has heen, not in consetpicnco of increased, but in spite 
of very considerably iHininisbed pioiluetion. Tfie reasons assigned arc various. It is alleged that, notwithsliinding 
the relatively greater increase of its price, tlie cost of tho coarse native urtiido is still consideiably less lliuii that 
of any English stuffs that would answer the same object. It is Ircld that tho native article is more durable, 
thicker, warmer, and better suited to the wants of the people in these pi’Ovinccs ; and tliat Lancashire must 
produce a coarser, thicker, and cheaper article tlian it docs at present before it can eonipcto in this depai tnicnt of 
manufacture with the native weaver.” 

In the appendix to the same report, Mr. W. A. Forbes statcH that the Markcen, a stout warm kind of English 
cloth, somewhat like tho stout native variety, became doubled in price, wbereas the ordinary light Englisli goods 
increased in price to the extent of only one-third. 

* The inconvenience which would uriso from wearing tho thicker rautcrinl during tho hot period of tlie year 
is simply avoided by not putting it on. 

f Mr. H. D. Robertson (in Appendix to tho Report already quoted) states this with reference to the Saharun- 
pore districts , and the remark ajiplics to other places as well. 

J Is it certain that the checks and other patterns hero alluded to are foreign to India ? Our knowledge of the fact 
that these Lubbays are reputed to have devoted themselves very much to the manufacture of such imitations seems to 
indicate the probability that tho patterns in question are of exotic origin, and wo arc inclined to believe that some of 
the more Tartan-looking ones must be so. On the other hand we have, from parts of India with which our 
communications have been of recent date, patterns clearly of Indian origin, yet very similar to our Tartans. 

(3428.) O 
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Indian market. It will be observed that in the checks which have been imitated, the ends 
and borders, which constitute the article a separate and special garment, have been produced 
simply by a modification of the body pattern. 



No. j 



Mcasnremeut. 

i 




Place of 

Vol. 


Description. 




Weight 



Manufacture, 







or ■where 




Length. 

Width. 





obtained. 

II. 

63 


yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 
1 3 

lbs. os. 

£ 


</. 


Colton. Pattern, j^rcen, rod, white, and yellow 

3 

27 

0 10^ 

0 

3 

6 

Conathoor, 



chock. lioidcrH 1 inch, and ends 7 inches, 
formed by modification of pattern. 








Madras. 

II. 

6.) 

Cotton. Pattern, black and white check, on 

3 

18 

1 2 

I 1 

0 

3 

0 

Pulicat, Ma- 



crimson groiiiul. llordtM-s 1 inch wide, 

and ends H inches, formed by modification of 








dras. 



pattern. 









TI. 

()G 

Cotton. I’attcrn, lar/^o bloc and white check. 

3 

27 

1 0 

0 12 

0 

2 

9 

Mylapore, 



IJorilers and ends foiined by modification of 
])atteni. 








Madras. 

II. 

07 

Cotton. Pattern, blue and white inch) check 

4 

9 

1 2 

0 14 

0 

S 

0 

Pulicat, Ma- 



on scarlet ground. Borders and ends formed 
by modification of pattern. 








dras. 

II. 

OH 

Cotton. Pattern, large (2^ inch) blue and white 

3 

27 

1 2 

1 3 

0 

5 

3 

Pulicat, Ma- 



check. IJluo ground. No sjKJcial border. Yel- 
low cross 8tripe.s in each end. 








dras. 

II. 

00 

Cotton. I’nttern, green, yellow, and wbllo (f incli) 

7 

12 

1 2 

1 0 

0 

7 

0 

Mylapore, 



chock on a rcxl ground. Border and ends 
formed by modification of pattern 








Madras. 

II. 

71 

Cotton. Pattern, a small blue inch) check 

on crimson ground. Border 1^ incli wide, 

2 

9 

1 4 

0 7^ 

0 

2 

0 

Coonathoor, 









Madias. 

furmc'd by modification of pattern. Cross 
stripes of red and white introduced into each 




end. 









II. 

72 

Cotton. Pattern, small crimson check (9 lines to 

6 27 

1 3 

1 6 

0 

8 

0 

Coonathoor, 



HU inch) on a black ground. Tbo weft stripe 
witlidrnwn in 40 indies of <‘ach end, and cros.s 








Madras. 



stnpcs of red and white arc introduced. 









11 . 

73 

Cotton. Pattern, hlijo, crimson, and white check. 

1 inch border and (> inch ends, formed by mo- 

3 

18 

0 34 

0 9 

0 

2 

n 

Coonathoor, 









Madras, 



dification of pattern. 









III. 

117 

Cotton. I’attern, small blue and white chock to 

4 

18 

1 22 

1 1 

0 

4 

0 

Loodiana, 



within 12 inche.s of each end. 2^-inch blue 
slripo border. Cross stripes of Iduo at each 








Punjab. 



end. 









IV. 

129 

Cotton. Pattern, rod and white check. 3}-inch 

4 

30 

1 8 

1 0 

0 

6 

0 

Shikarpore, 



border and 7 inches of each end marked by 
modification of pattern. 








Sind. 


8. Cotton. — Coloured Thread; Stripes and Checks; Special Borders and Ends. 

In this group it will be observed that although some of the patterns are similar to those in 
the last one, the borders have a more special character. 

As regards thickness of material some of the examples in it are intermediate between 
the last group and that which is to follow. No. Ill, Vol. III., shows a soft materia], 
pleasant to wear, and is worthy of careful examination. 
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Vol. 

No. 

i 

' Dewriptiou. 

1 

1 Mvatiurcuient. 
Length, j WidUi. 

1 

y<l». ius. v<ls. ins. ; 

: 

Weight, 1 

: i 

CtwI. 

C .V. </. 

! I'lncv of 

t Manufacture, 

! or wlicnce 

1 otitiuncU. 

11. 

59 1 

j 

Cotton. Deep rose colour, with black stripes, 1 1 
to the inch. Borders (^-iuch) green and black j 
strii)es. At each end two yellow and green : 
stripes, one ^ inch and one T inch Avido. 1 

4 U 

1 0 

1 

0 1 .3 ‘ 

0 4 0^ 

. Mylaporc, 
Madras. 

II. 

60 

i 

1 ! 

Cotton. Dull yellow and chocolate-coloured check, i 
(12 to the inch), 6 inches of each end being ; 
darker in pattern than body of piece. Borders j 
(2^-ineh) dark choi.-olnto colour .^tripes. Mndu 
and worn by the Lubbays. 1 

1 2 f) 

I 9 

0 10^ 

i 

i 

1 

i 

0 2 3 

Karikal, Ma- 
dras. 

u. 

, 62i 

i 

Cotton. Small black lino cheek (10 to an inch) 
on dark blue ground. Coloured stripes in 
borders inche-s wide. In about a yard of i 

each end of the piece the clu'ck pattern is dis- ; 
continued and cros.s stripes of varioii.s colours 
and widths introduccil. Worn by the Eubbays.* 

ii 0 

1 ^ i 

1 H ; 

1 1 
1 

0 7 9 

Coonathoor, 
Math' as. 

11. 

64 

1 j 

i i 

Cotton. Deep rose colour ground, with narrow 
black stripe, 10 to the inch. Same as No. 
.')9, but without the border. Worn by the 
Lubbays. 

2 9 

1 4 

0 4 1 

0 2 () 

Karikal, Ma- 
dras. 

III. 

i(X); 

Cotton. Red. Borders. 2-inch .stripes, chiefly 
green. A green, red, and white 3^-indi stripe j 
acro.ss each end. ; 

1 5 2K 

0 32 

1 2 - 
i 

0 4 0 

Shikaritoro, 

Sind, 

1 

III.; 

1 

105 

Cotton. Check of narrow blue lines j^-inch apart. 
One inch border striped in colours. Cross 
stripes (5 inches) at each end, in orange, green, 
and crimson. A common pattern. 

6 12 

1 4 

1 14 j 

j 0 (i 0 

Sbikarpore, 
j Sind. 

III. 

i 

111 

Cotton. Plain twilled. 1-incii bordiTS, red stripe, 

1 and dotted margin. Acro.ss each cn<l a 3-inch 
stripe in yellow, blue and red, and 8tri|R», 

in rod and blue. 

2 .30 

1 IH 

1 7 • 

' 0 7 .3 ^ 

' Nnrrai>oro, 

1 Sind. 

in. 

113 

1 

i 

Cotton. TAvilled, cliromo yellow colour. Borders, 
|-inch strijic of green with white lino edges. 
At each end cross stripe inches Avide, same 

pattern as border.s ; and near the extreme end 
a ^-inch stripe of gna-n and white. 

2 27 

1 14 

J 7 

0 4 0 

1 Sliikarpore, 
j Sind. 

t 


9. Cotton, — Colouiiei) Thiikad ; Checks and Stripes; Figured Diaper Body; Borders 
AND Ends formed oenerallv by modification of Pattern. 

The subjoined table includes the first examples given of the thick material* to which 
reference has been made, and to which the remarks regarding the probable advantages of 
employing a mixture of wool and cotton apply. 

Nos. 119, Vol. III., and 126 and 127, Vol. IV., arc good examples of intermediate qualities. 
Nos. 479 and 480, Vol. XII., given under the head of Cloths for Domestic Purposes, afford 
illustrations of a still stouter and warmer fabric, which would prove saleable at certain times 
and places.f 


* Called Kass or, more propeily, Khes. Loodiana Khes is said to be the besL kind of’ coMoti f'alnic 
mode ii) the Punjab. It is cxpoi tcd in some quantity to Leh and Chanthan in Chincjso Tartary, 

Buchanan in “Martin’s Eastern India,” Vol. I. p. 3.1.3, defines Khes to bo a cotton diaper used by natives as a 
dress, but in demand by Kurojieans for table-linen purposes. The prices of the specimens from Sind, illthough 
representing what they actually cost, can scaiccly bo regarded as representing their real value in the market, 
t So also do some of the thicker materials used for trouserings shown amongst the piece-goods. 
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Vol. 

No. 

III. 

102 

III. 

112 

III. 

114 

III. 

115 

III. 

IKi 

III. 

118 

in. 

119 

HI. 

120 

IV. 

121 

IV. 

122 

IV. 

125 

IV. 

126 

IV. 

127 

XII. 

479 

XII. 

480 


Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 


Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 

Length. 

Width. 

Piece. 



yds. ins. 

yds ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ K. rf. 


Cotton. Figured, <liaf)er pattern. Two-inch bor- 
ders, dark umlxT and gro(*n stripea ; main atri])e 
of light umber. 2jf-incli grt^en stripe across 
each end. A soft and thick fabric, much used. 

5 4 

1 20 

3 6 

0 4 7 

Nurrapore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Figured, diaper pattern in red and white. 
Two-inch borders formed by variation in colour, 
and al)Bcnco of the white stripe of the check 
pattern. Kach end for 6 inches marked in 
similar way. Not so soft and thick as No. 102. 

2 32 

1 10 

1 6 

0 8 0? 

Nurrapore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white. 
Herders 4^ inches, and ends 10^ inches, formed 
by adaptation of body pattern. 

2 27 

I 14 

1 14 

0 9 9? 

Nurrapore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white, 
checked with crimson. Hordor and ends formed 
by adaptation of main pattern. 

2 33 

1 22 

2 1 

0 15 4^? 

Nurrapore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Blue and white, ^ inch, checkered 
pattern. Borders 1;^ inch, of blue stripes. 
Stripe inch wide, and of same pattern as 

border across each end. 

2 34 

0 26 

2 1 

0 9 9? 

Nurrapore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Figured pattern, blue and white. Border 
1^ inch, and ends 5 inches, formed by mo<liflca- 
tion of body pattern. 

2 13 

1 1 

1 12 

0 5 0 

Runcepofcim, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Small blue and red checkered pattern, 
on a white ground. An iiich border of similar 
pattern, but still smallei*. Blue and white 
cross stripes at each cud, in keeping with general 
design. 

Cotton. Dark blue, with broad -white stripes. 
Special modification of pattern to form borders 
and ends. Used as a covering for the body, and 
also as horse cloths. 

2 27 

I 20 

1 5 

0 12 0? 

Runeeporeim, 

Sind. 

3 12 

1 10 

2 

0 3 6 

Shikarpore, 

Sind. 

Cotton. Dark bluo. Largo blue and white check. 
Striped li-incli borders, and one 2J-inch stripe 
across each end in accordance with pattern of 
piece. 

Cotton. Blue and white stripe. 1 inch coloured 
stripe in border, l^-inch red stripe across 
each end. 

Cotton. Somowliat like a small diaper pattern. 
The only attempt at ornamentation is in the 
narrow fringe at the end of the piece, in 
which red cotton is introduced at intervals 
of 1 inch. 

Cotton. Bleached. Somewhat like the “ duck ’* 
used for military summer trowsers. No special 
borders or ends. Good example of a favourite 
plain warm material. 

3 IH 

1 10 

1 13^ 

0 2 0 

Shikarpore, 

Sind. 

2 27 

3 0 

2 18 1 

1 

1 4 

1 18 

1 9 

I 4 

1 5 

1 3 

0 1 

Shikarpore, 

Sind. 

Sylhet. 

1 

Cachar. 

Cotton. Bleached, coarse. Borders inch 

stripe of pink. Similar stripes across each end. 
Soft and thick material. 

8 0 1 

1 2 

1 14 

0 2 0? 

Shikarpore,- 

Sind. 

Cotton. iSooj/iei/. A thick material of ti/i^ 
bleached cotton, with largo diaper pattern in 
bleached cotton woven in the unbleached mato* 
rial. Used as a counterpane. 

2 9 i 
! 
i 
i 

1 4 

2 0 

0 4 6 

Kurnool, 

Madras. 

Cotton. Soojnry. A thick material of dark 
red cotton, with hu ge diaper pattern in bleached 
cotton woven in the coloured material. Used 
as a counterpane. In this and the previous 
example, the design tow'urds tho end is varied 
from tho diamond shape or diaper pattern into 
zig-zag cross stripc.s, also in bleachctl cotton 
on the red ground, and an inch and a Imlf of 
tho extreme end is plain white, with a slight 
fringe. 

2 9 i 

1 4 

2 0 

0 4 6 

Kurnool, 

Madras. 
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10. Cotton. — Dyed; Burdeks and Ends printed. 

No. 58, Vol. II. and No. 130, Vol. IV., afford illustrations of printing brought to bear upon 
the production of garment pieces of the class now under notice. No. 58, 8 yards 9 inches 
long, 1 yard 10 inches wide, weighing 1 lb. 11 oz. and costing 7^., is a badly dyed pale 
pink with narrow inch) figured borders in chocolate and black. At each end there are 
two cross stripes, one similar to the border, the other narrower and entirely chocolate 
colour. From Masulipatam, Madras. 

No. 130, though poor in execution, shows tolerably well how printing may accomplish 
a desired effect. 

The body is the dull but favourite red,* with squares of white spots. The borders 
(Ij inch wide) are black with white dotted pattern. There are two cross stripes at each 
end (one 3^ and the other l|, inches) of the same pattern as the border, but separated to 
the extent of 6 inches by a pattern of flowered pines. Length, 2 yards 3 inches; width, 
1 yard 6 inches, weight 4^ ounces, price Is. From Surat, Bombay. 

We come now to the coloured cotton Loongecs and Dhotccs in which silk is introduced 
into the ends and borders in order to add to their attractiveness. In manufacturing this 
class of goods it is important that the borders should be stiff and thick, and that the weft 
should not appear through the silk. 


11. Cotton. — Coloured or dyed; Silk Ends; no Borders. 

Nos. 97 and 99, Vol III., are from Kohat, an important wool-producing district. 

The first is dark blue without a border, but plain and figured stripes, in coloured silk 
and cotton, arc woven across each end to a depth of 9 inches. This piece is 10 yards long 
by 37 inches wide, and weighs lib. 12 oz. 

No. 99 is of a similar character, except that across each end the stripes are of red and 
yellow silk and 2^ inches wide. The dimensions of this sample are ; length 3 yards, width 
1 yard 2 inches, and weight 1 lb. 1 oz. 

These are examples of a garment which is extensively used by both sexes in the valleys 
west of Kohat. 


12. Cotton. — Coloured or dyed; Silk Borders; coloured Cotton Ends. 

No. 103, is also from Kohat, and is of dark blue cotton, with a plain 1-inch stripe of 
red along the border. Each end is marked by a weft of white thread for a depth of 9 inches. 
The length is 4 yards 17 inches, width 1 yard 6 inches, weight 1 lb. 15 oz. Commonly worn 
by the men of the Ayrore valley in the Kohat district. 

The body pattern of No. 108 is a small check of red and white on a green ground. 
It has a 2i-inch stripe of crimson silk in the border, and the ends arc varied by a narrow 
stripe pattern crossed by faint stripes of green. This piece, which is 2 yards 3 inches long 
by 1 yard 6 inches wide, and weighs 8 ounces, is from Surat in Bombay. The price in 1854 
was 4s. 


* The favourite reds, as a rule, are dark ones. The Turkey redt and other variations of pare nuuldcr dyo 
colours are extremely popular, not merely on account of the colour, but because that colour is a fast one— a most 
important consideration with the native customer, owing to the very frequent washing of a rough character. 
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13. Cotton. — Plain dyed; Silk Borders and Ends. 

Nos. 95 and 98, Vol. III., are the examples under this head. No. 95 is dark blue 
(a favourite colour) with 1^-inch border of dark crimson silk. About 42 inches of each 
end is decorated with plain and figured cross stripes, in silk and cotton, of various colours. 

This specimen is interesting, not merely because so considerable a portion of each end is 
ornamented, but also because the border is sewn on. 

Length of piece, 5 yards 24 inches ; width, I yard 8 inches ; wdght, 3 lb. 4 oz. From 
Kohat. 

No. 98 is a soft material worthy of notice. The pattern, which is a kind of diaper, 
in crimson,, deserves attention. The border in this instance is a stripe of yellow silk 
(probably in imitation of gold lace) with margins of coloured cotton thread. Across each 
end is a coloured and figured stripe of silk and cotton 3^ inches wide. 

Length 3 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, • weight, lib. 8oz. It cost 11«. Gd. From 
Nurrapore, Sind. 


14. Cotton. — Check; Silk Borders and Ends. 

No. 9^5 is an example of a favourite pattern in the Punjab. The body pattern is a very 
small dark blue check, with a border formed by a 2.^ inch stripe of red silk. In each end, 
for 1.3 inches, cross stripes of yellow, green, and crimson silks are introduced. Length 
4 yards, width I yard 17 inches, and weight 1 lb. 54 Price 125. Frpm Leiah, in the 
Punjab. 

The pattern of No. 101, Vol, III. is a wide open check of narrow crimson lines, 1 inch 
apart, on a white ground. Border, a 2-inch stripe of crimson silk, with £-inch edging on 
the inner side of the Kutar pattern. Across each end, a 3^‘inch stripe of crimson silk 
and white cotton. Length 3 yards 7 inches. Width 1 yard 8 inches. Weight llj ounces. 
Price in 1854, 45. lOd. From Find Dadun Khan. 

No. 104, Vol. III. This is a check pattern, formed by faint crimson lines -j'^ths of an 
inch apart on white ground. The border consists of a plain 2-inch crimson silk stripe, and 
across each end ore a d^-inch stripe of crimson, green, and yellow silks, and four supple- 
mentary stripes of crimson and yellow silks 4 inch wide. Length 3 yards 22 inches, width 
1 yard 16 inches, weight Hb. 3oz. Price II 5 . 6</. From Lahore in the Punjab. 


15. Cotton. — Plain Dye; Cotton and Silk Borders; Gold Ends. 

No. 56, Vol. II., is a further illustration of the method in which the two garment pieces, 
viz., the Loongee and Dhotee, arc woven in one piece with a fag at the point of sepa- 
ration. The material is a rose-coloured muslin with a Ij-inch border, “Kutar” pattern. 
Moonga silk is introduced, apparently in imitation of gold thread. At each end is a j-inch 
cross stripe of gold and black thread. 

The length of the longer piece, or Loongee, is 5 yards 27 inches, and of the shorter, or 
Dhotee, 2 yards 18 inches, the width 1 yard 11 inches,, and the weight lib. 2ozs. From 
Rajahmundry, Madras, w’here, in 1854, the piece cost 145. Gd. 


This i.s occasionally done ; and borders made for the puriiose might bo so employed to a greatei- extent than 
tiiey are. 
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16. CoTTOx. — P lain Dve; Gold Bordeus and Ends. 

No. 57, Vol. II., is a pink coarse muslin or light cotton fabric. The special border in this 
instance is of the Kutnr pattern already described. It is stamped in black on the piece, 
and is figured with gold thread. At each end arc a |-inch and a f'j-inch stripe of dark 
brown, relieved by lines of gold thread. 

Length 8 yards 18 inches. Width 1 yard 11 inches. Weight 1 lb. 3oz. Price 1/. 4«. 6rf. 
From Madura, but purchased in Madras. 


17- Silk and Cotton Check. 

No. 61. Vol. II., is of a deep rose-coloured ground, in which is woven a faint check 
of yellow silk thread. The borders and ends are a modification of the main pattern. 
Manufactured by the Lubbays, and obtained from Mylapore, Madras. Length 3 yards 
27 inches, width I yard 2 inches, weight 10 ounces. Price Ah. (Sd. 


18. Silk and Cotton. — Silk Borders and Ends. 

Nos. 92 and 93, Vol. III., in this group, are worthy of attention as affording examples 
of a thickish material formed by a combination of silk and cotton. 




DoBcriptioii. 

j Measurement. 

Weight. 


Place of 
hbaufacturc, 



j Is'ngth. 

1 Width. 


or where 
ohtainwi. 




ydn. ins. 

yd*, in*. 

11m. i)s. 

X 4, ll. 


III. 

92 

Light blue cotton weft, and silk warn, with ^-iuch 
coloured and figured stripes, f inch apart, j 
Border 2{i inches wide, laced pattcu’H, in yellow 
and other coloured silks. At each cud a broad 
(4§ inches) cross silk stripe, one crimson and 
the other yellow. Edg<^ with two l|-incli 
figured stripes. 

4 71 

i 

! 1 

1 IH 

1 14 


Hyderabad, 

Sind. 

III. 

93 

Coloured .stripes, alternately ^ inch and ^ inch 
wide. 2|-inch border of blue and coTourcsl 
silks, laced pattern. 'At each end a broiul silk 
cross 8tri|)0 of yelloM' on one side, and crimson 
on the other, edged with two If-inch figured 
‘ stripes in coloured silks. Total width of cross 
stripes in ends, 8 inches. 

4 0 

I 20 

2 0 


Hyderabad, 

Sind. 

m. 

94 

Green, with ^ inch check of crimson silk. 4 inch 
stripe of yellow silk at each end, and a faint 
stripe of the same colour in the border. 

6 20 

1 (i 

1 1 

0 16 0 

- J 

llunccpore, 

Sind. 


19- Silk and Cotton. — Gold in Bobdebs and Ends. 

No. 86, Vol. III., Cotton weft and silk warp. Pattern, a white ground checked with 
crimson silk lines ^ inch apart. Rich laced border (1^ inch wide) in gold and blue and white 
thread. 

Deep (91 inch) cross stripes of gold and crimson at each end. L.ength 7 yards 15 inches. 
Width 1 yard 18 inches, weight 1 lb. 1 oz. Price 1/. 12«. From Jhelum, in the Punjab. 
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No. 218, Vol. VI., is a gauzc-like fabric of green cotton warp and crimson silk weft. 
Border ( inch wide) of crimson silk figured with gold lace. At each end a laced pattern 
of gold thread 1^ inches wide. Length 3 yards 4^ inehes. Width, 1 yard 15 inches, 
M'eight, 9 ounces. Price 18#. From Bombay. 


20. Silk. — Gold Borders and Ends. 

The specimens described in the following table afford some excellent examples of the 
extent to which ornamentation of the class of garments under notice is carried. These rich 
Loongees arc only manufactured in a few places in India, and all of them display a remarkable 
similarity in the patterns of their borders and ends. 


Vol. 

No. 

Description. 

1 Mea.surcDient. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 

Length, 

Widtli. 

Piece, 

or ■where 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. uz. 

! £ s. d. 


III. 

81 

Yellow corded silk. Rich Incod border inches 
wide, of gold and crimson and black silk. 
74*ii>ch cross stripes at each end of gold and 
crimson silk. Woven in half widths, each 
having tho border on ono .side only. 'Fwo of 
.such width.s being sewn together, a couiplcto 
garment with two i)ordor3 is formed. 

3 25 

0 29 

0 14^ 


Bhawulpore. 

III. 

82 

Deep crimson ground, chocked with narrow green 
linos ^ of an inch ajmi't. Rich laced borders 
1| inches wide in gold and coloured silks. 
Cross .stripes at each end of green and crimson 
silk and gold. This example, unlike No. 81, 
is woven iu ono piece, with a border on each 
side. 

3 10 

1 16 

1 4^ 

~ 

Jholura, Pun- 
jab. 

III. 

84 

Plain, light einnainon-eolourod silk. Rich laced 
bonier (2 inches wide) of gold and coloured 
silks. Each end has also a 3-inch cross 
stripe of gold lace in tho same colours, hut of 
difl'eront pattern. Woven in half widths, two 
piocc.s sown together forming ono garment. 

•I 3 

0 28^ 

0 9i 


Bhawulpore. 

111. 

8.) 

Deep crimson ground, with a chock of narrow 
white lines ,\-inch apart. Richly laced border 
(2 inches wide) of gold and silver thread.s and 
eolounal silks. Cros.s stripe 4^ inches wide in 
gold and colours at each end. 

3 34 

I 18 

1 12^ 

i 7 19 7.1 

1 ■ 1 

Lahore, Pun- 
jab. 

III. 

I 87 

Crimson ground. Border (1^ inches wide) of 
gold and blue. At each end a cross stripe, 
2| inehes wide, of gold and coloured cotton 
threads.^ 

3 18 

' 1 

1 14 

1 H 

.4 0 0, 

Goodaspore, 

Punjab. 

III.: 

i 

! 

i 

8‘) 

Figured 8trii)cs alternately yellow and green, and 
crimson and white. Richly laccd 2-inch border 
of gold and coloured silks. At each end a 
3\-inch cross stripe, in design and material 
similar to border. 

•4 8 . 

1 

j 

1 18 

1 8i 


Bhawulpore. 

III. 

90 

Deep red silk with small yellow check (6 lines to 
an incli). 21-inch border of crimson silk, 
crossed by ^-inch .stripes of gold thread, 1-^inch 
apart. In 19 inche.sof each end cross stripes of 
crimson and green silks with gold. 

7 0 

1 14 

1 13i 

i 

2 0 0 

But tala, 
Goodaspore. 

HI. 

91 

Yellow silk, with small crimson chock (six lines 
to an inch). 2t.incli border of crimson silk, 
crossed by ^-inch stripes of gold thread, l^- inches 
apart. Ends (20 inches) cross strijMSS of crimson, 
green, and yellow silk, and gold. 

7 5 

1 20 

1 Hi 

4 0 0 

Buttalo, 

Goodaspore. 


This pi-caliar use of gold and coloured cotton tliread for the oroamentation of silk fabrics is very effective. 
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21. Silk. — Gold and Silver figured Stripes. 

No. 88, Vol. III., is an example of a piece said to be suitable for a Loongce. 

The pattern, however, is more like that employed for trowser pieces. The specimen in 
question has neither borders nor ends, and to make it into a loongee, these would have to be 
added. From Bhawulpore.* Length, 5 yds. 15 in.; width, 31 inches ; weight, 1 lb. 3joz. 


22. Silk. — Silver Ends; Silk Borders. 

No. 83, Vol. III. Crimson checked by narrow green lines ; borders green with the Kutar 
pattern ; ends, for 18 inches, ornamented with cross stripes of green, yellow, black and 
silver. Length, 6 yds. 24 ins. ; width, 1 yd. 14 ins. ; weight, 1 lb. 1 oz. From Ilawul Pindee, 
Punjab. 


23. AVool. — Variously Ornamented. 

In the Table below will be found a description of the examples in which wool is the material 
employed. It will be observed that these have in the Table been grouped according to the 
mode in which their borders and ends are decorated. 


No. 

of 


Description. 

Mcasureineut. 

Weight 

Cost. 

1‘iuce of 
Manufheture, 

Vol. 

Saitiiile. 


Ix-ngth. 


of piece. 

or wliero 
obtained. 

XV r. 

()28 


'Deep end (16 inches) forincd l>y cros.s 
. stripes of various colours and widths. 

yils. ins. 

6 12 

yds. iiis. 

0 30 

\m, oz. 

1 11 


Hyderabad, 

Sind. 

XVI. 


r 

Large double line chock of blue on plain 
uncoloured ground. .3 inches of end 
dark crinison, with blue and white 
cross stripes. 

,3 1.3 

0 28 

4 0 


Kooloo, 

oiftained 

from 

Kangra. 

XVI. 

642 

H 

X 

Plain, uncolourod. Clo.se to end a ,'’q iiitdi 
coloured stripe. 

.3 If) 

1 16 

3 4 

0 r, 3 

Heejapuor. 

XVII. 

644 

(O 

e 

"Plain, uncolouiV(l, coarse texture. |-inch 
stripe of yellow in border. Fringed 
end, with narrow cross lino of yellow. 
Sewn together in centre to form com- 
plete loongee. 

3 0 

I 14 

j 

o ! 

j 

0 3 

Bangalore, 
sent from 
Madras. 

XVIII. 

j 

! 

s 

§ 

0 

lied ground, with small yellow check ; 
border (|-inch wide) is a long stripe of 
a flowered pattern, woven in coloured 
wools and silk, sewn on to tho garment 
piece. A similar strijte is inserted 
across the end of tho loongee. 

5 y 

1 34 j 

i 

1 

2 0 

5 4 0 

Cashmere. 

XVI. 

i 

: 637 

1 

Vi 

Crimson, wdlh 1-inch stripe in border of 
uncoloured cotton. Two sewn together 
form one garment piece. 

3 0 

1 14 j 

2 4 

0 3 0 

Bangalore, 
sent from 
Madras. 


* Tho specimens from Bhawulpore were presented by the Nawab, and their cost is consequently unknown. 
As already stated, it would not bo safe in any instance to regard the prices attached to the articles as the present 
value. They merely represent tho amount known to have been paid for them when they wore bought in 1854. 
(3«8.) H 
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lOOQI-KABl QiLEmom: 


No. of 


Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufheture, 
or where 
obtained. 

Vol. 

Sunple. 


1 Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 

XVIII 



'Tlain uncoloured miteriaL Border (1^ 
inch wide) consisting of a Ij^-inch stripe 
of green silk, and an inner f-inch silk 
stripe ef crimson, with yellow centre. 
Also called u “ Dhoosa,” or wrapper. 

Plain, dark, tincoloured material. Border 
(2 inches wide) consisting of a l-i'^-inch 
stripe of crimson silk, and a p„-inch 
inner silk stripe of white with green 
centre. Woven in two lengths with 
fng between. 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ $. d. 


. 087 


3 6 

Single 

1 9 

piece. 

1 2 

1 14 0 

Lahore. 

XVIIl 

688 

i 

3 4 

Single 

1 17 

piece. 

I 12^ 

I 14 0 

Lahore. 

XVIII. 

689 

§ 

ut 

Plain, light drab, uncoloured material. 
Border, Inches wide, of crimson 

silk, plain. Woven in two lengths with 
fag between. 

3 14 

1 9 

1 11 

1 6 0 

Lahore. 

XVIII. 

690 

lA 

Plain, imcoloured, brown material. 
Border, 1| inches wdo, consisting of 
an inch stripe of crimson silk, and an 
inner l-inch silk stripe of white and 
green. 

2 30 

1 6 

0 14^ 

1 6 0 

Lahore. 

xvm. 

691 


Plain, uncolourcd, white material. 
Bolder (l^ inches wide), consisting of 
inch stripe of green silk, and a i 
^-Inch stripe of crimson and yellow silk | 
^ in the inner side. j 

3 6 

1 12 

1 

1 15 0 

About 

Lahore. 

XVII, 

662 

i| 

N 

0 

m 

T’lairi, dark grey body. Border, 1^-inch 
stripe in crimson, green and yellow 
silks. Across end a 3-inch stripe with 
figured centre in criin.son, yellow and 
green coloured silks. Used fur boily 
clothing in cold weather, also for bed 
covers and suddlo-cloths. Sown to- 
gether in centre to form one gannent. 

5 12 

0 26 

3 14 

0 4 0 

Hyderabad 

Sind. 


No. 676 , Vol. XVIII., from Cashmere, is an example of a woollen Loongee with silk and 
silver borders. The colour is orange yellow, and the pattern a small diaper. The borders, 
which are of the sjime pattern, have a silver thread warp. They are upwards of 5 inches 
in width, and have green silk and woollen stripes on either side, with an additional stripe of 
green silk between them and the extreme edge of the piece.* 


This concludes what we have to say of the important class of Loongees and Pitamburs, and 
of Loongees and Dhotees manufactured in one piece. 


* Tho tliraensions, weight. See., of tliis gaiment piece are unknown, as it came to tand in an uncompleto state. 
For this reason also, in cutting it up for insertion in the collection under description, it was found possible to show 
the border in a certain number only of tho examples, and, even these are arranged across Ibe page, instead of 
verticaUj^ as usual. 
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B.— DHOTEES SINGLE. 

Of the Dhotees or loin-cloths manufactured separately a brief notice will suffice, the general 
character of this garment having already been pointed out. 

In these there is not so much room for variety as in the case of the articles employed 
for the protection or adornment of the upper portions of the person. In a garment, indeed, 
so much of which is concealed in consequence of the mode of wearing it, the opportunity 
for ornamentation is limited. The use of such a material as metal would be apt to 
interfere with the comfort of the wearer. The necessity for its being frequently washed is, 
.perhaps, the principal reason for avoiding much decoration. 

The following table comprehends the whole of the examples of Dhotees uncombined 
with Loongecs which we have considered it necessary to give. The examples from Santipore, 
Nos. 289, 290 , and 291, Vol. VIII., are perhaps the most worthy of attention. 

Nos. 100 and 107,, Vol. III., are similar to many of the loongecs in having silk borders, the 
chief difference being that the end pattern in the dhotee is reduced to a few cross stripes. 


No. 124, Vol. IV., received from Surat, shows the kind of article which is occasionally 
manufactured in England for export, and No. 123 illustrates a yellowish colour which would, 
in some districts, prove an attraction if adopted for grey shirtings. 


Vol. 

No. 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

(’ofit. 

J*l«ec of 
Mnunfacture, 

J.<eDgth. 

1 Width. 

of piece. 

1 or where 

obtuiued. 




yds. ins. 

: yds. in*. 

lb*, ox. 

£ M. ,1. 


HL 

106 

Cotton, plain. Border, 4-inch figured crimson 
silk stripe. Three faint nvl cotton strijtes 
across each end. 

3 22 

. 1 8 

0 Hi 

0 5 0 

Sural, 

Bombay. 

la 

107 

Colton, plain. Border, 2^-inch strijw, chiefly 
of crimson silk. Faintly marked 1 inch 
stripe of red across each end. 

4 6 

! * “ 

0 IH 

0 4 0 

Surat, 

Bombay. 

IV. 

124 

Cotton, plain, with ^-inch coloured .stripe woven 
in border. Thr^ tiarrow re<l lines aiToss 
each end. 

3 30 

0 34 

0 12^ 

0 1 5 

Surat, 

Bombay. 

IV. 

123 

Cotton, plain. 1-inch red ho'^der, figured 

pattern, printed. 2-inch figured stripe 
across principal end, and an inch stripe 
across the opposite end ; botli of same cha- 
racter ns the border. 

4 21 

' ' 

0 12i 

0 2 6 

Calcutta. 

IV. 

128 j 

i 

Muslin, bleached. Blue flowered pattern. 

Border marked merely by two slight lines 
of blue. At each end broad cross stripes 
and adaptation of body pattern, with pine 
l)attern added.* 

3 0 

! 0 

0 6i 


Kaihaman- 
do(j, Nepal. 

VUI. 

289 

1 

Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. |-inch 
border, figured in red cotton and Tussah 
silk, with two inner stripes woven in the 
plain material. Bed stripes across end. 

r> 32 

' 1 9 

0 

0 5 6 

Santipore, 

Calcutta. 

vm. 

290 

Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. 4-inch 
figured border, woven in rod and blue thread, 
with small inner stripe woven in the plain 
material. 2^inch figured stripe in yellow, 
red, and blue thread across one end, and 
across the other a f-inch blue stripe. 

4 18 i 

0 32 

0 5^ 

0 5 6 

Santipore, 

Calcutta. 

VIII. 

291 

.Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. One border 
orange and blue, and the other crimson and 
blue. Figured, 1 inch wide. 

5 20 

1 10 

0 6^ 

0 .5 G 

Santipore, 

Calcutta. 


It has not been possible to cat the original piece ao aa to show the pine pattern in ercry sample. 
H 2 
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LOOM’MADE OABHENTS : — KUMMEBBUNDS. 


III.— KUMMERBUNDS. 


The Kummerbund* — literally, waist-band — or sash, as a loom-made article of male attire, has 
next to be considered. 

It is chiefly used by the Mahomedans, — the manner in which the dhotee is worn by the 
Hindus rendering it less necessary in their case. Both Hindus and Mahomedans, of the 
richer classes, however, when in full dress almost invariably use it. 

When used, as it often is, for effect, it is narrow ; sometimes, however, it is of considerable 
width and bulk. Figures 55 and 57, Ph VIII., illustrate the manner in which it is worn. 

In Northern India these sashes are almost always made of wool and are of different degrees 
of fineness. Muslin textures, however, are used elsewhere. Ornamentation, when adopted, 
is confined to the ends, into which coloured threads of various kinds, and occasionally 
gold, arc introduced. 

The examples given of this class of manufactures are all woollen. They show the quality 
of material used, the length of the sash, &c., but afford no remarkable illustrations of pattern ; 
it is, however, thought that there is scope for the advantageous introduction of ornament 
into the ends of such articles. 


No. of 

Description. 

^feasurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 

Vol. 

.Sample. 

Length. 

Width. 

of pi^e. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

A 8. d. 


XVI. 

G29 

Waiatband of a male Beloochee. Red. Coarse 
and narrow. Plain. 

5 0 

0 10 


— 

Bcloochistnii. 

XVI. 

630 

Plain, uncoloured. Coarse, but strong texture. 

6 33 

0 12 

1 7 

— 

Nepal. 

Thibet. 

XVI. 

632 

Plain, uncoloured. - - - 

5 18 

0 9i 

1 0 

— 

XVI. 

633 

Fair quality, indifferent colour. A red stripe, 

1 inch wide, across end. 

3 3 

0 12 

2 9 

— 

Darjeeling, 

XVI. 

635 

Plain, coarse material, with, at 9 inches from 
end, a double line stripe of red. 

5 18 

0 15 

2 2 


Kangra. 


♦ Like most Iiuliiin terms, which have passod into uso as English, this wortl is spelt in a variety of ways, as 
Kumerbund, Komjubnnd, Cummerbund, &c. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF FEMALE ATTIRE. 


I.~SAREES. 

The chief article of female attire in India consists of a long scarf, called a Sarcc, whicli 
both envelopes the body and acts as a covering to the head. It is the common dress of the 
Hindu women of all ranks, as well as that of a large proportion of Mahomedans. By the Hindus 
of the northern provinces of India it is occasionally worn along with the petticoat of the 
Mahomedan. This combination, however, is rare, and, indeed, amongst the poorer classes, 
especially during the hot weather, the Saree is the only article of dress employed. 

The mode of wearing the Saree is very much the same all over India, although, of 
course, the amplitude of its folds, and the quality of the material used, vary with the social 
position of the women. 

As usually worn, one end is passed twice round the waist, the upper border tied in a 
strong knot, and allowed to fall in graceful folds to the ankle, thus forming a sort of 
petticoat or skirt — a portion of one leg being only partially concealed by the Hindu. 
The other end is passed in front across the left arm and shoulder, one edge being brought 
over the top of the head. It is then allowed to fall behind and over the right shoulder and 
arm. In PI. V. and VI. will be found several illustrations of the manner of wearing the 
Saree. The Brahmin lady, No. .37, PI. VI., shows its application when it forms almost the 
complete Hindu clothing; fig. 34, PI. V., a photograph from an imperfect painting on 
talc,* shows an instance in which the Sarcc has been employed to produce the full effect of 
a petticoat of moderate dimensions. The Mahratta costume of the well-known and celebrated 
lady — the Begum of Bhopal — as represented to the left in No. 3.5, PI. VI. (and in three 
other groups in the same Plate) is likewise worthy of attention. 

'Phe sitting figures in groupf 27, PI. V., represent the mode of adjusting a Saree of less 
ample dimensions when used by women employed in out-door labour — the end, which falls 
in front, being passed between the legs, and tucked in behind, forming as it were drawers 
reaching to the knee. In addition to the petticoat or trowscr the Mahomedan women in many 
parts of Northern India use, instead of the Saree, the Boorka or sheet veil, which consists of a 
covering thrown over the head, with a networked space opposite the eyes, and which is 
voluminous enough to conceal almost the whole person. 

In BurmaJi the principal article of female dress consists of a square piece of cloth worn 
over the back and across the breast, one end being secured by thrusting it under the fold which 
comes over the bosom. 


♦ Introduced principally for the purpoMC of showing the long ornamental end of the Saree, which, however, ig 
represented as having been brought over the right instead of the left shoulder and side of head. 

f Reproduced from a photograph (by Johnson) of women employed in the construction of the railway, near Bombay. 
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LOOM-MAl® garments: 


With respect to the materials of which the Saree is made, and the character of its texture, 
a few general remarks may here be made. 

As to material, cotton naturally occupies the first place, then mixtures of cotton and silk, 
and lastly, silk itself. There are no examples given in which wool has been employed, but 
some of the remarks already made, respecting the introduction of that fibre into fabrics suited 
for wear in India during the cold season, should be kept in view by the manufacturer, being 
as applicable to Sarees as to Loongees. 

Just as in the case of the Loongees and Dhotees, attention must be paid to the texture 
of the fabric employed. This requires to be loose and soft, in order to be agreeable to the 
wearer, and to allow the garment to fall more gracefully into shape. 

Indeed, during the hot season, it would be almost impossible to wear a cloth of cotton or 
silk in the manner the native women of India do, unless it were of open texture and soft and 
pliable. 

With respect to the way in which these long scaids are embellished by the introduction of 
borders, &c., we shall find the same variety in the character of the decoration, and the same 
subordination of ornament to function as in the case of Loongees. 

Sarees, made in separate pieces of the proper length, have, almost invariably, ornamental 
borders of some sort or other ; and one end, that exposed to view, has care devoted to its 
adornment, as in the case of the turban-pieces. The opposite end, being worn next to the body 
and out of sight, is left nearly plain. 

The number of ways in which effect is produced, by the variety of materials and patterns 
employed to form the borders and ends, will be seen by referring to the descriptions of the 
groups which follow. 

In the note below will be found some terms which have been applied in different parts of 
India to the Saree or to modifications of it, but the name of Saree is that which is now most 
commonly employed.* 


We now come to the consideration of the special illustrations of this class of loom-made 
garments. 


* lioonnce. From Tfoottna — to weave. This <*loth is mmlo either with a red or hlnck border. The former is 
worn by Hindu mid the latter by Mahomedan women. Dimensions 10 yards by 1 yard. — (Cotton manufacture 
of Dacca, p. ^.) 

Kilnya, Sq culled when the piece of cloth is woven so that two breadths must be stitched together to make one 
wrapper.” — {Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. II., p. 93.) 

Dhoti, In Buchanan’s time, in Gonickpore, the ivrapper worn by women, when of full sire, was called dhoti 
— a term which in Behar artd Bengal is confined to the male dress, where also the appellation Sari for the female 
wrapper was used. — {Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. II., p. 93.) 

Chadur, Choddur, Chudder. Literally a .sheet used as a covering by Mahomedan women, but it is also applied to 
the plain woollen .shawls manufactured at Umritsur and Kamporo. 

Sadhie is a name used for the Saree in the Mahratta country. 

Chundur KalOy when the Swee is of one colour only, black or rod. 

Putta, A kind of holiday doth of the Sweo class, worn in Dharwar by children at weddings, &c. It is of plain 
cotton or of silk embroidered aooording to the station of the wearer. 

Sulleedar. A silk saree worn by women at fisstivaU in Dharwar. 

Knrehori. A Forsoe lady’s dress, gold embroidered, of the Baree dass. 

Tamicng. A saree worn by Burmese women. 
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1. Cotton. — Cotton Borders and Ends. 

Of the specimens dealt with in the subjoined table, No. 188, Vol. V. is a good example of 
an open-textured material, of a common quality, and Nos. 221 and 228, VoL VI., afford 
instances in which, although the thread is undyed, its arrangement is made to produce a 
striped appearance. 

Nos. 193 , 194 , 195 , Vol. V., are of almost the coarsest kind of fabric made, and show 
that the special ornamentation even of these is a matter which receives attention. 


No. of 


Meagununent. 


Vol. 

Sample. 

Description. 

1 T^nglh. 



Cotton. Open textiiro. H-incli border in 

. y<ig. ins. 

V. 

188 

8 27 

V. 

193 

red an<l yellow thread, with slight Kutnr 
pattern on inner edge. /. t principal end, 
ono 2f-inoh and one }-int.ii cross striiMj in 
deep red with yellow lines. Tho opposite 
end marked only by a Jf-ineli cross strijto 
in red thread. Good example of a common 
texture. 

Cotton, course, unbleached. Border, a faint 

3 0 

V. 

194 

red line (j!, inch wide) near edge. The 
principal end ornamontod with a 2-inch 
crimson cro.ss stripe, two narrower 8tripe.s 
of" samo colour, and nearer end a J-inch 
cross stripe of blue. Gppositc end also 
marked by two cross .stripes of erimsou, 
and ono of blue. Used by tlio Burghers. 

Cotton, coarse, unbleached. Border, a faint 

j 

i 3 0 

V. 

195 

brow'n stripe near edge. Principal end 
marked by two narrow cross stripes of 
reddish brownthreads. A stripe of similar 
charaetei’ in opposite end. 

Cotton, common material, unbleached. Bor- 

6 0 

VT. 

221 

dcr, ^-inch chocolate coloured 8tri|to along 
edge. One 2^ inch and one ^ inch re<l 
ami yellow stripe across the prineij)Rl end. 

[ At oppo.sito end a narrow stripe of red. 
Cotton. Light texture, blenched. I -inch 

1 4 22 

VI. 

227 

stripes woven in the material. Border, 
a 14-inch stripe- of crimson cotton 
thread. In principal end a 1^-inch cross 
stripe of crimson thread in tljc weft. 
Opposite end marked by a ^-Inch cross 
stripe of blue thread. Borders of different 
colours ; one red, and the other bine. 

Cotton, Light texture. Wliito an<l yellow 

4 27 

VL 

228 

stripes (1^ inch Avidc) woven in body of 
gament. If-inch border of red cotton, with 
pattern figured in white threa«l. In esich 
end a i-iuch cross stripe of crimson thread 
neai- the edge. 

Cotton. Light texture. White, with coloured 

4 32 

vm. 

287 

stripes woven in the body of tho garment 

4 inch wide and ^ inch apart. l;J^-inch 
border, red centre, dark blue and reil ! 
striped edges. Principal end, for about 17 j 
inches, is of red thr^td in the weft. At 1 
the opposite end a 1-inch faint cross stripe 
in blue and red thread. 

Plain white bleached Muslin called Chunder- 

4 18 

vm. 

288 

kora. Slight border. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

2 33 


Width, 
yds. Ing. 

1 7 


1 0 


I 

' 1 0 


1 0 


I 22 


1 3 


1 2 


1 ^ 
1 10 


Weight 
of piece. 


CoHt. 


Ibg. oz. £ *. 

I 0 3 0 


1 3 () I 0 


0 13 0 I (> 


I 7 ; 0 I «> 


Oil () 3 0 


011 0 3 0 


0 12 0 3 0 


0 6 0 2 7f 


0 ^\0 2 0 


Vlttoe of 
Maniiliicluri' 
or where 
ohtuined. 


Ooppndily. 
lloiifrlit in 
Mtulran. 


Coiinhiit-orc. 
lioiiglit in 
Muilriut. 


Bekul in 
Canura. 


(’ongevornin. 
llongUt in 
Mailra.**. 


('iilcnttit. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 
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LOOH-MADE OABMENTS: 


2. Cotton (Muslin). — Gold End. 

The specimens of Sarees, Nos. 283, 284, 285, Vol. VIII., form a remarkable contrast to 
the preceding ones. They have no borders, and have been dealt with as a class on account 
of the special ornamentation of their ends, into each of which a stripe of gold about an 
inch wide had been inserted.* 

They arc from Chundcyrec, and afford excellent examples of the beautiful fabrics for which 
that old seat of native manufacture has been so long and so justly celebrated. f 

The specimens are unbleached ; No. 284 is a plain material ; No. 283 is striped ; and No. 285 
is chequered in the loom. Each has a stripe of gold, about an inch wide, at one end. 
The lengths and widths of Nos. 283 and 284 are the same, viz., 14 yards .and 304 inches 
respectively, but 285 is an inch more each way. No. 283 weighs 10 J ounces, and the other 
two each lOj; ounces. The cost of each, in 1854, was the same, viz., 1 /. 13a‘. Od. 

Although silk is occasionally used to form borders and ends to plain cotton materials, no 
examples occur in the scries. 

3. Cotton (Muslin). — Coloured Cotton Borders; Coloured Cotton and Gold in Ends. 

No. 189, Vol. V. A plain and rather coarse muslin. Border (2^ inches) of red and yellow 
cotton stripes, with a narrow line of same, inch from inner edge. In principal end 
a 24-inch cross stripe of red cotton with 4 “ich centre, of gold thread. Betw’een this main 
cross stripe and narrower ones of the same colour, the material is dotted with spots in 
black thread. Secondary end marked merely by a few threads of red cotton. Length of piece, 
8 yards 18 inches; w'idth, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 lb. 4 oz. ; cost 6s. ^d. Woven at 
Gangam; bought in Madras. 

4. Cotton. — Silk Borders ; Silk and Gold in End. 

Example No. 173, Vol. V, A plain, light material ; warp of unbleached thread, weft tinged 
with blue. Border, 14 inch wide, ol‘ coloured cotton and crimson and yellow silk. 8^ inches of 
principal end decorated with ‘2.^-inch cross strijic of gold thread, and several figured stripes of 
coloured thread and crimson silk. Opposite end marked only by a narrow cross stripe of 
coloured thread. From Condapore, S. Canara, Madms. Length of piece, 7 yards; width, 
I yard ; w’eight, 1 lb. 3 oz. ; cost lO.v. 

5. t’oTTON. — Coloured Thread; Cotton Borders. 

In this group there are no sjiecial end patterns, the character of the border stripes rendering 
these, ])erhaps, as a matter of taste less necessary. 

* AUliougli groiipctl Avitli the Siirecs tlieso speciuifiis more strictly speakin<? conic under the denomination of 
piece-goods — It liciiif' a l>y no means uneouinion custom to ornament the cuds of the finer kinds with the flattened 
^old and silver wire eiilled badla. The wire in such oases is not woven into the fabric, but is put in with the needle 
— a spoeial (las.s of workmen being employed for tho puriioso. 

t As in tho ease of Dacca, the manufacturo of these prized cloths at Chuudeyroe lias of late been restricted to 
tho fulfilment of occasional orders. 

Tho w’oavor.s aie de.seribod as working in underground workshops, to secure a greater uniformity of moisture in tho 
air, whicli in the North-Western jirovinoes is usually very dry. Tho cotton anciently used in the manufacture of the 
Chundeyree innslin.s is slated to have been brought from Oomrawuttec, in Berar ; and tho thread, when of fine quality, 
wa.H sold for its weight in .silver. 

We are informed by Captain Meadows Taylor that a similar class of yarn is spun in rooms or cellars carefully closed 
and with tho floors kept comstantly watered, at Nandair, Dhunwarum, Nai'ninpett, and other places near Hydrabad in 
the Deccan. 
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No. 226, Vol. VI., is an example of one border — that allowed to come most prominently 
into sight — being made considerably wider than the other. 


No. of 

Description. 

MeasumncDt. 

Wdaht 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manuflicturr, 

Vol, 

j Sample. 

I.,ength. 

1 Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 

1 




' ^ • i 

1 yd8. ins. ; 

yds. in#. 

Iba. OB. 

C t . d . 


VI. 

222 

Open, gnuze-liko toxtun*. Blue, with .‘itrijws 
(I inch wide, and 1 in<*h apart) of red, 
with white edges. Border (1 inch) of red 
Btripod with white, yellow, and blue. 
Has merely a narrow inch) stripe in 

principal en<l. 

a 0 ^ 

1 

0 23 

0 3 

0 2 0 

Calcutta. 

VI. 

223 

Open, gauzo-liko texture. Blue, with j'ellow 
stripes edged with white and red (j' inch 
wide, and j} inch apart). An inch border 
of red, edged Avith green at tho outer, 
and with white, Idue, and red lines at tho 
inner margins. A few threads of white in 
both ends. 

2 32 ! 

j 

i 

0 2(5 

0 5A 

i 

0 2 0 

Calcutta. 

VI. 

224 

Open, gauze-liko texture. V'arp of Vduo and 
yellow in Htripes, ^ inch Aki«le, and ^ inch 
apart. Weft of eritn.Hon. Border, 1;1 inch, 
stripes of blue, orange, red, and green. 
NarroAV Avhite stripe in each end. 

3 22 

0 29 

0 6^ 

1 

0 2 0 

Calcutta. 

VI. 

225 

Open, gauzo-liko texture. Bed, with J^-ineh 
stripes of green, with ^-ineh centre of 
yellow. Woven tho full Avidth, On eaeh 
side a striped border, l.\ inches Avide, of 
dark blue, Avith pitik and white on outer, 
and orange andAvhito on inner, margin. A 
^-inch stripe of yellow across ea<‘h en<l. 

3 IH 

0 30 

1 

i 

1 0 6 

0 2 0 

(.''aleutta. 

VI. 

226 

Open, gauze-like textiin*. Dark blue Avarp, 
crimson weft. Two borders of different 
Avidths. Ono 1 1 inches wide Avitlj red 
centre, and blue stripe on outer edge. 
Tho other red, hut only about 1 inch in 
width. 

3 18 

0 29 

0 6i 

i 

0 1 9 

Calcutta. 

VI. 

229 

Open, gauzo-liko texture. I.ight green Aveft 
and Avarj). 1-inch border of red, Avith 

Avhito lines. Narrow red stripe in principal 
end. 

2 27 

0 25 

i 

i 

1 0 3 



0 2 0 

Calcutta. 


6. Cotton. — Coloured Thread; Cotton Borders and End. 


The examples in this group arc described in the following table ; — 


No. of i 


1 Measurement. 



Place of 



Description. 



Weight 

Co#t. 

Manufacture 






of piece. 

or where 

Vol. 

Sample. 


I.S!ngth, j 

Width. 



obtained. 



1 

yds. in#. 

yd#, in#. 

^ lb#, ox. 

£ #. d. 


V. 

180 

Cotton, yellow, striped with black lines ^ inch 
apart. Border {5 inches wide), re»l, with 

8 9 

1 6 

2 0 


Coimbatore, 







Madras. 



figured stripes of white in imitation of silver 








lace. The principal end marked only by 
double cross lines of black similar to and 
checking the general pattern stripe. 






V. 

181 

Cotton, small blue and green check. Blue 

7 9 

1 4 

1 8 

0 5 3 

Pondicherry. 
Bought in 



thread weft, green thread warp. 2-inch 







yellow border. Principal end (11 inches) 
yellow, with narrow cross stripes of blue 
and green. Opposite end (9J inches) blue, 
with -j2j-inch cross stripe of yellow. The 

1 




Madras. 



borders of different colours. 







(S428.) I 
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LOOM-MADE GARMENTS: 


No. of 


Sample. 


' i 

I 


Description. 


Cotton, (lurk chocolate brown. White stripe j 
inch) in border. One 2-inch and ten 
narrow cross 8 tri|M .‘9 of white in principal end. 
One (^-inch) white 8tri|ie in opposite end. 

Cotton, yellow, striped with dark blue (^-inch) 
linos inch apjirt. Yellow (3-inch) iKndcr, 
with inch Htri|)e of purple and sundry black 
linos. Principal end for 15 inches marked 
by dark blue cross stripes. Strong and 
durnblu. C’ommon pattern. 

Cotton, dark blue, stripoil with yellow. I-inch 
yellow bordt-r, with blue lines. Principal 
end, a 4-inch cross stripe of yellow, with 
inch Centro of pinkish red thread. Com- 
mon material and favourite colour. 

Cotton, dark bine, with ^-inch stripe of dull 
red. Ilorder (2^-inch) forinol by y<41ow 
anti white stripes, 'fho principal end for 
13 in. consists of yellow and blue cross stripes. 
(Jppo.site end marked by a small triple lined 
cross stripe of yellow near the edge. 

Cotton, white, with dull red stripes ^ inch 
wide and ^ inch apart. Border (l^-inch), 
ml thread centre, with yellow edge.s. Princi- 
pal end, a check pntterji in roil and white, 
with cross strijio (22-inch) in deep red luid 
yellow, and nearer end a ^-ineli stripe, .same 
eolours. Opirosito end nmrkeil only by a 
eross line con.sistiiig of a few red thread.s. 

Cotton, unhleaeheil. with strijH'sof reddish tinted 
thn*ads jt inch wide and ^ inch apart. Bor- 
der (^-inch) chocidato colour, with yellow 
odg(*. In principal end a chocolate coloured 
cheek, with a .'ll-incli ero.ss stripe in same 
colour, and yellow thread lines. A small 
chocolate coloured .stripe across opposite end. 

A rather coarse muslin. A small eheck 
fonnetl by line.s of a chocolate rod colour. 
Border ( | incl> widol a rod and yellow stripe. 
Principal end marked by susjwnsion of the 
chocolnto weft line of the pattern, an«I the 
intnsluction of a nuinhcr of narrow cros.s 
stripes aiul i>nc bi'oad cros.s stripe of ytdlow. 

In opposite i*nd also the check pattern is 
suspended for about 16 inclics, and a single 
cross stripe of :i chocolate red colour woven 
close to the end. 

Cotton. Warp and weft red checked, with 
inch white stripes 1 inch apart in the warp, j 
and inch apart in the weft. G inch 
border of blue, striped at inner edge with 
yellow. Twelve inches of each end marked 
by ahsenco of tlio cross stripes of tlio check 
pattern, and occasional suhstitution of yellow 
for the red in the weft. 


Meuurement. 

Weight 

Cost 

Place of 
Mannfactnrc, 

Ijcngth. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 

yda ins. 

8 27 

yds. ins. 

1 6 

lbs. os. 

1 3 

£ M. d. 

Amee. 
Bought ia 
Madras. 

7 0 

1 0 

2 1 

0 4 9 

Force Arnee. 
Bought in 
Madras. 

3 18 

0 27 

0 10 

0 1 3 

Congeverum. 
Bought in 
Madras. 

7 0 

1 0 

1 10 

0 2 3 

Bcllary. 
Bought in 
Madras. 

7 28 

1 4 

1 3 

i 

0 4 1 

Arnee. 
Bought in 
Madras 

5 27 

1 0 

1 6 

0 3 9 

Ventapollam. 
Bought in 
Madras. 

9 0 

1 9 

2 0 

0 5 6 

Gangam. 
Bought in 
Madras. 

.5 16 

1 2 

1 2 

- - • 

Gya. 


7. Cotton. — Coloured Thread ; Border of Cotton ; Silk in End. 

This group atVords the tirst examples we have as yet seen of Sarees with deep ornamental 
ends. 

It will be observed that the end portion being only required for show, its texture is much 
closer than that of the body of the garment. By this means the colours employed in the 
ends are brought out more clearly, while the comfort of the wearer is not interfered with. 
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In one case (No. 179, Vol. V.) in order to form the end piece, the original warp threads 
are entirely discontinued and a new warp is adroitly inserted. 


No, of 


Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

IMsee of 
Msnuflicture, 

Vol. 

Sample. 


Length. 

1 Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 


1 

1 


i yds. ins. 

1 yds. ins. 

lbs. os. 

£ ». d. 


V. 

165 

Reddish chocolate ground, chocked with white 
linos at intervals of half an inch. Border 
(3^ inches), figured pattern, woven in coloured 
cotton thread. At principal end, for 24 
inches, a seriea of yellow silk, cross stripes on 
crimson cotton ground. The opposite end ; 
plain chocolate colour, with ono narrow cross | 
stripo of yellow. 

1 7 27 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

i 

i 

i 

1 2 

0 12 6 

Madras. 

V. 

166 

Green, checked with oninge yellow. Border 
(1 1 inch wide), yellow, with green and white 
striped edges. At principal end, for about 
19 inches, ono 4-inch and several .smnller 
cross stripes of yellow and dark red silk. In 
the opposite end the check disapiwnrs, 
the warp stripe of yellow only being con- 
tinued. 

6 18 

1 0 

1 6 

1 

0 5 0 

Sydapel, 

Madras. 

V. 

167 

Green, checked, with orange yellow, same as 
last. Border (IvV wide), yellow, edged 

with blue. Principal end consists of cross 
stripes in red and white, with 1-inch centre 
stripe of white silk. Opposite end snino ns 
No. 166, 

6 27 

1 2 

i 

1 

0 4 9 

Madras. 

V. 

169 

Red, clK'ckcd with white. Stri[M;d borders 
(2 inches wide) of two ditterent colours. At 
principal end, several narrow stripes and one j 
3^ inch cross stripe, all of ytdlow silk. Op- 
posite end marked by a sitn|de whiU- cross 
lino close to the edge. As in No. 166, the 
check pattern of the piece is <'hanged near 
the principal end into a stripe.* 

Crimson, with ,''g-inch stripes, tignred in white 
thread, running from principiil end for about 
4| yard.s only up the piece. Border (3 inch) 
of blue, striped with while and yellow warp 
threads. About 10 inches of principal end 
ornamented with one wi<lo and a number of 
narrow cross stripes of yellow silk. Opposite 
end marked by a simple while cross line near 
the edge. 

7 9 

I 2 

I 13 

0 4 6 

Myliipore, 
bought in 
Mmlrns. 

V. 

170 

7 27 


I 7 

0 12 0 

(’uddalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 

V, 

176 

Dark red, striped with narrow double lines of 
white ^ of an inch apart. Border ( 1^-inch) 
yellow, faintly striped with green. At 

19 inches from principal cud, white slriiH's 
cease, and the plain dark re<l ground is orim- 
incnted with a scries of cross 8tri|>cs of 
various brea<iths in yellow silk. 

Chocolate red, checked by narrow linos of white 
inch apart). Border (1-inch) of yellow 
cotton. Principal end has two cross stripes 
(ono and one | inch) of yellow silk with 
green cotton. Opposite eml marked by a 
^-inch stripe of white. 

7 () 

i 

1 

1 0 

i 0 11 

0 6 0 

Madras. 

V. 

177 

7 27 1 

i 

i 1 3 

i 1 7 

0 .5 0 

1 Ventapollam, 
bought in 
Madras. 

V. 

178 

Warp, blue, with white stripes. Weft of red- 
dish chocolate. Border (f inch widel of 
white thread. Princii»al end (17 inches), 
consists of cross striiies of dark blue and 
white cotton, with two 1-inch stripes of white 
silk, set off with blue and white cotton. Op- 
posite end has merely a double cr<»S8 line of 
white. 

o 

0 31 1 

1 

0 1.5 

1 

i 

1 

0 1.3 0 

Combaco- 

rnim, 

bought in 
Ma^lras. 


• It ,rtll be obwrved that in aome of the *pe< itDen» it ialbe anian portion of the material attached to the principal end aample whicli ,Ik)w» 
the pottero of the body of the piece. In the end which U worn out of eight, the weA colonr, wliich prodiicet the check, ia atopped, thua leaving 
the warp atripea ancroaaed. 
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No. of 

i 

Description. | 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

, Place of 
lAanufocture, 

Vol. 

Sampk'. 

T.«ngth. 1 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 




yds, ins. 

vds, ins. 

lbs. oz. 

:C s. d. 


V. 

179 

Green, with -I'a-iHeh .stripes, figured in white 
thi'eail, running up the piece for about 
4^ yards only. Border (3^ inch) in white 
and orange tllr<^ads of gold and silver laeo 
pattern, of which the stripes in the body of 
the piece are probably also .in imitation. 
About 32 iiichc.s tif the princi|)al end consist.s 
of crimson cotton, ornamented with a scries 
of plain and figured cross stripes in yellow 
silk. To form tliis end, the green, while, .and 
orange warp threads arc di.scontinucd, and a 
new warp of crimson thread insiu ted. Gppo- 
.sito end of plain green, marke<l only by a 
narrow yellow slrijic. 

7 27 

1 

1 2 

1 7 

0 12 0 

Cuddalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 

V. 

J 8.-3 

Jlo.se led, checked with dark blue. 1^ inch 
yellow bonh'r. In principal end ero.ss stripes 
of yellow silk. ()ppo,site end marked only by 
a narrow black and yellow cross stripe close 
to edge. 

H 0 

1 4 

1 8 

0 f> a 

Sydapet, 
bought in 
Madras. 

V. 

184 

Dark blue. Large chock, formed by narrow 
double-lino stripes of yellow, wi(b a flashed 
white y|)ot in eentru of each check. Border 
(1;J inch), yellow stripe. At principal end 
two stripes of deep crim.son .silk with white 
cotton, CI 0 .S 0 to edge a ^-incli stripe of 

yellow. At op])o.site end a few .stripes of 
yellow. 

8 0 

1 3 

1 12 

0 3 9 

V entapollam, 
bought in 
Madras. 


8 . Cotton. — Coloured Thread ; Silk Borders ; Silk in End. 


No. of 

Description, 

j Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufheture, 

Vol. 

Sample, 1 

I.iength. 

1 Width. 

of piece. 

or ■where 
obtained. 


i 

f 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ s. d. 


V, 

171 ! 

Bine, striped with narrow line of white. Border 
(2| inch) of dark crimson silk, with two 
white stripes in cotton. At principal end 
three broad cross stripes of d.ark crimson silk, 
with two intervening strij>es of blue and 
wliife cotton. At opposite end a cross stripe 
(1,^ inch wide) of crimson. 

8 0 

1 9 

1 9 

0 13 0 

Mangalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 

VI. 

213 

, Plain chocolate colour. Border (4^ inches wide) 
of yellow and crimson silk. Principal end, 
j for 19 inches, of yellow silk, striped with the 
chocolate cotton of the warp. At the oppo- 
1 site end a 4|-inch ero.ss sfripe of yellow silk. 

8 17 

1 8 

2 3 

1 0 0 

Belgaum, 

Bombay. 

VI. 

213 

j Dark blue. Border (3^ inch wide) in crimson 
silk, figured with white, blue, and yellow. 
Yellow and crimson silk in principal end. 
Yellow and white cotton ero.ss stripes in 
opposite end. 

4 16 

1 3 

0 11 

0 4 0 

Surat, Bom- 
bay. 

VI. 

217 

Chocolate, formed by dark crimson weft and 
blue warp. Border (.'54 inch) of yellow and 
crimson silk, striped with black and white. 
Sixteen inches of principal end marked by a 
weft of yellow silk, with a few narrow cross 
lines of black. 1^-inch stripe of yellow silk 
in opposite end. 

8 18 

1 10 

2 5 

0 16 0 

Belgaum, 

Bombay. 



9. Cotton. — Coloured Thread ; Silk Borders ; Silk and Gold in End. 


In Nos. 168, Vol. V., and 2l6, Vol. VI., gold thread is introduced into the principal end. 
The silk border of No. 216 affords, like many others from the Dharwar district, an excellent 
example of quality. 

As already stated, it is desirable that in the manufacture of these borders the 'weft 
should not be seen through the silk. 

No. 168, from Gangam, Madras, a dark red and blue check. Border (5 inch) dark crimson 
silk, striped with white and yellow and orange silk. Principal end (14 inches) dark crimson 
silk with four cross stripes of gold thread. Secondary end marked simply by cross stripes of 
white thread. Length 8 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, weight 1 lb. 11 oz. ; cost 1^. 6.y. Orf. 

No. 216. Dark blue ; border (4:J_.inch) of crimson silk with figured stripes of green, white, 
and yellow silk. Principal end (24 inches) of crimson silk with eight narrow cross stripes of 
gold thread and white silk. Opposite end, for about 16 inches, of crimson silk, with , two 
l^-inch cross stripes in white silk. 

Length, 8.2 yards ; width, 1 yard 10 inches ; weight, 2 lbs. 2 oz. ; cost, 21. I6jr. Od. 

From Belgaum, Bombay. 


10. Cotton Print. — Printed End. 


Under this and the following head ( 1 1 ) are included the examples showing the application 
of dyeing to the production of end or border patterns.'®* 

No. 367., Vol. X., from Arcot, Madras. Blue ground, with flowered pattern in dark brown, 
red and white. A cross stripe at one end with flowered design on a chocolate ground. 
Printed and glazed. Worn by Malay women over the head and shoulders only. Length, 
3 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 12 oz. ; price, 1^. 6c?. 

No. 371, Vol. X., from Madras, is bleached. Red flowered design enclosing a black sprig 
of similar pattern. At one end a flowered and scroll pattern printed in red and black. 
Length, 4 1 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 15 ounces ; cost, 45. 


* Amongst tlio piece goods hereafter described we shall find numerous instances of prints which aie cut 
into the requisite lengths to form Saree.s, but which are either worn without border and end ornaments, or 
have these added. 
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LOOM-MADE GARMENTS : 


11. Cotton Print. — Printed Borders and End. 





1 Measurement 



Place of 

VoJ. 

Sample. 

DeBcription. 



Weight 

Cost. 

Manufacture, 

Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 








yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

Ihs. oz. 

£ t. d. 


V. 

196 

Pink ground, with diagonal rows of small red 

8 9 

1 8 

1 6 

0 8 3 

Arcot, 



flower within dotted red linos ; ll-inoh 





bought in 



border in hlaek and red. Principal end (21 
inches) ornamented with red and black 
figured and fiowcre<l stripes, among which a 
deep pine pattern is printed on a plain pink 





Madras. 



ground. 






V. 

198 

Coarse. Scarlet ground, with diagonal rows of 

6 30 

0 29 

1 6 

0 2 \\ 

Cuddapah, 



white spots inch apart). Of principal eml 




bought in 



(24 inches) the greater portion is of a bluish 
black ground, dotted with rod and white spots. 





Madras 



A flowered pine pattern is also introduced in 
a 6-ini;h crimson cross stripe at both ends. 






V. 

199 

Glazed chintz, flowered pattern, in colours. 
Border (6 inches) flowered design in colours. 

2 9 

1 14 

0 12 

— * 

Poonnry, 







bought in 



Twenty inches of end, chocolate colour, with 
(12 inch) flowered figures extending from 
main design towards end of piece. Worn by 
Malay women for covering shoulders and head. 





Madras. 

V. 

200 

Glazed chintz. A sexagonal pattern, white 

2 9 

1 14 

0 12 

— 

Poonary, 



and chocolate colour, enclosing a ro,<l flower 
on a light brown ground. Border (6 inches) 
foliage and flower pattern in colours on 
a black ground. Twenty inches of end, 
chocolate colour ground, with (12-inch) 
floweied figures, extending from main design 
towards end of piece. Worn by Malay 





bought in 
Madras. 



women for covering the shoulders and head. 







12. Cotton. Dyed and Printed ; Gold Borders and End. 

Example No. 197, Vol. V., from Madras. Dark red ; diagonal rows of white spots, 
with red tick in centre. Border of gold thread with Kutar pattern on inner edge. Across 
principal end, three stripes of gold, of which the widest is an inch. Length, 6^ yards ; 
width, 27 inches ; weight, 8 ounces ; cost 6.y. 


13. Cotton and Silk. — Cotton Borders ; Silk Ends. 

No. 208, Vol. VI., from Benares, is of crimson cotton with a figure in yellow silk, carried 
obliquely across the piece. Border inches wide, with the body pattern repeated in it, but 
with blue cotton occupying the place of the yellow silk. Principal end (13 inches) of blue 
cotton with zigzag stripes in yellow silk, and at extreme end a ^-inch stripe of crimson. 
About 38 inches of opposite end is also blue and of the same pattern, with an inch stripe of 
red at the end. Length, 4 yds. 28 ins.; width, 34 inches; weight, 8J ozs. 
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14. Cotton and Silk. — Silk Borders ; Silk Ends. 


No. of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

1 Sample 

Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or vhcre 
obtained. 



Check of dark blue cotton and yellow silk. 
Border (3^ inch) formed by inoditication of 
body pattern. At each end ero.s3 3tripc.s of 
silk, same as that in check. 

Dark blue cotton striped with lines of fine 
yellow silk (9 to the inch) border (2 inch) 
of yellow and crimson silk. Principal en<l 
(12^ inches) yellow silk, with two striitcs of 
white silk, each ;J-inch wide. Oppo.sito end 
marked only by a cross stripe of yellow silk 
:|-inch wide. A favourite stylo of pattern. 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

X *. < 1 . 


V. 

163 

7 0 

1 0 

1 5 

0 4 6 

Madras. 

VI. 

.n 

7 32 

1 

1 13^ 

0 11 0 

Belgaum, 

Bombay. 

VI. 

214 

Dark blue c<jtton, checked by linos of gold- 
coloured silk (H to the inch in warp, 6 to the 
inch in weft.) Border ( li-inch) of crimson 
with yellow silk at margin. Principal end 
(18 inches) of rich orange-colotired silk, with 
two cross stripes of white silk(l inch wide.) 
Opposite end marked by a 2-inch cross stripe 
of yellow silk. 

8 0 

1 6 

1 14 

1 

1 , 

i i 

1 0 0 

i 

1 

! 1 8 0 

Bolgaura, 

Bombay. 

1 

1 

j Belgaum, 

VI. 

219 

Yedlow silk and dark blue cotton .stripe. Borders 
(2^-inche8 wide) of crimson silk, with figured 
lines in white and yellow silk. The principal 
end (26 inches) consi.sts entirely of crimson 
silk, with two l;J-iiich cro.s.s stripes in white 
silk ; the blue cotton and yellow silk of the 
warp being discontinued to make room for the 
new warp threads of crim.sou silk. Opposite 
ond marked by a ^-inch stripe of oriin.son 
aci’os.s the main jiattcrn. 

7 27 

1 

1 9 

1 2 4 

i 

i 


, Bombay. 


15. Cotton and Silk. — Silk Borders; Silk and Gold in End. 

Example No. 172, Vol. V., manufactured at Trichinopoly, but bought in Madras. Dark 
crimson warp of silk ; blue cotton weft ; figured with small white flower. Border white silk 
in imitation of silver lace. At principal end a stripe of gold thread with yellow and red silk 
stripes at intervals. The secondary end has two stripes of yellow silk. Length of piece, 
7| yards ; width, 1 yd. 5 ins. ; weight, 1 lb. 7^ oz. ; cost, 1/. 1 a\ Qd. 


16. Cotton and Silk.— Gold in Borders and in End. 

Example No. 162, Vol. V., made at Tanjore, bought in Madras. Dark crimson; striped 
with silk of a golden-coloured yellow. Gold border extends for 2 yards from the end, the 
rest being silk. Principal end (4;^ inches) gold, flowered with coloured silks. 

Length, 9 yards ; width, 1 yd. 2 ins. ; weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. ; cost, 1/. bs. Qd. 
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LOOM-MADE GARMENTS : 


17. Silk and Cotton, Silk Borders. 

In this and the three following groups, the silk predominates over the cotton, so that 

the fabric has the appearance of being almost entirely silk. 

No. 209, Vol. VI., from Benares, warp of crimson and yellow silk in stripes. Weft of dark 
blue cotton. Striped border of coloured silks. 

This fabric and pattern is in common use among the Hindus. The sample has no end 
ornament as is usual, but one in keeping with the piece itself might be added with advantage. 

Length, 9 yards 26 inches ; width, .30 inches ; weight, 1 lb. oz. 


18 . Silk and Cotton. — Silk Borders; Silk and (iold in End. 

No. 206, Vol. VI., from Nagporc, Berar, is of bright yellow silk, checked with blue and white 
cotton. Border of crimson silk, with three figured stripes in green, white and yellow silks. 
Principal end of coloured silk and cotton thread, with two l.^-inch and two |-inch stripes of 
gold thread. 

Length of piece, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 9| inches ; weight, 1 lb. 7 oz. ; cost, 2/. 2s. 


19. Silk and Cotton. — Gold in Borders ; Gold in End. 

No. 207, Vol. VI., from Nagpore, Berar, is a gauze-like material, and the warp consists 
of yellow and dark crimson silk. Weft, yellow silk and dark crimson coloured cotton. 

The borders, crimson silk with gold flowered pattern. In principal end two stripes of gold 
thread. In opposite end two stripes of white cotton thread. 

Length, 9 yards 8 inches ; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, I lb. oz. ; cost, 21. 18s. 


20 . Silk. — Silk Borders and End. 

This group is represented by No. 174, Vol. V., and No. 210, Vol. VI. 

The former comes from Tanjorc, Madras, and is of a deep crimson silk checked with white silk. 
The borders are 71 inches wide, 3 inches being woven in silk in imitation of gold and silver 
lace, the rest consisting of coloured and figured stripes. The figured stripes at the principal 
end in this instance extend .only to the inner edge of the border which runs through the whole 
length of the piece. These stripes are green and white, and orange and white alternately, with 
two rows of small pines in white floss eilk. Rather more than a yard of the secondary end 
consists of coarse yellow silk, with stripes of crimson and white. Length of piece, 8 yards ; 
width, 1 yard 3 inches ; weight, 1 lb. 6 oz. ; and cost H. 5s, 

No. 210, Vol, VI., from Belgaum, in Bombay, is of yellow silk, striped with crimson. 
The border is of crimson silk, figured with stripes of yellow, white and crimson. One green 
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line in the border is of cotton. Principal end marked by two U-inch cross stripes of white 
silk. 

Length, 7 yards 30 inches; width, I yard 6 inches; weight, 1 lb. 15 oz. ; cost, I/. 


21. Silk — Silk Ends; no Borders. 

The examples of this descrijitioii of garment arc included in the following table and all 
come from Burmah. The patterns and character of the manufacture arc ])cculiar and differ 
from most of the productions of India proper. The silk used appears to be of fair quality 
and to be well dyed. 


Vol. 

.Sample. 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

I’laeo 

Manufacture, 

Length. 

Width. 1 

of piece. 

or wlu'i'e 
obtninod. 




yds. ins. 

i 

lbs. or. 

,£ .s. (/. 


XIV. 

543 

Silk, with .ingulatcd .slripe.s figured in oratige, 
white, yellow, green, and oriinson. Woven 
ill plain stripen at centre and end.s, the 
piece being cat in two and sewn together 
at sides to Ibrm garment. 

8 28 

0 24i : 

1 bf 


Pegu. 

XIV. 

544 

Silk. Pattern (somewhat similar to, hut less 
elaborate than last-nainod example) in 
orange, yellow, white, green, and rod, on n 
dark green ground. About 22 inche.s of 
principal end and 1 1 inche.s of opposite 
end, woven in plain stripes of colours same 
as in body pattern, last example. 

8 28 

0 25^ 

1 


Pegu. 

XTV. 

' 545 

Silk. Pattern, angulatcd stripes figured in 
green, yellow, and crimson, on a white 
ground, very similar in character to the 

1 figure of 543, 544. About 20 inches of 

1 the principal end, and 15 of opposite end 
i woven in plain coloured stripes. 

H 30 

0 25 

1 -1 


Pegu. 

XIV, 

547 

! Silk. Plain white, green, and crimson 
! stripes. In about 19 inches of end broad 
cro.s8 stripes of white and green 2^ inches 
wide. 

9 0 

0 24 

1 13.i 


Pegu. 

i 


22. Silk. — Silk Borders; Gold in End. 


Vol. 

Sample. 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

1 

(iost. 

riace of 
Manufacture, 

Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds, ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ H. d. 


V. 

164 

White, figured check towards principal end but 
plain at opposite one. Border (21 inches) of 
red and yellow silks with “ Kutar ” pattern in 
the inner edge. In principal end (23 inches) 
cross stripes of crimson figured silk with 
yellow silk and gold thread ; terminating with 
one gold laced stripe 2^ inches wide, and one 
2^inch stripe of crimson figured silk and 
gold. At opposite end a l^inch cross stripe 
of crimson silk and a double line of same 
colour nearer end. 

8 18 

1 12 

1 15 

3 10 4 

Berhanipore, 

Gangam, 

Madras. 


( 3428 .) 


K 
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Vol. 

Sample. 

DeBcription. 

Measurement 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Length. 

1 Breadth. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 




Jr.ls. Ins.. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ i*. d 


V. 

17o 

Deep crimson silk. Largo check pattern 
formal by small wliite silk flashed spots in 
diagonal rows 14 inch apart. The borders 
(‘24 inches) aie woven in coloured silks of a 
gold and silver lace pattern. In the principal 
end (29 inches) is a series of figured cross 
stripes in white, green, and yellow .silk wdth 
two rows of while silk flashed spots of an 
nrrow-h(?aded shaj) 0 . Thoio are also two 
stripes of gold on crimson within 1 inches of 
en<l. The oj)posito end i.s plain deep crim.son 
silk of inferior quality with a .single 4-ineh 

1 cross stripe of yellow. 

8 0 

1 7 

1 4 

1 10 0 

Combaconum, 

Madras. 

VI. 

20.3 

j Yellow and green silk cheek small. jLJorder 
(H| inches) of crim.son silk, with yellow, 

1 green, and white figured .strijK's. In principal 
end (28 inches) the weft stripes of Iho chock 

1 are discontinued, and narrow cross .stripes of 

1 green introduced at intervals of |i inches, 

1 except in e.xirenie end which con.sist.s of a 
9-ineh .strijic of gold thread with flowered 
edges of coloured silks. 0[)po8itc end marked 
for o inehe.s hy eritn.son cross stripes and 
by modification of check pattern. 

8 29 

1 12i 


3 10 0 

Nagpore, 

Bcrai’. 

VI. 

212. 

I ! 

j 

Green, sti iped willi crimson. Ilorder (.3 inchc.s) 
of crimson silk ligured With white silk stripes. 
Prineipal c-nil (19 inclie.s) plain crimson silk, 
witli two 2^-incIi cross slripe.sof gold thread, 
and, nearer end, a ^-inch gold stripe. To 
form this end, crimson i.s substituted for the 
green of the warj) as well as for the weft. 
Ol>posito end (1.3 inclies) marked hy modifica- 
tion of main pattern. 

9 16 

1 6 

2 0 

3 8 0 

Belgaum, 

Bombay. 


XXIII. — Silk. Gold Borders; Gold in End. 

No. 161 , Vol. V., from Taiijore, Madras, is a gauze material, checked in yellow and 
crimson. A laced border inches wide) of gold thread and coloured silks, extends 

only seven feet down the piece, the rest of the sarce being plain silk. 

At the principal end there is a broad stripe of gold thread, with four large flowered figures 
(pine shaped) in coloured silks in it, and there are six smaller but similar figures in an inner 
stripe. 

Length, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 7 inches ; weight, 1 lb. oz. ; price 4/. 10^. 
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II. KERCHIEFS FOR HEAD AND SHOULDERS. 

Although, as already described, the end of the sarcc is made to act as a covering for 
the head, we find in many instances that kerchiefs arc specially used for this purpose. 

Fig. 28, PI. V., affords an illustration ‘of the manner in which these arc occasionally worn, 
fastened like a turban with one end falling loose behind. Sometimes they arc worn shawl 
fashion, falling over the shoulders as shown on the female No. 26, PI. V. 

The details given in the table below indicate the character of some of the articles thus 
employed. 


Cottoii- Crimson ground, check ^ inch dark 
Iduo stripe ^ inch apart. Border on each 
si (hi formed by modification of pattern. A 
piece comprises eight korchiols. 

Cotton. Bright green and crimson Tartan- 
looking ]tattorn. Fast colours. Eight 
woven in a piece, similarly to the last 
example. 

Cotton. Cheek pattern. Main check stripe 
■ dark brown, with snpploniental check of 
red. Border on oacli sido formcsl hy modi- 
iication of juittern. Eight woven in a 
])icc(.‘. TIio glaze ohtnine<l by rubbing tho 
surlacG of tho fabric with a chank shell. 

Cotton. White and black check. Borders 
formotl by modification of pattern. Eight 
woven in a piece. Like last sample, ghizod 
by means of a chank shell. 

Cotton. Chock pattern in red, white, and 
bine. Borders formed by modification of 
main pattern. Grlazed by rubbing with a 
ch.ank shell, as in two previous samples. 

Cotton. Check pattern, white ground with 
dark blue shaded sti-ipe.s. Borders formed 
by modification of main pattern. Glazed 
by rubbing with a chunk shelL 


Cotton. Plain with ^-ineh stripe of red 
thread in border. Made in two sizes. 


Cotton. (Plain bleached Calico) with a 
|-inch llowcred border printed in red and 
black. 


I>ength. Ureiwltli. 




^ o' aT 


Weight 
of piece. 


0 2i 


O 28 I O 3^ 


0 33 


0 27 0 27 

2d size. 

0 23 0 23 


0 33 


0 3L 


of eight 

1 1 


0 0 7 ^ 

0 0 7 ^ 

0 0 7^ 

0 0 7 | 

0 1 

Largo size 
0 1 6 


of eight 
0 4 0 


Cootiaihoor, 

Madra.s. 


Coonathoor, 

^ladras. 


Venta- 
y pfdlam, 


Cundajwe, 

Cauara, 


Ma.sulipatiim, 

Madras. 
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PIECE-GOODS. 

We have now to consider the varieties of piece-goods employed in the manufacture of 
madc-up articles of dress. The needle is required for the conversion into clothing of a 
large proportion of the fabrics now to be described; but it must be kept in mind that a 
proportion by no means insignificant is used for Loongees, Dhotees, and Sarees — that is for 
the scarf-like garments already described — by being simply cut to the proper lengths, in a 
few instances ornamental borders and ends being sewed on.* 

MADE-UP GARMENTS. 

The articles of attire which wc have now to notice are those in which the material has 
been made to assume various shapes, more in accordance with our European notions of 
clothing. 

Wc shall in the first instance refer to made-up head-dresses. Commercially speaking, 
however, these are not important, the quantity of material required for their manufacture 
being but small. Although the loom-made turban already described forms an important piece 
of native dress, it does not constitute the only head-dress of the people. On the contrary, 
among a population comprising innumerable tribes and castes, it may naturally be expected 
that coverings for the head will be found of every variety of material, form, and ornamentation, 
— some elegant and some perhaps almost grotesque. 

1. Made-up Head-dresses. 

The skull-cap, made up from various materials, is a common form of head-dress, and 
is often worn temporarily as a substitute for the more elaborate turban. 

Many of the Brahmins in Bhagulpore and also in the South of India, wear a cap of 
dyed cotton cloth, which sits close to the head and descends with two flaps over the ears ; 
an ugly looking affair, which however, is stated to be the original head-dress of the sacred 
order, f 

Mahomedans sometimes wear the T aj, a small conical cap of muslin ; and the Brahmins 
of Sind use the Arak-chm^ an article of the smoking-cap style, made of white or coloured 
cotton, and also the Co/, a cap lined with cotton, with a knob on the top. In the de- 
coration of the skull-cap and smoking-cap forms of head-dress, the Sind Embroiderers produce 
very effective and tasteful designs, worked in gold, silver, or coloured floss silks, on cloth 
or velvet ; while in Cashmere and Loodianah the shawl pattern and shawl material are often 
employed. The most gorgeous form of head-dress known in India is probably the bulky 
TopeCy formed entirely of gold and silver cloth, and adorned witli precious stones. These 
are made by the Embroiderers of Lucknow, Delhi, and Benares, and are worn only by 
natives of the highest rank, forming a portion of the Dress of' Honour which is sometimes 
presented to persons of distinction by the princes of native courts. 

* Sewing and embroidering in India is chiefly practised by men, and these in the Northern provinces arc mostly 
Mahomedans, the larger demand on the part of the people of that persuasion for this class of articles having 
naturally led to their greater expertnoss as workmen. In the Central and Southern provinces, however, they are 
neai'ly exclusively Hindus. 

t Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India.” Vol. II. p. 93. 
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Among the examples of piece goods in this work are classed certain specimens of chintzes, 
with a peculiar dotted pattern. These are used in making up the mitre-shaped hat of 
the Parsee, a form of turban frequently recognisable in the busy quarters of London. 
This peculiar head-dress is made of pasteboard, or other similar stiff and light material, upon 
which the chintz is stretched and fastened. 

The ’Sindee Topee is a cylinder, like an inverted hat, with the brim at the top, and is 
produced in a variety of colours. 

The Moplas of Malabar wear a stiff cap made of twisted silk thread, or of pasteboard, 
and around this a Rumal (or shawl kerchief) is sometimes wound. 

Fur caps are also occasionally worn in cold weather, in lieu of the turban or other 
lighter head-dress — Mahoraedan gentlemen using embroidered otter skin (Sumber-topi), and 
Persians the soft black lambskin of Bokhara. 

Wool and felt are used in the North and North West. The Guddecs, in the 
Transutlej Division, wear a peculiar conical cap of wool, with long flaps to protect the ears, 
the front being often decorated with dried flow’crs, gay feathers, or red seeds threaded like 
strings of beads. At Simla, the Kunyts wear felt hats and caps, which arc sometimes 
rendered more attraetive by the addition of coloured cloth.* 

As we have already stated, as a rule, there is no special or made-up head-dress in use 
among the w-omcn of Hindustan, — the end of the Sarec or a kerchief being ordinarily 
employed as a covering for the head. To this, however, there are exceptions, the embroidered 
skull-cap being occasionally used ; whilst in some less civilised parts of the country, as in 
Kooloo for instance, wc find the ladies wearing a small quilted cap of gay chintz, which is 
adorned with broad chains of berries, beads, and coarse turquoises, and amulets of enamel 
or china work. This elaborate combination, like the European bonnet of the present day, helps 
to keep in its place the back hair which the owner intertwines with a roll of wool. 

2. Made-up Body Clothing. 

Of articles coming under this head a good general notion will be acquired by examining 
the illustrations contained in this work. 

In Plates I., 11., III., TV. the rnade-up articles shown arc (with one exception, No. 24, 
PI. IV.), almost entirely of cotton. 

In Plate VII. (facing p. 1 10) coarser woollen fabrics and skins arc the materials em- 
ployed ; whilst in PI. VIII. (facing p. 118) wc find garments made of the finer woollen cloths, 
and of KincobX or gold brocade. To the Cashmere shawls which arc worn with these 
brocades, special reference will elsewhere be made. 

The standing figure to the left of the centre group No. 4, PI. I. (facing p. 14 ), 
and that to the right. No. 18, PI. III. (facing p. 22), afford examples of the short Hindu 
jacket with long, loose sleeves — the material of both is ordinary calico, the second being 
quilted for use during the cold season. 

It will be observed that in the instance in which the front of the jacket is in view' 
the fastening is on the right side. The Hindu fastens his jacket on the right side, while 
the Mahomedan fastens his on the left, and the two nationalities may almost invariably 

* The chief of the Kirghiz tribes at Scinipalatinsk, is said to wear a brown conical bat, turned up at tlio side's, 
the description indicating a form somewhat like that of the felt wide-awahe in use in this county. 

•f As previously stated on the authority of Buchanan (Martin’s “Eastern India,” Vol, IT., p. C99), the needle 
seems to have been, before the Mabomedan invasion, of India, “totally unknown to tho Hindus.” 

f Kinkhaub is the more correct spelling, but Kincob is tho term now commonly used. 
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l)c thus known the one from the other, even when the dress, as often happens, is of the 
same shape and material. 

Fig. 21, PI. III., shows the ordinary long calico coat now worn by the great majority of 
well-to-do Hindus. In form this differs but little from the long but somewhat more ample 
garment which Muhomedans wear. 

Flic standing figure to the left of the group in the centre of PI. II., and the figures 
No. 20, PI. III., and 21, 2.5, PI. IV. (facing p. 32), afford additional examples of this article 
of dress. In the note below will be found the names and descriptions of other garments 
of tlie same class either used as upper or as under clothing.f 


* 'I’liiit ill these tlays, limvovor, there are exceptions to tin's rule ovidonco is afforded by the standing figure in the 
group of Miihouiedans — so called in tiio. descrijition which accompanied the original photograph — engaged in the 
favourite game of chess, in the centre of PI. TI., in which the coat is tied on the riglii instead of on the left side. 

f Konrta, This is a loose shirt or under gown worn both by Hindus imd Mahomedans, A kind of muslin, 
called Kutmrs (from the Arabic, word Gumevs, a shirt), manufactured at Dacca, is used for making the finer 
qualities of this garment. (“Cotton Manufactures of Dacca.”) 

Amiiiikluu Gnijnriihii, Anr/rahha, Tlioso names, undoubtedly identical, have been assigned to garments 

of ditferent characters. Thus one writer states the Atnfnrhha to lie u sort of shirt worn under tlio Jama and 
tied In two places on each side of tho body ; and a closo observer of details — Buchanan — says that the Anijrakha 
is a short calico vest with sleeves resembling tho Amjga Avhich descends only to tho haunches ; ho states also 
tliat tho garment, instead of being fastened on both shies, is tied on one side only, viz., on the right by the 
Hindu, and on tho left by llio Maboiuedan. 

Another writer informs us that tlio Unijitrklia is a long-skirted gown with long sleeves and closed or covered 
breasts. 

Mindh and Anri<j(t. Tho Mintth is made of muslin, has' sleeves, and is tied across the breast. It descends to 
below tho calf of tlio leg, and is worn by male Mahomedans in hot weather. Tho Ajigga is not so long, 
teaching only to tho haunches, and is worn in place of tho Minah. 

^^h•z(lcr. An under jncket ivith long loose sleeves and open cuffs, worn under the Kuha liy respectable 
MahoiiK'dans and by upper servants in European employ. 

Kufi'hd. An open jacket, differing from tho Mirznee in having tight sleeves. 

Kuhn. A long clo.so sort of gown worn by Mahomedans .and Hindus. It differs from tho Ungurhha in being 
open -breasted, and is worn over tho j^firzace or Koorta. 

Kahn. Probably same as tho Kuha. Described as having very wide sleeves and reaching to tho knees. 
Worn by Mahomedans in place of the Jnma. 

Jama or Jamo. These names would a])pear to be given to tlio outer or dress gown in general wear, in the 
same manner as tho term Uugurhha is applied to tho under-goivn or shirt in its different Ibiuis. Buclianari 
calls tho Jamah an outer coat of same fashion and material as tho Minah, but descending to the feet, and 
states that it forms part of the Mahoinedan costume in hot weather. Another writer describes it as having a 
double-breasted body with loose skirts gathered in closo plaits Jit tho waist, and says that it is worn by tho 
liigher classes at native courts. In tliis form it was tho ancient court dross of Delhi, where the original Persian 
(Moghul) pattern was never altered. 

JaguU. Mr. Batten, in his report on Kumaon and Gunvhul, describes this as a Jama reaching to tho knees. 

Chuphan. A long-skirted gown resembling tho Ungurkha and tho usual dress of respectable malo domestics, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan. 

Duglve, Duglo. Coats worn by Hindu, Parsee, and Mahoinedan males of Western India. The Duglo is of cloth. 

Vlhn-Joobha. The Araliian and Persian cloak worn over all other garments. Open in front, and much 
resembling tho English boat-cloak. 

Tubttda. A wide great coat worn by malo Hindus. 

Jam. The Mahomedun dress suit, — comprising, 

1. Tho Dustar or Turban. 

2. The Nimah. 

3. The Jamah. 

4. Tho Kummerbund. 

a. The Izar. 
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After the jacket or long coat, the article next in importance is the Paejama or Thowseu. 
It is worn by both sexes, and although its use is as yet greatly confined to the Mahomedan 
part of the population, the younger members of the Hindu community in the larger 
towns are beginning to adopt it. In most parts of the country the Dhotee is invariably 
worn under it. As a riding dress the Hindus wear trowsers, but always with the Dhotce 
underneath. 

Some Rajput women are said to wear long drawers like the Mahoinedans ; their use 
amongst Hindu ladies however, is extremely limited. 

The Paejama * * * § is variously made, sometimes wide and free and sometimes tight at tlie 
leg and ankle. 

The male figures 24 and 25, PI. IV., and the standing figure to left of the centre group 
30 in PI. V. (facing p. 10) illustrate the first; whilst the figure to the right in same group, 
and the stalwart devotee, No. 17, Ph HI., show the latter form; the last-named figure also 
shows a mode of fastening by means of a string tied round the waist.f 

Although amongst the female part of the community the use of the trowser is almost 
entirely confined to those of the ..loslcm persuasion, we find that the petticoat or skirt, 
though also of Mahomedan origin, is frequently worn by Hindu women along with the 
Saree.X 

Pig. 26, PI. V. illustrates what may be termed the simplest form of petticoat. As 
a rule, it is a garment which is kept within more moderate dimensions than in Kuropeau 
countries, but there are instances in which it consumes as many as CO yards§ of material 
in the making. It is allowed however to hang in thick dense folds, without any attempt 
at expansion by mechanical means, skirt or petticoat shown on the prim-looking dancing 

girl, No. 31, PI. V,, is of this class. |1 


* Although this lorrii {Paejemn), literally Icg-clothcs, luis eoiiie to ho of pretty goiicral iipplieation, strictly 
speaking it applies only to the loose variety. In the north and oast of Tndi.a the Paojaina is lor tlic most part loose. 
In the central and soutliern provinces the Paejama is gencrjilly tight, lly the Mahonieduns of Arcot and Soulhcni 
India generally, a peculiar form of Paejama is nsetl wliich bulges out at the sides like the European “ peg-top ” trowsers. 
Izur is in some districts the distinctive name of the kind used by m(>n, ami Turwar that uhcmI to indicato the 
light-fitting I’cmalo tiwscr, of which the .standing llgnro to right of groni> 30, in the centre of PI. V. (facing p. -lO), 
affords an illustration. Shnlwttr and (Sunji are two names likewise in use ; tho former referring to long and 
the latter to short trow.sers or drawers tight at the knee ami full above. 

f Tho strings used for this purpose arc frequently of a very ornamental character, made of silk nct-^voik like 
our military sashes, with gohl tassels, &c. 

Buclianan states (Op. Cit., Vol. II., p. 417) that widows of pure birth are not allowed to use tho petticoat, 
but that those of low caste may. 

§ In the India Museum thei'e are two dress -skirts, tho one of red and tho other of white muslin, which mea.sure 
respectively 103 and 180 feet in circumference. 

II Lahangga, Luhinga, Ghagra, and Peshgecr are terms used to designate the skirt or petticoat. 

Peshwaz is tho name of a Mahomedan drc-ss reaching to the ankle, and is usually of colourcrl muslin. The upper 
portion to the waist is similar to the full drc.ss Jama, tho lower portion being as ranch frilled as the waistband will 
carry. The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with bands and flounces of gold lace, and silver and gold tissue ; the 
upper portion being also richly ornamented. This dress ia worn by Mahomedan brides, and by Mahomedan ladies 
on occa.sion8 of household festivals ; and it forms tho invariable costume of Mahomedan dancing women, or of Iliuduo 
who dance in the Mahomedan style. 

Pestoaj, however, is given by Buchanan as the name of a gown with sleeves, which reaches to the heels — woi'n 
by Mahomedan ladies. 
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A kind of bodice or close-fitting jacket, of varying dimensions, is now almost universally 
used by Hindu women. There are, however, one or two districts in which, as before 
stated, no special needle-made covering for the bosom is w'orn by respectable Hindu 
women. 

The most common form of the bodice worn by Hindu and Mahomedan women, con- 
sists of a closely-fitting jacket with short sleeves*, either merely covering the breast . or 
having a back attached to it as well. In the first case the bodice ties behind and the front 
does not open. In the second, with a back, the ends of the bodice tie in front under the 
breasts. Another variety of the jacket termed Koortee reaches nearly to the waist and some- 
times lower, and has very short sleeves. It is worn by Mahomedan women and is frequently 
used over the former. 

Fig. .3.3, PI. V., gives a fair idea of the Choke or first variety of bodice, but the sleeves, as 
there shown, are shorter than is usual among Hindus. 

Of the Koortee or Mahomedan jacket, with its characteristic short sleeve, no illustration 
is given. 

Tlie figures 34, PI. V., and those in 35, PI. VI. (facing p. 50), show’ the Choke sleeve 
as most commonly worn by Hindu ladies. As a general rule the sleeve of the Mahomedan 
choice reaches less than half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, whereas the Hindu sleeve 
usually e.xtcnds just below the elbow. 

Our general remarks on the costumes of the people of India may now be considered to be 
nearly completed — -a few observations regarding the application of made-up woollen materials 
only remaining to be made. 

Accordingly, we shall now proceed to describe the cotton, silk, and other piece goods 
employed in the manufacture of the class of garments to which reference has just been 
made, and in dealing with tliis part of our subject wt shall commence with the finer before 
proceeding to the coarser materials, though many of the last are, commercially, of most 
importance. 


* Called Kachvree in somo dialects of Western India ; the term Cfiolec, although strictly applicable to that 
which has a back, is the one commonly used. 

Kupissii or Kupnssd is the name given to the bodice in Mysore, &c. 

Buedianun describes the Angyiya as a bodico with very short sleeves, which reaches to the waist, is made 
of muslin, and is worn under the Pcswgj. The Koortee, by the sumo authority, is also referred to ns having been 
introduced into lieliar from the west. 

The Vtujio, as worn with the jietticoat, is closed in front and ties liehind. The Choice, worn with the Saree, on the 
contrary, is tied in front and clostul bcliind. 

Captain Meadows Taylor, to whom we arc indebted for some valuable notes under this bead of our subject, endorses 
Buchanan’s statement, that before the Mahomedan conquests, the bodice, and other needle-made articles were unknown 
in India. 
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DACCA MUSLINS. 

As under this head we shall have occasion to notice the famed and still valued productions 
ot the Dacca loom, we shall here take the opportunity of making some general remarks 
regarding their Jineness. 

It has long been a subject of interest and doubt whether the finest Dacca muslins have 
ever been equalled or surpassed by the machine-made muslins of Kurope. 

An answer has been given to the question by the British manufacturer, who alleges that 
the hand-spmncr of Dacca has produced notliing so fine as some of the examples produced 
by his machinery. It w'as asserted, and it has been generally accepted as true, that in the 
Exhibitions ot Ih'jl and 18(52 there were muslins of ICuropcan make which w'orc liner than 
anything shown there from India, 

^ Whatever be the state of the ease, however, as regards the contest between Dacca and 
European muslins, quoad arlunl lincncss, this at least seems clear - and it is admitted, we 

believe, by all- - that as regards apparent fineness India bears the palm. It is .said that 

this is explained by a greater compression of the thread, depending on the peculiar mode 
of spinning, and by a consequent lessening of its diameter. 

AVe do. not think that this fact should be lost sight of. Apparent fineness, of course, is 
not aetual fineness ; but actn<tl fineness loses much of its value by seeming coarse. Wlu'ther 
the muslins which disputed with Dacca fi)r the prize were or were not really the finer, it was 
admitted by our best judges in such matters that they neemed not to he so. 

In dealing with a vexed ([ucstion of this kind the first thing to be done is to examine the 

way in which the relative fineness of the difiTerent muslins is practically determined and stated. 
We cannot show' this better than by quoting from a letter which we received from Mr. II. 
Ilouldsworth, in I'cbniury 18(54 : — 

“ It may be useful to repeat here the formula for ascertaining the fineness of yarn 
when woven. In England it is designated tnj the numher of hanks ui one pound might of 
/jOUOgr.y, A hank is 840 yards, or .30,240 inches. The first step is to count the number of 
threads of warp and weft in one square inch. This is usually done by tlie weaver’s rnagni- 
lying glass, which, through an opening of ^ inch, brings the tlircads in that space distinctly 
into view'. Thus the specimen A B (muslin from Arnee, Madras) counts 40 threads each 
way in inch, or 80 threads in I inch of warp, and 80 of weft, showing that each square 
inch contains 160 inches of yarn. 

Thus the sq. ins. in the piece X 160 

-jQ — = the hanks in the piece; 

and, as the wt. of the piece in grains : the hanks ; : 7,000 : No. of the yarn. 

Then for A B (the length of Avhich is 15 yds, 18 inches, the width 1 yd. 16 inches, 

Sq. inn. piece. Thdu. p. inch. inch. 

and the weight 6891 grs.), 29016 X 160 x 7000__ ^ , 

A50240 X 6891 grs. ~ 

Nothing can he more clear or simple than the process here described, but it is, at the 
same time, very evidently one into which error may easily creep. For instance, if we take 
two specimens of the same muslin — halving a piece, for example — and if we starch and 
dress the one half, and leave the other unstarched, by following the manufacturer’s method 
of determining fineness, we shall arrive at the startling conclusion that it is two things at 

( 3428 .) _ ° 
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once — that the yarn of which it is all made is of two distinct qualities. It will be seen 
that the whole process depends on the determination of the length of yarn in a given weight 
of cloth ; but it is clear that this length will be the same before starching as after, while 
the weight, on the other hand, will be very different ; and this will, of course, affect the 
estimate of the fineness, and it may do so to a very serious extent. 

In the case of the Arnee muslin, whieh formed the subject of the above calculation, wc 
found the loss in weight, after careful washing, to be 23 per cent., and it would in con- 
sequence have the No. of its yam raised from 156 before washing to 203 after washing. 

In ascertaining the comparative fineness, therefore, of different woven yarns, this process 
cannot l)c safely employed, unless the sizing or starching has been carefully removed from 
all the specimens examined and compared. 

So also it will almost certainly lead to erroneous conclusions if in one muslin the fineness 
is estimated before, and in another after the yarn is woven. In the first case we find how 
many hanks or lengths of 840 yards there arc in 7,000 grains of yarn, and in the other how 
many like lengths there are in 7,000 grains of the fabric. But this last will not, or may not, 
represent 7,0t)0 grains of yarn, but that weight of a mixture of yarn and size. 

Now it so happens that in assigning those numbers to European muslins which represent 
their fineness, they have been computed from the yarns before weaving, but the numbers 
for the Dacca muslins, on the other hand, have always been computed from the fabrics. 
''Ehese last are not nearly so heavily starched as fine European muslins generally are, but 
still a certain proportion of their weight does consist of size. And this fact has only to be 
stated to show that the two sets of estimates, when used for purposes of comparison, cannot 
tell the truth of the matter. If the numbers assigned to Dacca muslins be computed from 
the examination of the finished fabric, so ought also those for the European — and even then 
■we must take the further and absolutely necessary precaution of having both sets of specimens 
carefully washed. 

heeling that this dispute as to superiority was really an unsettled thing, we resolved to 
try to throw some light on it by another mode of inqtiiry. It was thought this might be 
done In/ a series of determinations of the diameter of the thready the number of f laments 
in it, and the diameter of the flaments themselves. Such measurements could only be 
ascertained by the aid of the microscope in the hands of persons accustomed to its use, and 
such assistance "was accordingly sought. 

Four muslins were selected — two of European and two of Dacca make. Of the European, 
one was the best exhibited in 1851,* and the other the best exhibited in 18G2.f Of 
those from Dacca, one was the best exhibited in 1862, and the other a still finer one from 
the India Museum. J 

Ihich specimen ■was divided into several portions — and these were given to two skilled 
observers, who were not told that among the samples sent for examination there w'ere any 
duplicates. This course was adopted in order to have a thorough test of accuracy in a 
large comparison of results. Ten sets of measurements for each portion of each specimen 
were made. In only one case was the discrepancy such as to lead us to conclude that the 


♦ Nninlirred in tho ('atalojruc of tlio Exhibition ns .540". Of Iho accuracy of this No., however, there is good 
reason for doubt. 

t Numbered in t'ataloLtuo of the Exhibition, 440*. Muslin, manufactured by M. Thivel Michon, of Tavarc, 
from yarn nnidc by IT. ITouldsworth and Co., of Mnnche.stor. 

I As cnleulatod from the piece these gave 380 and 406 ns tho Nos. of their yarn. 
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observer bad made a mistake, probably by an accidental change of sample at one stage' of 
the measurements. The general results bear intrinsic evidence of substantial accuracy — a 
conclusion which we think a careful examination of the following table will bear out : — 


DeflcHption, Ac. 


French uvuslin, manufactvired bv M. 
'Jhibel Michon.ofLavare.ftom tnread 
of 440’», Kpun by 'I'homaa lloulds- 
worth & Co. ShoMn at tlie Inter- 
national Exhibition of 18C2. 


Engliah Muslin, stated to he of .')40’s 
yarn. Exhibited in International 
Exhibition of 1851. 


Dacca muslin, Mulmul Khun from 
India Musemn, 

Length, 4 yards.t Width, 1 yanl. 
Warp threads per square inch, 100. 
Weft threads in 8<{uare inch, 9:2. 

Weight of piece, .lee-a grs. 
Computed No, of yam in piece, 406*s. 

'Dacca muslin, Mulmul Khas. Ex- 
hibited in Indian section of the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1862. 
Length, 10yds. 12 ins. Width, 1 yard. 
Warp threads in square inch, 104. 
Weft threads in square inch, loo. 

Weight of pit-ce, 1.56.5 grains. 
Computed No. of yarn in j)iece, .980's, 


Diameter of Threads. 
(Farm of an iach.) 


Number of Filaments [ Diameter of Filaments in 
in Thread. Thread in porta of an iueh.f 


• 00068 * 

•000618 

•tM)t)6.'17 












Mlaimuiu. Maximum 

Mean. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

•Mean. 

Minimum.; Maximum. 

! 

1st Hiuupiv 

•0020 

•OO40 

•003000* 

5 

12 

8- .5* 

•ooo:i6 

•00100 

2nd ditto 

•0015 

•00.3 

•00-2200 

8 

21 

12-7 

•000.50 

■00075 

.'Ird ditto 

•001 ‘>5 

•003 

• 00*2025 

7 

18 

n-7 

•00050 

• (KH)87 

4th ditto 

•0015 

•003 

•002350 

10 

20 

13-5 

• 000.37 

•00087 

5th ditto 

•0015 

•003 

•002225 

9 

26 

15'8 

•000.50 

•00087 

Mean - 

- 

- 

ooaaao 

- 

- 

IS • 


' - 

I St sample 

•0018 

•oo;i2 

•0025* 

7 

14 

10-.5* 

•oooso 

•00084 

2nd ditto 

•00175 

•003 

•00215 


23 

10-7 

•00050 

•(K)073 

.trd ditto 

•00125 

•0032.5 

•00215 

7 

22 

13 -6 

■00037 

•00075 

Mean - 

- 


•OOai67 

- 


!«•» 


- 

1st BBIUpIu '■ 

•0014 


•00-i3* 


12 

8-5* 

•00030 

•00102 

2nd ditto 1 

•001 

•0025 

•001625 

5 

14 

9-2 

•00062 

•0012.5 

:trd ditto | 

•00075 

• 00‘2 

•00135 

4 

18 

8-9 

•00062 

•00112 

Mean - 

1 i 

i “ 

•ooi8a« 

- 

- ; 

• O 

- 

- 

1 At sample 

i 

•0015 

•0035 

•0025* 

4 

i 

10 


•00038 ! 

•00098 

2nd ditto 1 

! -00125 

! -(8)375 

•002175 

5 

1.5 i 

9 

•000,50 

•00075 

.‘)rd ditto 

•00125 

' •00225 

•001825 

4 

12 i 

8- 1 

•00062 j 

•0(K)87 

4th ditto 

•001 

1 -0025 

•0017 

5 

16 

8-9 

•00062 

■00100 

5th ditto 

.001 

1 •0025 

•001825 

4 

1 

8-8 

•000375 

•00100 

j Mean - 

! i 

— 

— 

•ooia»«' 

__ 

1 

•-•1 

- ! 

- 


•00057* 

•00057.5 

•000.500 


• 00066* 
■ 00080 
• 00t)8'i 


•OtlOC«* 

•000681 

•00095 

•000725 

•0(8)725 

OOOTl» 


* ITiose marked thus arc the means of the highest and lowest of all the measurements made. The me ans without the asterisk are I’alcu- 
latcd from the sum of ten separate measurements. The general means ore eoleiiliited by using thi; means marked by the asterisks as utte 
obser%ation, the others being multiplied by fen, and so giving the sum of all the observations from which they are drawn, 
t To ascertain this, the size was in each case removed before the separation into fllaineiils was attempted, 
j This applies to the portion used for cxijerinienf j the original length of the piece was 10 yards. 


These measurements, so far as they gt>, lead to the following conclusions : — 

1. That the diameter of the Dacca yarn is less than that of the fne.st European. The 

two finest specimens of the last ever known to have been exhibited, gave *1)0222 

and *002167 of an inch, while the two specimens from India gave 001526 and 
*001896 respectively. At first sight this does not appear a great difference, but 
it is in reality a very appreciable one, and so far as it goes it is distinctly in favour 
of the Indian fabric.9. 

2. That the number of filaments in each thread is considernhly smaller in the Dacca than 

in the European yarns. The two latter gave l.'VS and 14*9. and the two former 
9*0 and 8*6. Wc were scarcely prepared to find this point of difference so 
decidedly marked, but no result of the investigation may be more safely accepted 
as correct. 

3. That the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres ^ of which the cotton of the 

Dacca yarn consuls ^ is larger than that of the European. The two last gave 

*0006427 inch and *000539 inch; and the two fonner *000803 inch and .000719 
inch. Here again the difference is quite decided, and is only in accordance with the 
results of other investigations into the comparative size of the filaments of Indian and 
American cotton. 
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4. That it appears from the investigation that the superior fneness of Dacca yarn 
depends chiefly on the fact that it contains a smaller number of filaments. The 
mode of spinning — as we shall afterwards find — makes it more compressed, but it 
is not probable that this greatly affects the result. Even after taking into account 
the greater thickness of the filaments of the cotton used in Dacca, it is clear, however, 
that their number, which is so much smaller, must give a finer thread. In other words 
the eight to nine (8’9 & 9‘0) filaments of a diameter of '000803 and *000719 as in 
the best of the two Dacca muslins, must give a thread smaller in size or finer, 
than the 14 or 15 (13’8 and 14*9) filaments of a diameter of *0000427 and *000539 
as in the best of the two muslins from Europe. 

The measurements of the diameter of the thread were taken from specimens of muslin 
which were sized, that is in the condition in which they are offered for sale as finished 
goods. But as it was possible that the sizing might influence these, it was carefully removed 
from all of them and the measurements repeated. 

The results of this part of the investigation are given in the following table : — 

j Dill meter of threads. (Parts of an inch.) 


1 ^Miuiiiiuin. 

Maximum. | 

Mean.* 

f 1st sum] de 

•001 

•00.32.1 

.001875 

French mmsliii (International Exhibition of 1862). - < 2nd ditto 

•0012.1 

•oo;i2.i 

•001925 

1 Mean 

— 

— 

■0019 

r Ist sample 

•001 

•00275 

•00180 

English rau.sliu (International Exhibition of 18.11). - , 2nd ditto 

•0012.1 

•0025 

•00180 

L Mean 

- 

“ 

•0018 

i 

f; 1st sample 

, -00075 

•002 

•00130 

Dacca muslin (India ^Museum). - - - - j ■ 2nd ditto 

•001 

•0025 

•001375 

[ i Mean 

— 

— 

•001337S 

r 1 Ist sample 

•001 

•00225 

•00155 

Dacca muslin (International Exhibition of 1862). - < , 2nd ditto 

•001 

•00225 

•001.575 

L 1 Mean 

_ 


•001S625 


Cnkiiluted A-oni ten separate measurement!*. 


This tabic shows that it was proper to extend and complete the investigation, and that 
sizing does really affect the diameter of the thread ; but it also shows that the Indian maker 
is still able to claim the palm — his yarn being finer than anything yet known to have been 
produced in Europe. 


* In the International Exhibition of 1862, a few yards of imislin, stated to be of No. 700* yarn, spun by 
Thomas Ilouldswortli & Co., of Manchester, were shown. Regarding this specimen, Mr. IIouldsAvorih himself 
remarke*! that it was too jmjKTfcct for any purpose, except to lix the limits of liiu^ne.ss at which cotton yarn can 
be woven at all. Regarding the specimens of mu.slin of 440* yarn, exhibited on the same occasion, and a 
iwrtion from Avhich formed one of the subjects of the investigation here detailed, Mr. Ilouldswortli states that he 
considers these a great advance on any muslin exhibited in 18.11, chiefly, ho adds, “ Owing to the introduction 
“ since then of Noilman’s combing machine for cotton, by which the quality of fine yarn has been vastly improved, 
“ and made nearly as perfect as the fibre will admit.” (Catalogue of the Indian Department of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, p. 206.) Mr. Houldsworth’s further remarks, on this subject, have such an immediate 
bearing on what has preceded, that wc repeat them here. Referring to the muslin (440*) before named, he 
continue.s, “A comparison, however, of this muslin with the Dacca piece, as tested by the eyo and feel, would lead 
“ to the opinion that the Indian piece teas the finer. This arises from the difference in the finishing or getting 
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The condition of the fibre with reference to tlic auioiint of twisting whicli it rec 
the process of spinning, constitutes another clement of advantage in favour of th 
muslins. The subjoined Table* shows the difference between the two in this respect 


Description. 

1 

Xu 111 her 1 

Mliiiinuin. 

of Iw ihis ill llircDfl 

r 

1st sum pie 

\V2 

172 1 

French muslin (International Exliibitioii, 1862). - < 

2nd ditto 

46 

166 

L 

1 Mean 

— 

— 

r 

1 Istsiimplo 

26 

114 1 

English muslin (International Exhibition, 18.11). - < i 

1 2n(l ditto 

28 

14() 

1 

Mean 

— 

” 1 

r 

1st sample 

1 

64 

260 ^ 

Dacca muslin (India Mu.soum). - - - < 

2nd ditto 

46 

I‘H) 1 

1 

Mean 

— 

— 1 

Dacca muslin ('International Exhibition, 1 862). - i" 

Ist sample 

48 

l!)6 j 

2nd ditto 

dS 

1-44 1 

1 ' 

1 

Mean 

— 

i “ i 


* CuJoulafed from the 8uni of ten m-paralc detcniiinatioiiH. 


In the case of the two first — the European — wc find that the number of t^vists 
which each inch of the yarn has received in the process of spinning amounts on the 
to only 68‘8 and 56*6 as compared with 110*1 and 80*7 in the Indian. This is 
important ditlci'cnce, and one which in all probability affords the key to the very 
durahilUi/ of the haud-made over the maeJnne-made fabric — it being well known that 
these very fine machine-made muslins of Europe arc practically useless, whereas 
finest of the hand-made ones from India arc proverbially lasting, and bear frequent 
which the finest English or European muslins do not.f 


“ u[> oi' tho two muslins — tlie French jneees hein^ got iij> har«l niul wiry by incaim of sliircli, wliich coats t! 
“ ami makes tlicm appear coars«T than they arc ; while, the Dacca muslin ia eol'l, and appears perfiM-tly fre 
“ starch or other dressing. U may also be that tho India threads, spun by haml, are more eondensci 
“ .substance by tlio compresslou of the lingers in the act of .spinning than tho machine-spun 4 10* of the J 
“ yarn." 

* These calculations were m.ide by Mr. W. T. Sullblk, to whose care and skill I nm indebtf;d IVir tlio 
tlio last Table, as well as for the majority of tho.so in the one preceding it. Tho »letenMinatir 
number of twists per inch was eirected without taking tho fabric to ))icces, in order to avoid llio 
untwisting, Tho mu.slin was placed in a conipressoriurn, gently drawn straiglit, and then fixed. 1 
were counte<l in a length of Imlf-an-inch, determined by means of a carefully cut aperture, the figures 
course, doubled to giv(! the twists per inch. Dower used a ^-ycls. binocular = x f>0 diameters. 

It might be thought tlmt the greater length of tho fibre of tho Sea-island cotton, of which the.so Furopei 
are made, would neutralize the advantage arising from the superior twisting of the shorter Indian uti 
ditference in favour of the Indian spinning is, however, too great for thi.s to liohl good. The shorter stn 
Indian cotton may, however, to some extent, account for machine-made falirics of it being less durable I 
composed of tho longer staple cotton.s, — although the diflerencc in the length between India cotton and tl 
“ Middling Orleans,” which before the American civil war constitutc<l the bulk of the cotton u.sed in thii 
only amounts on the average to ,’oth of an inch. Another fact must he kept in mind — the filaments of I 
cotton being thicker than that of tho American (Sea Island) are perliaps individualli/ stronger ; and, 
although called upon to attribute the greater durability of tho Dacca rnusliu.s to their better spinning, it 
that tho thickness of the ultimate fibre may have something to do with the matter. 
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However viewed^ therefofrey our mauufacturors have something still to do. With all our 
machinery and ivondrous appliances, ice have hitherto been unable to produce a fabric tohich 
for fneness or utility can equal the woven air'* of Dacca — the product of arrangements 
which appear rude and primitive, but which in reality are admirably adapted for their 
purpose. 

These arningcments appear to us of such interest that we shall introduce here a short 
account of the processes of the Dacca manufactures, and for this purpose shall fully avail 
oursilvcs of the information contained in an admirable work on the Cotton Manufactures 
of Dacca,* which we arc able to say was written by James Taylor, Esq. This gentleman 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851 a series of specimens of the Dacca fabrics, with valuable 
drawings, and other objects, illustrative of the process of manufacture. Soon after the 
Exhibition, Mr. 'faylor wrote the book referred to as the one from which the following 
extracts are taken. Those who desire a knowledge of the subject more full and minute 
than the quotations afford, should consult the work itself. In order to make the descrip- 
tion as clear as possible, we have had prepared from the drawings in the India Museum, 
a lithographic representation — opposite — of the chief processes on a larger scale than those 
which Mr. Taylor used in illustration of his excellent work. 

The passages which we have selected and which we here reproduce, arc those which 
describe the processes of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dressing. 


Spinning. 

“ ddie cotton in the state of kdpas (/. e. seeds and wool unseparated) is cleaned and prcpared 
by the women who spin the yarn. Fragments of the leaves, stalks, and capsules of the plant 
are carefully picked out with the fingers, and the w(x>l adhering to the seeds is then carded with 
the jaw-bone of the boalee fish (Siluris boalis), the teeth of which, being small, recurved, and 
closely set, act as a fine comb in removing the loose and coarser fibres of the cotton, and all 
extraneous matter, such as minute particles of earthy and vegetable matter, from it. The Hindoo 
spinner, with that unwearied patience that characterizes her race, sits down to the laborious task 
of cleaning with this instrument each separate seed of cotton. Having accomplished this, she 
proceeds to detach the fibres from the seeds. 'fUis is done by placing a small quantity of the 
combed cotton upon a smooth flat board, made of the Avoodofthe Chalta tree speciosa), 

and then rolling an iron pin backwards and forw'ards upon it with the hands, in such a manner as 
to separate the fibres w ithout crushing the seeds. The cotton is next teased with a small hand- 
bow, formed of a piece of bamboo Avith two clastic slips of the same material inserted into it, and 
strung Avith a cord made of catgut, muga silk, or of plantain or rattan fibres, tAvisted together, 
flic bamboo slips are moveable Avithin the centre piece, and in proportion to the extent they are 
draAvn out, or pushed back, the tension of the cord is increased or diminished. The cotton 
having been reducecl by the operation of bowing to a state of light downy fleece, is spread out 
and lapped round a thick Avooden roller ; and, on the removal of the latter instrument, it is pressed 
bctAvccn tAvo flat boards. It is next rolled round a piece of lacquered reed of the size of a quill ; 
and, lastly, is enveloped in the smooth and soft skin of the cuchia fish, which serves as a cover 
to preserA'C it from dust and from being soiled, whilst it is held in the hand, during the process 
of spinning.” 

“ The finest thread is spun by women generally under thirty years of age. The spinning ap- 
paratus, Avhich is usually contained in a small flat Avork-basket, not unlike the calathus of the 


* A Daii'iiptivi! and Uisforical Account of the Cotton Manufactures of Dacca in iJengal, by a former Kosident of 
Dacca. Publisher, John .Mortimer, 18.31. 
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ancients, comprises the cylindrical roll of cotton (/>«w/), a delicate iron spindle,* a piece of shell 
embedded in clay, and a little hollow stone containing chalk -powder, to which the spinner occa- 
sionally applies her fingers. The spindle (tukud) is not much thicker than a stout needle. It 
is from ten to fourteen inches in length ; and attached to it, near its lower point, is a small ball of 
unbaked clay, to give itsuflScient weight in turning. The spinner (fig. 1. pi. A.) holds it in an 
inclined position, with its point resting in the hollow of the piece of shell, and turns it between 
the thumb and forefinger of one hand, while she, at the same time, draws out the single filaments 
from the roll of cotton held in the other hand, and twists them into yarn upon the spindle. 
When a certain quantity of the yarn has been spun and collected on this instrument it is wound 
from it upon a reed. Dryness of the air prevents the filaments of cotton from being suflicicntly 
attenuated or elongated, and is, therefore, unfavourable to the spinning of fine yarn. A certain 
degree of moisture, combined with a temperature of about 82 degrees, is the condition of the atmos- 
phere best suited to the carrying on of this operation. The Dacca spinners generally work from 
soon after early dawn to nine or 10 o’clock, A.Af., and from three or four in the afternoon till half 
an hour before sunset. The finest yarn is spun early in the morning before the rising sun dissi- 
pates the dew on the grass ; or, when this is wanting and the air is unusually dry, it is not unfre- 
quently made over a shallow vessel of water, the evaporation from which imparts the necessary 
degree of moisture to the filaments of cotton, and enables the spinner to form them into thread. 

“ The native weavers commonly judge of the fineness of yarn by sight alone. 'I'hey have no 
rule or standard for the length of the reels, orinstrumeut by which they can form an estimate of 
any given weight of thread. The only mode, therefore, of ascertaining the (juality of the fine 
yarn is to weigh the skeins and then measure tliem on sticks placed in the ground, as in warping 
— an operation which requires delicate manipulation, and which few except the spinners or 
weavers themselves can do. Yarn is measured by the hdfh (ciibit), the length of which is stated 
by the Commercial Resident to be 19i|, inches ; and is weighed by themffer, which is ccjual to 
about two grains troy. I'hc standard quality of the yarn used in the inamdiudurc of the 
muslins formerly sent to the Court of Delhi is said to have been l.'jO hdf/ix in length to one rnffee 
in w’eight ; l)ut was commonly used varied from 110 to 160 hdfJts in length to the above weight 
— the yarn of \i0 It dfhs being employed for the warp, and that of 1 60 for the weft, of these 
fabrics. The finest yarn used in the Dacca looms, in tl)e year 1800, did not exceed MO cubits 
in length to one ruttee in weight. Some, iKnvcvcr, is mentioned as having been spun at 
Sunargong at this tiino, of the quality of 175 cubits to one ruftce. Yarn much finer than this is 
made at Dacca in the present day. A skein, which a native weaver measured in my presence in 
1846, and which was afterwards carefully weighed, proved to bo in the proportion of upwards of 
‘250 miles to the pound of cotton. The short fibres of the Dacca cotton, of which the fine thread 
is made, are not well adapted to spinning by machinery ; while, on the other hand, the long, 
cylindrico-spiral, and more elastic fibres of the American cotton which arc best suited to this 
process, cannot be made into fine yarn with the primitive spindle of the Hindoo. In 1811, a 
quantity of Sea Island cotton was sent by the Cknumercial Resident to the different manufactur- 
ing stations connected with the Dacca factory for trial, but the spinners were unable to work it 
into thread, and it was pronounced to be an article unfit for the manufactures of the native looms. 
The Dacca yarn is said to be softer than mule twist; and T believe it is generally admitted 
that the fabrics made of it arc more durable than muslins manufactured by machinery, I'he 
tendency of the fibres to expand from moisture is the critenon by which the native weavers judge 
of the quality of cotton ; and it is mentioned by Mr. Bcbb, the Commercial Resident in 17f^9, as 
the test which then determined the value of this article as raised in different parts of the district. 
The cotton which swells the least on bleaching is considered by the weavers as the best, or at 
least, as the material best suited to the manufacture of fine thread. A common remark among 
them is, that English yam swells on bleaching, while Dacca spun thread shrinks and becomes 
stronger the more frequently it is subjected to that process.” 

* In some of the eastern districts of Bengal, and in Assam, the epindlo is freiiuently made of a slender piece ol 
bamboo instead of iron. 
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“ A spinner devoting the whole morning to the spindle can make about a half-sicca or tola weight 
(ninety grains troy) of fine thread in a month. This is considered the maximum quantity. But 
ns spinning is now more a leisure occupation than a professed trade, it is calculated that the 
average (juantity produced in that time, by each of the persons employed in the business, does 
not much exceed •l.'i grains weight. Fine thread is weighed cither by a small rude balance 
(fiild), on the principle of the Roman steel-yard, or in jewellers’ scales — the substances used as 
weights in the latter case being four barleycorns, or a seed of the Abrus prevatorhis {lal krmch)^ 
either of which constitutes a rntfee. The price of the finest yarn used in the Dacca looms is 
eight rupees (iG-v.) per tola weight (180 grains). This is at the rate of about 31/. 2*-. per 
pound (7>000 grains) avoirdupois.” 

The steps in the process of weaving “ may be described according to the order in which they 
occur, under the following heads, viz. : — winding and preparing the yarn; warping; applying 
the reed to the warp ; beaming, or applying the warp to the end roll of the loom ; preparing the 
heddles ; and lastly, weaving.” 


Winding and Preparing the Yarn. 

“ 'I'he yarn when delivered to the weaver is wound on small pieces of reed, or made up in the Ibrm 
of small skeins. The first thing that is done is to steep it in this state in water. It is then reeled 
in the manner shown in figure 3, PI. A. A piece of stick is passed through the hollow reed 
and fixed in the cleft end of a piece of bamboo. The weaver, holding the latter between his toes, 
draws off the yarn i'rom the reed, which revolves upon the stick through it, and winds it upon the 
reel, which he holds in the other hand, and whirls round in a small cup of smooth cocoa-nut 
shell. When the yarn is in the form of a skein, it is put upon a small wheel made of fine splints 
of bamboo and tlircad. Tin's is mounted on the end of a stick upon which it is made to 
revolve, and as the yarn is thus drawn off, it is wound upon the reel.” 

“ The yarn is divided into two portions — viz., a sufficient quantity of the finest of it for the 
woof {burna), and the rest for the warp {tana)." 

“ 'Phe warp thread is steeped for three days in water, which is twice changed daily. On the 
fourth day it is, after being rinsed, put upon a small wheel, made of splits of reed and thread, 
and is then reeled — the stick upon which the wheel is mounted being held between the toes, and 
the reel turned in the manner represented. Skeins of a convenient size having been wound 
o(f, arc steeped in water, and tightly twisted between two sticks ; they arc then left upon the 
sticks and exposed to the sun to dry. They are next untwisted and put into water mixed with 
fine charcoal-powder, lampblack, or soot scraped from tiie surface of an cartlien cooking vessel. 
They arc kept in tliis mixture for two days, then rinsed in clear water, w'rung out, and liung upon 
pieces of stick placed in the shade to dry. Each skein having been again reeled, is steeped in 
water for one night, and is next day opened up and spread over a flat board, upon which it is 
smoothed with the liand, and rubbed over with a paste or size made of koie (paddy or rice, from 
which the husk has been removed by heated sand), and a small quantity of fine lime mixed with 
w'uter. Rice, it may be remarked, has formed the basis of the starched used in weaving in India, 
from remote antiquity. * Let a weaver,’ says Menu, ‘ who has received ten palas of cotton 
thread, give them back increased to eleven by the rice watei\ and the like used in weaving, 
&c., (Menu’s ‘ Institutes,’ No. 397«’) ” 

“ The skeins after being sized are wound upon large reels, and exposed to the sun — tlie turns of 
the thread being widely spread over the surface of the reels in order that they may dry quickly. 
All the thread is again reeled and sorted preparatory to warping. It is generally divided into 
three shades of quality— viz., the finest for the right-hand side, the next finest for the left-hand 
side, and the coarsest for the centre, of the warp. Such is the mode of preparing the yarn for the 
wTirp of plain muslins. The yarn for the warp of striped or chequered fabrics, is prepared by 
twisting a certain number of tlireads together, namely, two for each stripe of the donreeay 
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and four for that of the charkanu muslin, and then sizing; and reeling it in the manner above 
mentioned.” 

“ The yarn for the woof is not prepared till two days previous to the commencement of weaving. 
A quantity sufficient for one day’s work is steeped in water for twenty-four hours. Next day 
it is rinsed and wound on large reels, and then lightly sized with paste of the same kind as that 
applied to the warp. From small reels it is wound \ipon larger ones, and left upon these to dry 
in the shade. I'his process of preparing the yarn for the woof is continued daily until the cloth 
is finished.” 


Wauping. 

“ This operation is usually performed in a field or any open spot convenient for the work near 
the weaver’s house. For this purpose, four short bamboo posts arc fixed in the ground, at 
measured distances (varying according to the intended length of the cloth), and several pairs of 
rods placed between them, the whole forming two parallel rows of rods about four feet apart. The 
weaver holding a small wheel of waip-yarn in each hand (Fig. 2, pi. A.), passes the latter over 
one of the posts and tlien walks along the rows, laying down two threads, and crossing them 
(by crossing his hands between each pair of rods) until he arrives at the post at the opposite 
extremity. He retraces his steps from this point, and thus continues to traverse backwards 
and forwards as many times as there are threads of the warp to be laid down. The small wheels 
or bobbins on which tlic warp yarn is wound are made of fine splits of bamboo and thread, 
and are each attached at a right angle to a short handle, at the end of winch tlierc is a kangdi* 
ring, through which the yarn runs. Two pairs of hand-wheels, one with single, and another 
with twisted yarn, are used alternately for the warps of striped and chequered muslins.” 


Ahi’lying the Reed to the Waup. 

“ The reed is generally applied to the warp after the preceding operation ; but sometimes it 
is not attached until the warp has been fastened to the end roll of the loom. It is made of fine 
splits of bamboo firmly fixed between ribs of split cane. The finest reed used in the Dacca 
looms contains only 2,800 dents in a space of 40 inches in length. In order to apply it to the 
warp, the latter is folded up in the form of a roll or bundle, and suspended from the roof of the 
weaver’s hut, with one end of it unfolded, spread out, and hanging down to within a foot or two 
from the ground. The reed is then fastened with two slight cords to the bundle and lease rods, 
and hangs in front of the unfolded portion of the warp. Two workmen seat themselves (Fig. 4, 
PI. A), one on each side of the warp. Having cut with a knife a portion of its end loops, 
the man in front passes an iron wire or slcy hook through the first division of the reed to 
the other workman ; and the ends of the two outcrniost threads being twisted upon it by him, it 
is drawn back, and the thread thus brought through. In this manner the wire is intro- 
duced through all the divisions of the reed in succession, and two threads arc drawn through 
each of them at a time. The ends of the threads are gathered in bunches of five or six, 
and knotted ; and through the loops formed by these knots a small bamboo rod is passed.” 


A kind of coarse glass*. 
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Applying the Warp to the end Roll of the Loom. 

“ Tliis is done out of doors and generally in the place where the operation of warping is 
performed. The warp is folded upon the reed in the form of a bundle, and is held by a work- 
man. The end of it is then unfolded, and a thin slip of bamboo having been passed through it, 
it is received into a longitudinal groove in the end roll (yarn beam), and fastened to it with 
pieces of string. The end roll rests in two loops of cord attached to two posts, and is turned 
round with a winch. The warp threads are next arranged. The outermost ones are brought to 
a distance commensurate with the intended breadth of the cloth, and a portion of the warp being- 
unfolded and put upon the stretch by the person who holds tlie bundle, two workmen proceed 
to arrange the threads in its middle. They use a small piece of cane, softened and beaten out 
at one end into the form of a brush, in order to separate the threads from each other, and then 
gently tap them with an clastic cane, held in the form of u bow, to bring them into a state 
of parallelism. The portion of the warp which is thus arranged being carefully wound upon 
the end roll, another portion is then unrolled and similarly prepared.” 


Preparing the Heddles. 

“ In order to form the heddles, a portion of the warp behind the reed is unfolded and 
stretched out horizontally in the same manner as it is in the loom. A broad piece of bamboo 
is then placed edgewise between the threads of the warp, in order that the weaver may have 
sufficient room to form the loop of the heddles. The reddish coloured twine of which they arc 
made is unwound from a wheel fixed to a post near the weaver, and being passed between the 
separated threads of the warp to the opposite side, it is fastened to a cane to which is attached 
an oval piece of wood about eight inches in length. The weaver (fig. 6, PI. A.) then dips 
two fingers between the outermost thread of the warp and the one next to it, and brings up a 
fold or loop of the coloured string which passes upon the inside of the oval piece of wood and 
is crossed round the cane above. The same process is repeated between every two threads 
of the warp — the cane and oval piece of wood being gradually moved across the warp as the 
work proceeds. As two sets of loops are made on each side of the warp, two workmen are 
generally employed at the same time in forming them. When the loops of one side arc finished, 
the warp is removed from the posts, reversed, and stretched out as before, and then those of the 
other side arc made. By this process the loops of the one side arc interlinked with those of the 
other — the threads of the warp inclosed within them being thereby so placed as cither to rise or 
fall, according as the force applied by the toe of the weaver acts upon the upper or lower loops of 
the heddles. The canes on which the loops are crossed arc fastened by strings to four small 
bamboo rods — the two upper ones being attached, when placed in the loom, to the slings of the 
heddles, and the two lower ones to the weights of the treadles.” 


The Loom and Opeil\tion of Weaving. 

“ The Indian loom (fig. o, PI. A.) is horizontal, and is said by Heeren to resemble that of the 
ancient Egyptians. At Dacca it is always erected under a roof — either that of the weaver’s 
house, or the cover of a shed built for the purpose. Its lateral standards are four bamboo posts 
firmly fixed in the ground. They arc connected above by side-pieces which support the trans- 
verse rods, to which the slings of the lay or batten, and the balances of the heddles, are attached. 
The warp wound on the end roll (or yam beam), and having the reed and heddles attached to 
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it, is brought to the loom and fixed to the breast roll (or cloth l)eam) by a small slip of bamboo, 
which is passed through the loops of the %varp, and received into a longitudinal groove in the 
beam. Both the end and breast rolls rest either in scooped shoulder-posts, or in strong looped 
cords attached to the four lateral standards. They are turned round with a winch, and 
prevented from moving in the opposite direction by a piece of stick, one end ol' which is inserted 
into a mortice in the end of the roll, and the other fixed in the ground. The lu}’^ or batten 
consists of two broad flat pieces of wood, grooved on their inner edges for the reception of the 
reed, which is fixed in its place by iron or wooden pins passed through the ends of tlie lay. It 
is suspended from the transverse rod (the counterpart of the cape) abo\’C by slings passing 
through several pieces of sawn shell. By altering the distance Ix'twcen these segments of shell, 
which is done by lengtliening or shortening the intermediate slings, the range of motion of the 
lay is increased or diminished. The extent of this range of motion regulates, in a great measure, 
the degree of force which is applied to the weft in weaving ; and, as it is necessary to adapt this 
to the particular texture of the fabric which is to be made, the proper adjustment of this part of 
the apparatus requires considerable care, and is considered by the weavers a.s one of the nicest 
operations connected with the loom. The balances of the heddles, having the slings of the 
latter attached to their extremities, arc equally poised and suspended from the transverse rod 
above. The treadles are made of pieces of bamboo, and are contained in a pit dug in the 
ground, of about three feet iji length, by two in breadth, and one and a half in depth. The 
shuttle is made of the light wood of the betel-nut tree (Jreca riifecliu)^ and has spear-shaped 
iron points. It is from 10 to 14 inches in length, and three quarters of an inch in breadth, and 
weighs about two ounces. It has a long open space in its centre, in whicli is longitudinally placed 
a moveable iron wire, upon which the reed of the weft revolves -the thread passing, as it is 
thrown off from the latter, through an eye in the side of the shuttle. The temple, or instru- 
ment for keeping the cloth on the stretch during the process of weaving, is formed of two rods 
connected together with cord, and armed at tlicir outer ends with two brass hook.s or pins, which 
are inserted into the edges of the cloth on its under surface." 

“ The apparatus of the loom being all adjusted, the weaver proceeds to work in tlic manner 
shown in the figure. He sits with his right leg bent under him, upon a board or mat placed 
close to the edge of the pit, and depressing one of the treadles with the great toe of the left foot, 
and tlius forming the shed in the w'arp above, he passes the shuttle with a slight jerk from one 
hand to the other, and then strikes home each shot of the weft with the lay. In performing 
these operations the Hindoo possesses unrivalled skill. Like most of the native artisans of 
Bengal, the Dacca weaver is of a slender and somewhat delicate form of body. Deficient in 
physical strength and energy, he is, on the other hand, endowed with fine sensibility of touch, 
and a nice perception of weight; while he possesses that singular command of muscular action 
which enables him to use hi.s toes with almost as great effect as his fingers in the exercise of his 
art . ‘ The rigid, clumsy fingers of a European,’ says Orme, ‘ would scarcely be able to make a 

piece of canvass with the instruments whicli arc all that an Indian employs in making a piece of 
cambric.’* The stretch of the warp in the loom seldom exceeds one yard in Icngtii ; and the 
depth of the shed is generally about scvcn-cighth.s of an inch. To lessen friction on the threads 
of the warp during the process of weaving, the shuttle, reed, and lay are all oiled ; and to prevent 
the desiccation of the former in very dry hot weather, a brush made of a tuft of fibres of the nul 
plant {Arundo karka) and smeared with mustard oil, is occasionally drawn lightly along their 
extended surface. When a port ion of the cloth, to the extent of 10 or V2 inches, is finished, it 
is, in order to preserve it from being injured by insects, sprinkled with lime-water, and then 
rolled upon the cloth-bcam, and a portion of the warp unwound from the yarn-beam at the 
opposite end of the loom. The condition of the atmosphere most favourable to the manufacture 


• Fine muslin i« meant. 
M 2 
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of fine muslins, is that of a temperature of about 82 degrees combined with moisture. The heat 
and dazzling glare of the sun’s rays at mid-day are generally too powerful to admit of the process 
being carried on at that time, and hence it is a practice among the weavers to work only in the 
morning and afternoon. The best season for weaving line muslins is during the months of 
Assar, Sawan, and Bhadun (from the 13th of May to the 14th of August.) In very dry hot 
weather it is sometimes necessary, during the operation of weaving, to place beneath the 
extended yarns of the warp in the loom a few shallow vessels of water, the evaporation from 
which keeps the threads moist and prevents them from breaking. Doubtless, it is this practice 
which has given rise to the erroneous notion that Dacca muslins are sometimes woven under 
water. The time required for the manufacture of a piece of muslin of the usual dimensions 
(20 yards in length by 1 in breadth) necessarily depends on the quality of the fabric, and the 
expertness of the weaver employed in making it. In this latter respect there exists great 
diversity — natural aptitude, hereditary instruction, and constant practice enabling individuals, 
as they possess these several advantages to a greater or less extent, to attain to different degrees 
of excellence in the art. In general, the weavers of the different manufacturing stations of the 
district confine their industry to the weaving of certain kinds of fabrics ; but, notwithstanding 
the degree of tact and manual dexterity suited to their particular work, which they thus acquire 
from this subdivision of the business, there is yet a considerable difference displayed by the 
workmen in each department, both in regard to the quantity of work of a certain quality which 
they arc individually capable of producing, and the length of time which they require for doing 
it. On the subject of the time usually oeeupied in weaving different fabrics, the Commercial 
Resident states : — ‘ The preparation of the land or warp thread of a full piece of plain or striped 
cloth of the Dacca station employs two men, according to the quality of the thread, from 10 to 
30 days. The weaving of such cloth employs two persons, one to weave, the other to prepare 
thread and attend the loom — if of the ordinary or middling plain assortments, from 10 to 1.5 
days — if of the fine, 20 — the superfine, 30 — the fine superfine, f rom 40 to 4.5 — and if the cloth be 
of the fine superfine dooreas or charkana assortments, 60 days. At other stations, where cloths 
of higher or less value arc made, the time requisite for mnnufacturing them is proportionall}^ 
increased or diminished. A half piece of mnlmtil khan or of Circar AH of the finest kind, 
costing from 70 to 80 rupees, cannot be manufactured in less than five or six months. A whole 
piece of Narainpore jehazy muslin, costing two rupees, can be made in the course of eight 
days.’ ” 


Ble.\ciiing. — Dues.sing.— Packing. 

“ The process of blenching is carried on in the suburbs of the town of Dacca. Abul Fazul 
mentions a place called Catarashoonda, in Sunargong, that was celebrated in his time for its 
water, which gave a peculiar whiteness to the cloths that were washed in it. A similar property 
is ascribed at the present day to the water found in the vicinity of Dacca, e.xtending from 
Naraindeah, the place where bleaching is now principally practised, to Tezgong, about four 
miles distant from it. At the latter station the English, Dutch, and French had extensive 
bleaching grounds during the time they had factories here, but on the extinction of the foreign 
trade of the place Tezgong was soon deserted, and is now, to a great extent, overrun with 
jungle.” , ^ . 

“ The water used in washing cloths at Naraindeah, is taken from wells on the bleaching- 
ground. In the rainy season, when the rivers are high or full, it percolates through the inter- 
vening fine strata of sand, and rises in the wells to within 4 or 5 feet from the surface of the 
ground ; but in the dry season, when the former are low, it sinks to a depth of about 18 feet, 
and is frequently thick and muddy and unfit for washing. Cloths are first steeped in large 
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semicircular earthen vessels (gumlas), answering the purpose of tubs in this country, and are 
then beaten, in their wet state, upon a board, the surface of which is generally cut into transverse 
parallel furrows. This mode of washing has been practised in India from remote antiquity, as 
appears from an institute of Menu, where it is stated : — ‘ Let a washerman wash the cloths of his 
employer, little and little, or piece by piece, and not hastily, upon a smooth board of salmali wood.’ 
(Inst. . 398 .) Fine muslins, however, are not subjected to this rough process, but are merely 
steeped in water. All sorts of cloths, of whatever texture they may be, arc next immersed 
for some hours in an alkaline ley, composed of soap* and .v«;V*e wm/cc (impure c’nrbonate. of soda). 
They arc then spread over the grass and occasionally sprinkled with water, and when hidf dried 
arc removed to the boiling-house in order to be steamed. The boiler \ised for this purpose is 
an earthen vessel, having a very wide mouth, and of a size capable of containing about H or 10 
gallons of water. It is placed over a small excavation in the ground, and built up with clay, so as 
to form a broad flat surface around its neck (fig. 7, PI. A, facing p. (U), having at one part a 
slanting opening or passage leading to the excavation below. A liollow bamboo, or reed, fitted 
with a cup or funnel made of cocoa-nut shell, serves as a tube through which the water is poured 
into the vessel. The cloths arc twisted into the form of loose bundles, and placed upon the 
broad clay platform, on a level with the neck of the boiler. I'hcy arc arranged in circular layers, 
one above the other, around the bamboo tube, which is kept in an upright position by means of 
the transverse supporters projecting from it, the whole forming a conical pile that rises to a height 
of 5 or G feet above the boiler. The lire is kindled in the excavation below, and as the 
ebullition of the water proceeds the steam rises through the wide month of the vessel, and 
diffuses itself through the mass of cloths above, swelling by its high temperature the threads of 
the latter, and allowing the alkali still adhering to them to penetrate more completely into their 
fibres, and seize on the colouring matter of the cotton.f The operation of steaming is com- 
menced in the evening, and continued all night till the following morning. The cloths are then 
removed from the boiler, steeped in alkaline Icy, and spread over the grass as on the preceding 
day, and again steamed at night, d’hosc alternate processes of bucking and croffing, as they 
are teclmically called, during the day, and of steaming at night, are repeated for 10 or 12 days 
until the cloths arc perfectly bleached. After the last steaming, they are steeped in clear 
filtered water, acidulated with lime juice in the proportion generally of one large lime to each 
piece of cloth. Lime juice has long been used in bleaching in all parts of India. 'I'avernicr 
states that Baroach was celebrated in his time as a bleaching station, on account of its extensive 
meadows, and the large quantities of lemons raised there ; and he furtlier remarks that, 
‘ Throughout the territory of the Great Mogul they make use of the juice of citrons to whiten 
their calicuts, whereby they make them sometimes so white that they dazzle the sight.” Mixed 
fabrics of cotton and muga silk arc steeped in water mixed with lime-juice and coarse sugar, 
which latter article is said to have the effect of brightening the natural colour of the silk. I’hc 
best season for bleaching is from July to November. At this time the water is clear and pure, 
and gales, or gusts of wind carrying dust seldom occur to interfere with the drying of the cloths 


* “ Soap appears to have been introtluccd into fndia by tbc Mahoinedans, who arc still the principal, if not the sold 
manufacturers of it in Bengal. The Hindoos formerly u.scd, as they still do, a lixivium formed from tlio ashes of 
different plants, particularly the plantain tree, in washing clothes. The Indian name c»f soap — — is an Arabic 
word, and appears to bo the origin of aabun, which, according to Dr. Clarke, is the name given to strap in the Crimea ; 
and of savun, which the same writer also states is applied to it at Genoa . — {See Dr. Clarke’s “ Travels in llussia and on 
the Don.’’) 'I'lio soap manufactured at Dacca is considered the beat in Bengal, and was formerly an article of export 
to different parts of India, Bassora, Jidda, kc. It is composed of the following materials, viz, : — .Shell lime, 10 
maunds ; sajeo mateo, 16 maunds ; common salt, 1.5 inaunds ; sesamiim oil, 12maunds ; goat’s suet, 15 sceni.” 

t “The process of bleaching linen by steam is said to be practised with great success in France. It was brought 
from the Levant, and was first made known to the public by ChaptiU .” — (See Webster and Farkes’s “ Kneyclopjedia of 
Domestic Economy.”) 
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on the grass. Fine thin fabrics exposed to a strong sun at this season of the year are dried in 
three-quarters of an hour ; cloths of a medium texture, in an hour and and a half; and stout 
fabrics, in three hours.” 

“ The ble.'ichers arc all Hindoos of the caste of Dhol^ee (washermen.) The more wealthy 
individuals of the class arc generally cither the proprietors or the renters of the bleach-grounds, 
and employ a considerable number of washermen, chiefly from Junglebaree, during the bleaching 
season, 'fhc boilers are erected under thatched sheds on the bleaching-field, and there are 
commonly five or six of them under one roof. Spreading the cloths over the grass or upon 
bamboo rails was formerly done by a set of workmen called conUulars^ whose business it 
also was to keep the bleach ground clean, and free of weeds, prickly grass, and whatever tended 
to injure the cloths. Since the abolition, however, of the Company’s factory this has ceased to 
be a separate business, and is now perfornied by the other workmen employed on the held. The 
cost of bleaching depends upon the number of times the cloths are steamed. Including the 
expense of dressing them, it varies from .30 to l60 rupees (.3/. to 16/.) per 100 pieces.” 


Dressing. 

“ The cloths having been bleached arc dressed by workmen, who practise the several arts 
included under that head as distinct trades. 

“ Nurdeeahs arrange the threads of cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. 
They work in the manner shown in fig. 8, PI. A. The cloth wound upon a roller {nurd) is placed 
between two posts on the blcaching-ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. The 
damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and being wetted with water, an instrument like a 
comb, formed of the spines of the Nagphunce plant ( Cactus indicus) is drawn lightly along the 
surface of the displaced threads in order to bring them into their proper places. 

“ liafu-gars are darners, who repair cloths that have been damaged during bleaching. They 
join broken threads, remove knots from threads, &c. 

“ Uafu-gari (darning) is a branch of needlework in which Mahomedans display a degree of 
manual dexterit}' almost ciiual to that exhibited by the Hindoos in weaving. An expert 
Rafugar can extract a thread 20 yards long from a piece of the finest muslin of the same 
dimensions, and replace it with one of the finest quality. This operation, which is called 
citoonaey or ‘ picking out a thread,” is generally done when a coarse thread is discovered in a 
web of muslin after bleaching. The Ra/ugars are principally employed in repairing cloths that 
have been injured during bleaching, in removing Aveavers’ knots from threads, joining broken 
threads, forming the gold and silver headings on cloths, and sewing the private marks of manu- 
facturers upon cloths before they are sent to be bleached. Most of them are addicted to the 
use of opium, and generally execute the finest work whilst they arc under the influence of this 
drug. They constitute a distinct class of workmen or Mahomedan guild, and are governed in 
all matters relating to their business by two elders or chiefs, elected to the office for life, and 
who preside at their deliberations. They admit none but their descendants in the male line as 
apprentices into their fraternity. The number of their houses or families at Dacca is estimated 
at 150. 

“ Dagh-dhohees are washermen who remove spots and stains from muslins. They use the 
juice of the amroola plant ( Oxalis cornicuhifa)^ w'hich is described as yielding an acid like that 
of sorrel, to take out iron marks ; and a composition of ghee, lime, and mineral alkali to efface 
stains and discolorations, such as arc produced by decayed leaves and the plants called 
Ncelbundee and Cuchu. 

“ Kooyidegurs are workmen who beetle cloths. Muslins are beaten with smooth chank shells 
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( Voluta gravis^ Linn.) ; and cloths of a stout texture with a mallet, upon a block of tamarind 
wood, rice-water being sprinkled over them during the operation. 

“ Istreetmllahs are cloth-ironers. The very fine plain and flowered assortments of fabrics are 
ironed between sheets of paper. This work is done only by Mahomedans, and appears to have 
been introduced into India by them. 

“ The cloths are folded by the NHrdcrahxy and then piled up and formed into bales, which arc 
compressed by workmen called Bnsiafnmds'. This is done by placing them between flat, boards, 
tied together by .strong ropes, and tightly twisting the latter with pieces of stick. The ancient 
mode of packing fine muslins was to inclose them in the hollow joints of bamboo, one of which, 
forming a tube about 18 inches in length and 1 inch in diameter, was sufficiently large to (contain 
a piece of muslin 22 English yards long and 1 broad. The. cylindrical cases of this kind in 
which the mulhoos khns inuslin.s were sent to Delhi were lacquered and gilded ; and when 
brought into Dacca from the Government weaving establishments at the aurungsj were paraded 
in great state (as was the case with all articles intended as ofterings to the Emperor) through 
the streets Of the town to the residence of the Nawuub prior to their despatch to Court. 'I'his 
mode of presenting muslins to persons of distinction is somewhat similar to that mentioned by 
Tavernier, who states that Mahomed Ali I3eg, on returning to Persia from India, where he had 
been an ambassador, presented to the King a cocoa-nut shell, about the size of an ostrich egg, 
studded with pearls ; and that on opening it it was found to contain a turban of Indian muslin 
60 cubits long.” 

This concludes our quotation from Mr. 'I'aylor's interesting work. Ik'forc proceeding to 
describe the specimens themselves, w'c would here offer some observations on the subject of 


SIZING. 

Of the cotton goods sent from this country to India a considerable quantity is found 
to be mildewed either on arrival there or soon after. It need scarcely be said that this is a 
fact of importance, and one which scriou-sly interferes with the succcs.s of trade operations. 

Efforts have been made to account for it, and the general opinion arrived at is, that it 
depends on the presence of certain salts in the size used by the British manufacturer. 
It is not our purpose, however, to enter into any examination of the matter here, and 
we make these general remarks simply as an introduction to some others regarding the mode 
of sizing as practised by the native manufacturers of India, in the expectation that what 
we say may prove suggestive, and in that way, perhaps, of practical utility. 

Nothing can be simpler or purer than the size used by the native manufacturer, which 
may be described as usually consisting of rice-water^ or, in other words, of starch. 

In the case of the Dacca muslins, we know that the rice is treated in a peculiar manner, 
being parched in hot sand before the removal of its husk, and by that process having its 
starch probably converted into dextrine. Nothing is added to it except a small quantity of fine 
lime. It will be observed that it contains neither soaps, nor oleaginous matters, nor other 
drugs, as is generally the case Avith the sizing used by the British manufacturer. 

No native-made goods are sold by vreight, so that there is no inducement to size heavily, 
and thus sell starch at the price of manufactured cotton. 
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It is a point of interest, . however, and may be one of value, to ascertain what amount of 
sizing native goods actually contain, and accordingly we submitted a number of samples to 
examination. The results of this investigation will be found in the following table : — 


Sam]>lcs in 
i'abric Hooks. 

Vol. 1 No. 

DcKription. 

Per-centage 
of ’weight of 
fabric which 
consisted 
of size. 

11. 

78 

Cotton Loongee.* 

2-75 


70 

Ditto 

7-67 


.79 

Ditto ...... 

9-3 


62 

Ditto ...... 

9-66 

„ 

50 

Ditto ....... 

9-72 


80 

Ditto 

12-7 


75 

Ditto ...... 

13-5 


74. 

Ditto ...... 

13-52 


52 

Ditto 

15-3 

V. 

16? 

CoTTu.N Sauki;.'* ...... 

6-65 


194 

Ditto ...... 

6-94 

” 

170 

Ditto 

9-9 


168 

Ditto ...... 

9-28 


198 

Ditto ...... 

9-56 


197 

Ditto ...... 

10-37 


186 

Ditto ...... 

11-88 


171 

Ditto ...... 

12-89 


187 

Ditto ...... 

13-4 ! 

IX. 

35 1 

Musi.in, loom-cml>roider('d - - . - . 

3-8 ^ 


330 

Ditto ditto ..... 

4-6 ! 


328 

Ditto C'harkliniia ..... 

7-8 


325 

Ditto ditto 

7-14 

viir. 

284 

Ditto Chnndaroo (unblenchod) 

9-42 

IX. 

322 

Ditto Arnec. Fine quality. 

13-1 


345 

Ditto ditto 

17-71 


329 

Ditto Charklmna ..... 

18-46 


j 347 

Ditto ditto ..... 

20-9 

- 

— 

Ditto Arneo. Superfine quality. .... 

23-78 

1 XII. 

i 464 

C xi.ico. irttO red I/tree. . - - . . 

2-19 i 

I M ! 

1 468 

Ditto, cojir.so ...... 

2-99 j 


471 

Ditto Dnnyanj cloth. - . - . . 

7 02 ' 

1 : 

463 

Ditto, fine, from Uajahruundry .... 

9-2 

' ” : 

473 

Ditto Dungaree - - - - . 

13-8 1 


* Si/A* <U-ti‘rmi»c<i in portion cut from centre of piece, i.e., excluding borders and ends. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the quantity of size used by the native 
manufacturer varies considerably, and that not in one class of goods only but in all classes. 
Some of the Loongecs and Sarees gave as much as 12 to 15 per cent, of their weight as 
starch, while others yielded only 3 to 6 per cent. The details tabulated above are the 
results of a series of careful observations, and to persons interested in the subject will 
probably prove worthy of study. 

Our plan leads us now to the detailed account of the various piece goods, specimens of 
which are contained in the 18 volumes to which this work forms a key, and, undoubtedly, the 
first in point of interest are the muslins. 
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MUSLINS. 

These are of various qualities, and go under different designations. We shall arrange 
them in groups, and begin with 

1. Muslins. — Fine; Plain; White. 

A large proportion of these, and certainly the most famous of them, are manufactured 
at Dacca, and thus it happens that we are in the habit of speaking of all the very fine muslins 
of India as Dacca muslins. But we shall sec from the table which follows, that other places in 
India produce fabrics of e.xtremc delicacy and beauty, though the Dacca weaver has unques* 
tionably the first place, having never as yet been beaten either in India or out of it. 
No one will examine them, and marvel that they should have received such poetic names 
as “ The Evening Dew, “ The Running Water,” and “ The Woven Air.’ * 

“ The common dimensions of a piece of Dacca muslin,” says Mr. Taylor, f “ are 20 yards 
in length by one in breadth. 'Phe number of threads in the warp is reckoned by the number 
of dents in the reed used in weaving the fabric ; but as two threads pass through each division 
of this instrument, the actual number is twice that expressed by the weavers. There 
are morq threads in the warp than in the woof — the latter being to the former, in a piece of 
muslin w'eighing 20 tolas or siccas (3500 grs.), in the proportion of 9 fu 11. One end of 
the warp is generally fringed, four or five threads being twisted together and knotted ; and 
in this respect it may be remarked the Dacca muslins resemble the mummy-cloths of Egypt, 
both ends of which have frequently fringed borders, not unlike those of a shawl. The 
value of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by its length, and the number of threads in the 
warp, compared with its weight. The greater the length and number of tlireads, and the 
less the weight of the piece, the higher is its price. It is seldom, however, that a web of the 
finest muslin consists wholly of the finest thread which it is possible to spin. It is often 
difficult to procure a sufficient quantity of this article for the loom ; and hence it is a 
common practice among the weavers to manufacture a piece of what is called the finest 
muslin of thread of three or more degrees or shades of quality. The very fine muslins of 
Dacca have always been made to order, and chiefly for persons of rank and wealth in 
India ; and though the demand for them of late years has been extremely limited, compared 
with what it was in the time of the Mogul court, it has yet proved sufficient to preserve the 
art of making them from falling into disuse.” 

The finest of the Dacca muslins go under the name of Mulmul Khasy or King’s Muslin, 
and this is the one which has been used in the comparison we have instituted between the 
finest Indian and the finest European fabrics. It is generally made in half pieces, each 
measuring 10 yards by 1, and there are usually 1000 to 1800 threads in the warp. As stated 
in the Table p. 61, the weight of a piece I yard wide and 4 yards long was found to be 566 
grains, and the weight of another piece, of the same width, but 10 yards 12 inches long, 
was found to be 1565 grains. The prices of these were at the rate of 1/. per yard. 

The Ahrawan, or Uunning Water^ is considered the second quality, and a specimen of 
it will be found in Vol. VII., No. 241. 

The specimen in question was cut from a piece which ineasured 20 yards by one, and 
weighed 71 ounces. The price paid for the piece was 6/. 4#., or about 6 j. 2d. per yard. 


• Though a epecimen of the finest quality is not given in tho Books, yet there nro several examples which 
are certain to excite admiration. 

t “ Dacca Cotton Manufactures,” pp. 42 and 58. 

( 3428 .) 
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“ The Hindoos,” says Mr. Bolts, “ amuse us with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter for 
showing her skin through her clothes; whereupon the young princess remonstrated in her 
justification, that she had seven jamahs or suits on; and another, that in the Nabob 
Allaverdy Khawn’s time, a weaver was chastised and turned out of the city of Dacca for 
his neglect in not preventing his cow from eating up a piece of Ahrooan^ which he had spread 
and carelessly left on the grass.”* 

That which is commonly regarded as third in quality is the Shalmamy or Evening 
of which a good specimen will l)e found in Vol. VII., No. 243. When spread on the 
ground they say it can scarcely be distinguished from dew on the grass, and hence its fanciful 
name. The facts regarding this muslin arc as follows: — A piece, IQ yards and 14 inches 
long and 34 inches wide, weighed 6^ ounces. The price paid for it was 64^., or about 
Zs. Zhl. per yard. 

The drear Ali comes next, and of it also a good specimen is given — No. 242, Vol. VII. 
It is said to have been formerly manufactured for the Nawaubs of the province. A whole 
piece of this measured 20 yards, and was 1 yard in width. The weight of this piece was 
6^ ounces, but in this case the price has not been given. 

After the drear AH, in respect of fineness, comes the Tkinzeb, so far at least as 
concerns the specimens given in the books ; but the Jangle Khassa and Nyansook are also 
muslins of considerable beauty. The weight and price of these will be found in the Table. 

Other muslins from the Dacca looms are known by the following names : — Buddun 
Khas, Kumees, Jhuna (much worn by dancing women). Rang, Alaballee, and Turiidam 
(a muslin once imported into this country under the name of Tarendnm). 

The other examples given in the table are the productions of other parts of India. Of 
these the most celebrated and the best known, after those of Dacca, arc the muslins of 
Arnee in Madras. Nos. 322, Vol. IX., and 459, Vol. XII., arc beautiful specimens. The piece 
from which the former was cut measured 15 yards and 18 inches in length, and 52 inches 
in width, weighed 13 ounces; and cost no less than 12/. Zs., or about 15.s‘. Q^d. per yard.f 


No. of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 
of piece. 

1 

Vol. 

SnmpU'. 

Ix^ngth. 

Width. 




y<ln. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz 


VII. 

241 

Abrawan, or Uunning Water 

20 0 

1 0 

0 7^ 


VII. 

242 

Circar Ali. Fine quality 

20 0 

1 0 

0 6 


VII. 

243 

Shubnnm, or Evenimf Dviv 

19 14 

0 34 

0 6J 


VII. 

244 

’Vunzeh. Fine quality 

21 5 

1 0 

0 12j 


VII. 

245 

Xyansook. Good ijuality, used for 

ncckorchiefs, Ike, 

19 18 

1 7 

1 4 


VIT. 

246 

Jungle Kharssil. Good quality 

21 6 

1 5 

1 9 


VIII. 

28() 

. 

15 30 

1 2 

1 2| 


IX. 

321 

SullaL Fine quality - - - 

13 0 

1 0 

0 9 


IX. 

322 

Sullah. Superfine quality 

15 IS 

1 16 

0 13 


XII. 

459 

Chunderknna. Second quality, for 

handkerchiefs. 

8 0 

1 2 

• 0 12 


XI r. 

460 

Similar to Dacca muslin in softness of 
texture. 

12 0 

1 3 

1 

0 llj 


Cost. 


£ 

G 


4 


Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 


Dacca. 


3 4 0 
5 0 0 

4 0 0 


5 2 0 
0 4 3 
4 4 0 

12 5 0 
0 18 0 


Shahabad, Patna. 
Cuddapah, 
Madras. 

Amec, Madras. 


0 12 0 


Hyderabad, Dec- 
can. Bought in 
Madras. 


* Bolts’ “Considerations on tlic Affairs of India,” page 206. From “Cotton Manufactures of Dacca,” pp. 44, 45. 
I This, however, is probably one of those instances in which the “ Committee ” hael paid an unnaturally high 
price to the native manufacturers. 
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2. Muslins. — Dooreba, or Striped; White. 


The Dooreea, or Striped Muslfn, is stated to derive its name from each thread in the stripes 
being composed of two threads twisted together. 

No. 249» Vol. VII., is from Dacca. The length of the piece from which it was cut was 
10 yards, the width 1 yard, and it weighed 13j oz. Its cost was U. -k., or about 2.v. I 
per yard. 

The five other examples given in the books and referred to in the Table, arc from as many 
different places, and four of them are admirable examples of their kind. 


N( 

. of 

Dv^scriptkm. 

Moafiuremi’iif. 

Weight 

Cost. 

I'lace of 

Vol. 

i^ainple 

r.«‘nglh. 

Width. 

of piow. 

or w hero 
ofiUiintsl. 

VII. 

247 

lUeuohocl, Striped in the loom (eight 
stripca to the inch). 

y<Is. ins. 
13 14 

yds. ins, 

0 28 

ilw. oz. 

0 U)^ 

K s. ,1. 

Gwalior. 

vir. 

248 

nicaclied. Striped in the loom (triple 
stripea inch wide and ^ inch apart.) 

10 G 

I 0 

0 12| 

- 

Uudnagore. 

vir. 

249 

lJlca«diod. Very flue. Striped in the 
loom. Siripcs very line, 14 to the 
iucli. 

10 0 

1 0 

0 I3i 

I 4 0 

IJacca. 

virr. 

281 

Coarse, unhleachcd. Small ^^-inch n nrp 
stripes, ^ inch apart. A pi(‘ce <’om- 
j)riseH four haigtlis of’ .3 yds. 22 ins. 
'riiero is a fag between each piece. 

14 18 

0 30J 

2 2 

0 3 G 

Xiigpore, Ihirar. 

rx. 

32.3 

Dorrecd Sulldh, bleached. Stripe 

1 1 inch wide, and ^ ai>art, formed 

1 by six narrow lines in tlio warp, 

10 18 

0 27 

0 1.7 

0 G 0 

\ 

Ilyduralmd, Dec- 
can. Dought ill 
Madras. 

IX. 

324 

Good quality, bleached. 1-, J-inch stripe, 
formed by 12 thread lines in the 
warp. 

14 0 

1 4 

J 4 

0 J3 0 

Arnee, Madras. 
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3. Muslins. — Charkana, or Chequered ; White. 


The Charkana, or chequered muslins, is, as regards manufacture, very similar to the 
Doorcea. They differ in the breadth of the stripes, their closeness to each other, and the 
size of the squares. 

These muslins, according to Taylor, are thought to have been “ included among the 
Indian cloths called diakrossia in the ‘ Periplus of the Erythrian Sea’ — a term which is 
rendered striped by Apollonius.” 

Nos. 250 and 251, Vol. VII., from Dacca, and Nos. 327 and 329, Vol. IX., from Arnce, 
Madras, are admirable examples of their kind. The subjoined table affords the requisite 
particulars regarding this class of muslins. 


N< 

. of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 


Vol. 

Sample. 

Length. 

Width. 

of piece. 



VII. 

2S0 

Good tiunlity. Chock. A fine lined stripe 
^ inch wide, and ^ inch apart in weft 
and warp. 

yds. ins. 
9 26 

yds. ins. 

0 35^ 

lbs. oz. 

0 15 

£ ». 

1 0 

</. 

0 

VII. 

251 

Chock. A ij-incU lined stripe, 2^ in. 
apart, in weft and warp. 

9 29 

1 0 

0 lOi 

1 0 

0 

VIII. 

2.S2 

Conivse, nnbloachcd. Stnall cheek of eight 
linos to an inch. A pioco comj»ri303 
four lengths of 3 yds. 22^ inches each, 
woven with n fag between. 

14 18 

0 24^ 

2 0.f 

0 3 

6 

IX. 

325 

Charkana Sullah. Small check 

7 0 

0 33 

1 d 

0 5 

10 i 

IX. 

326 

Charkana Sullah. Ditto 

7 0 

0 34 

1 1 

0 5 

10 

IX. 

327 

Charkana Sullah. Fine quality. Check. 
Double lino at ^ inch distances. 

10 0 I 

i 

1 4 

0 9 

1 4 

() 

IX. 

328 

Charkana Sullah. Coarse. Check. 
Double lino at ^ inch distances. 

13 0 

1 2 

1 14 

0 8 

0 

i 

1 

IX. 

329 

Charkana Sullah. Finest quality. 

Check. b‘”ch cross stripe inch 

apart. 

15 18 

1 4 

1 2 

4 11 

»! 


Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 


Dacca. 


Nagporc, IJorni-. 


Arnce, Madrapi. 


Nelloro, Madras. 


Arnce, Madras. 
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4. Muslins. — Jamdanek or Fiourkd. 

The Jamdanee or loom-figured muslins, from the exquisite delicacy of manipulation which 
many of them display, may be considered the chcf-tCwut're of the Indian weaver. From 
their complicated designs they have always constituted the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca loom. Those manufactured for the Emj^ror Aurungzebe are stated to liave cost 
31/.; whilst some manufactured in 177() reached the extravagant price of T)/)/, per piece. 

The manufacture of the finer Jamdanee muslin was long retained as a monopoly in the 
hands of Government — the weavers, as stated by llaynal, being forbidden, under pecuniary 
and corporeal penalties, to sell to any person a piece exceeding the value of 72 livrcs, or about 
three guineas. The native and the European merchants were obliged to purchase these 
muslins through brokers specially appointed by Government. These agents paid a considerable 
sum annually for the privilege they enjoyed, and in return they charged a per-centage on 
all the sales made by them. 

The following is Taylor’s account of the mode of weaving this class of Muslins : — 

“ In manufacturing figured (jamdanee) fabrics, two weavers sit at the looin. 'I'hcy 
“ place the pattern, drawn upon paper, below' the warp, and range along the track of the 
“ woof a number of cut threads equal to the flowers or parts of the design intended to 
“ be made; and then, with two small fine-pointed bamboo sticks, they draw each of these 
“ threads between as many threads of the warp as may be equal to the width of tlic 
“ figure which is to be formed. When all the threads have been brought between the 
“ warp they arc drawn close by a stroke of the lay. The shuttle is then passcil by one 
“ of the weavers through the shed, and the weft having been driven home, it is returned 
“ by the other weaver. 'Flic weavers resume their work with their pointed bamboo sticks, 
“ and repeat the operations with the lay and shuttle in the manner above described, observing 
“ each time to pass the flower threads between a greater or less number of the threads of 
“ the warp, in proportion to the size of the design to be formed.” 


No. of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

U'Dgth. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
, obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ -A 


VII. 

253 

Figured pattern, in 1 inch wjuanw 
closely arranged in diagonal order. 

11 20 

I 0 

0 13^ 

3 18 0 

Dacca. 

VII. 

254 

Figured diamond shaped pattern inter- ! 
sceted by diagonal lines. I 

10 0 

0 31 

Oil ' 

1 3 18 0 


vn. 

259 

Vertical stripes, inch wide. Flowered 
diamond pattern with open margins. 
In space between stripes, flowered 
diamond-shape spots, at intervals of 
1| ins., pass in a diagonal direction 
through the whole piece. 

f) 14 
! usually 
10 yds. 

0 33 

i 

1 

0 14 1 

3 18 0 

1 

! j 
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5. Muslins. — Woven with Coloured Thread ; Striped, Checked, and Figured. 


No. of 






Description. 

Vol. 1 

Samplo. 



IX. 

1 330 

1 

1 

fFino quality. A double stripe, green 
cotton ligure. AiigulutcU. 

IX. 

337 

¥ 

til 

Medium quality. A J inch stripe 
foimed by 8 pink lines In warp. 

IX. 

343 

Stripes of black thread alternately 
h width. 

IX. 

332 

j 

^Chock formed by |-inch stripe.s, 14 
inch apart, alternately pink and 
green. 

IX. 

333 

1 

1 

Cheek Ibrined by Jl-inch stri|>e.s, 

2 Ins. apart, alternately pink and 
gr('en in warp and weft. 

IX. 

334 

1 

Cliock formed by §-inch pink stripes, 
2^ ins. apart. 

IX, 

33.> 

I 

1 

1 . 

Chock formed by a ^-iiich stri|K) of 

1 pink lines 1.', inch apart. 

IX. 

33(> 

a 

Check formed by |-iueh bluo stripes, 

1 ^ in.s. apart. 

IX. 

338 1 


Check formed by uarrow red lines, 
’-inch apart. 

IX. , 

330 j 

1 

Chock formed by narrow rod stripes, j 
|-inch apart. : 

IX. 

340 


Similar to the last, except that the 
colour is green. 

IX. 

341 

1 

Chock fonncil by narrow dark bluo 
■stripes, J inch apart. 

IX. 

342 


Similar to 341, but in rod. 

i 

VIII. 

308 


’'Pattern, an outline check of blue, 
every other row of squares being 
dotted with spots alternately rod 
atid blue. 

VIII. 

300 

d 

S 

A small dark blno figure, witli crim- 
son centi-e in <liagonal order, and 
at ^-iueb distances. 

IX. 

331 


Figure. Green and erim.son flower 
in diagonal order, at 2 inch dis- 
tanccs. 


Mi'asurement. 

Weight ^ 




Place of 
Manufacture, 

Lvugtii. 

j Width. 

of piece. 




or where 
obtained. 

yds*, in*. 

15 0 

yd*, in*. 

0 32 

lb*, oz. 

1 0 


8 

d. 

0 

Chicacolc, 

Madras. 

7 0 

0 32 

0 9 

0 

3 

0 

Arnee, Mttdros. 

13 0 

i 

1 2 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Nellore, Madras. 

l.j 0 

0 39 

1 

1 0^ 

0 

6 

H 

Arnce, Madras. 

10 0 

0 32 ! 

0 12i 

0 

10 

0 


15 0 

1 2 

1 H 

0 

l.> 

{) 

o 

7 0 

0 30 1 

! 

1 0 

0 

4 

0 

Chicacolc, 

Madras. 

7 0 

j 0 32 I 

1 0 

0 

4 

0 

- 

7 18 

1 1 

0 10 

0 

3 

0 

Arnee, Madras. 

i 

7 0 j 

1 

0 32 

0 15 

0 

4 

0 

i 

Chicacolc, 

Madras. 

1 

7 0 

0 32 

0 15^ 

0 

4 

0 


15 0 

, 2 

1 5 

0 

15 

0 

Arnee, Madras. 

15 0 

0 30 

1 3 

0 

G 

0 

Chicacolc, Madras. 

7 25 

1 

0 29 

1 oi 


- 


Benares. 

8 0 

I 1 

1 4 


- 

i 

Benares. 

16 0 

0 31 

1 3 

0 

14 

0 

Chicacolc, 

Madras. 

i 
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6. Muslins. — Printed. 


No. of 


VoL 


IX. 

IX. 


IX. 

IX. 


IX. 


Sample. 


Dfscription. 


344 

345 

346 

347 

348 


349 

350 


Black ground, square red spots, with 
yellow centres, alternating with triple 
spots of white. 

Crimson ground, 2-inch squares formed 
by ci-osfl diagonal rows of squaro green 
spots, witli central dotted circulai- 
figure. 

Black ground, squares formed by white 
spots, each .square enclosing four 
squairo red spots, with yellow centre. 

Crimson gi-ound, irregular squares of 
yellow spots, each square enclosing 
four green .spots and a circular centre 
of yellow spots. 

Black ground, 1^ inch square, formed 
by diagonal rows of alternately 8<piare 
8|X)t3 (red), and triple spot (yellow), 
with a circular centre figure of white 
spots. 

C'rimson ground, unguIalo«l cross stripes 
of white .spots, with square greim 
.spots in similar order intervening. 

('liinsoii grouiul, curved scroll and 
straight lines of white spots, inter- 
.spcrsotl with square green .spots, with 
yellow centres. 


1 Measurement. 


1 



Place of 




Weiglii 
of IMece. 

Cost. 


Manufketure, 
or where 

Length. 

Width. 





obtained. 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

j 

lbs. ox. 

£ 


d. 


4 9 

1 0 

0 7 

D 

■i 

0 

Tri chi nopoly, 







Madras. 

4 18 

1 0 

0 7 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto, 

4 18 

1 0 

0 7i 

0 

4 

0 

Ditlo. 

4 18 

1 0 

0 6i 

0 

4 

0 

Madras. 

4 18 

1 0 

0 7i 

0 

.5 

0 

Ditto. 

4 27 

0 38 

0 <5 

0 

1 

0 

Ditto. 

4 IS 

1 

1 2 1 

0 6i 

0 

4 

0 

Cuddapah, 







^ M adras. 


7. Muslins. — Gold and Silver Printed. 


For a description of the process by which this kind of ornamentation is effected, sec p. 1 9. 
It Avill be ohscrvctl that in two of the examples referred to in the table the paint-brush has 
been employed in order to produce effect. 


No. of 

DeBcription. 

Measurement. 

WeiKlit 

Cost. 

J’laci' of 

Vol. 

Sample. 

I^-ngth. 

Widtli. 

of Piece. 

or yn here 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

Ibf. oz. 

C i*. d. 


YU. 

271 

Plain white muslin, flower printed in gold 
in diagonal ordci', at 1^-inch distances. 

9 27 

1 25 

1 0 

— 

Joypore, Uajjxw- 
tana. 

VI 1. 

272 

Dyed muslin. Dotted diagonal linos in 
silver, foiming squares, each enclo- 
sing a spot of silver, the centre of 
each spot Iteing dotted (by hand ) with 
a .small scarlet spot, ItcAcd with Idack. 

0 33 

1 5 

0 3 

0 4 6 

Ilyclorabad, 

Deccan. 

VII. 

1 

1 

1 

273 

i 

Piece iucomi)let«. Dyed muslin. A star 
pattern in silver, in diagonal order at 
l;J-inch distances, encircled by dotted 
wreath-shaped pattern. In centre of 
each flower a dark green and black 
spot, painted by hand. Border* ( I ^ in.) 
a scroll flower pattern, with “ Kiitar ” 
pattern in inner edge, printed in 
silver, and strijwd by hand with green 
and black. 

0 33 

1 7 

0 3 

0 4 6 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan, 


• Only »omc of the examples in the books lihow this. 
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CALICOES, &c. 

We have now to speak of the Calicoes and other cotton fabrics, which at one time occupied 
such an important place in the list of exports from India to this and other European 
countries. It is not our purpose to enter here into the question of the value of the trade 
in textiles now existing between India and other parts of the world, but the facts shown in 
the following Table are so suggestive that we have been induced to include it in the present 
work. 

As contrasted with the value of the cotton goods imported into India, the value of those 
exported from it to other countries is comparatively small. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that during the 15 years comprehended in the Table, the total value of the 
exports of cotton manufactures from India, so far from declining, has actually increased. 
It will be observed that the value of the calicoes and yarns she sends to Great Britain 
varies considerably from year to year, and has, on the whole, diminished. This diminution 
during the two years 1863-4 and 1864-.5 has, however, been much more than balanced by 
increased exports to China, Arabia, Persia, and other parts. 


Taiile showing the Vai.uk of Cotto.n Goods (including Twist and Yarn) exported from India and each 
rrcsidoiio/ to all parts of the World from 18uO-51 to 1864-5. 


Years. 




1 


18.54-.’55 


1855-r)C 


1866-57 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


r " 

1 



COUNTUIK. 

TO WillCII 

ExI'OKTED 




1 

1 Wlunce 

1 Exported. 

l.’nited 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Other 
parts of 
Europe. 

America. 

China. 

Arabian 
and Persian 
Gulfs. 

Other 

paits. 

Value of 
Total 
Exported 

I 







to all parts. 



Value. 

V.alne. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 



r 

£ 

£ 


£ 

X 

X 


llongal - 

ill: 

4 

— 

942 

1,289 

17, .36 4 

9.3,403 

11.3,919 

Mttdras - 

46,054 

240 

— 

54 

12 

.3.261 

125,106 

174,733 

Boiiibay - 

1,830 

48,801 


— 

— 

1,442 

267,992 

77,7.3.5 

,348,999 

Ai.i. Iniu.v 

250 

— 

9«/‘ 

2.743 

288,61 7 

296,244 

637,65* 

Hrngal - - - 

7!»4 

__ 

_ 

861 

929 

11,908 

10,3,046 

1 1 7,538 

Madrax - 

70,163 

— 

— 

— • 

2 

.3,087 

1.32,562 

205,814 

Hombaj - 

11 

— 

— 

1 

774 

305,862 

118,493 

425,141 

All 1m>i.v 

70,968 

— 

— 

862 

*.705 

320,857 

3S4,>OI 

748.493 

«.*ngal - 

461 


40 

1,572 

8,310 

13,990 

99,948 

124,321 

Madias .... 

136,09.5 

113 

— 

1 

56 

1,521 

12.3,981 

261,767 

noiiibay . . - 

66 

112 

— 

— 

1,749 

411, 663 

130,379 

54.3,969 

All J.noi.v 

136,622 

225 

40 

j *.573 

lO.I 15 

427. >74 

3S4,.3o8 

930,057 

Bengal ... 

4,681 

1 35 

— 


474 

16,246 

16,125 

40,336 

Madras ... 

102,607 

; — 

— 

■’"1 

— 

2,077 

105,262 

209,946 

Bombay - 

81.8 

i — 

— 


3.53 

36.3,460 

15-1,220 

518,857 

All Ixdia 

1 08, 1 06 

' -^5 

— 

2,776 

827 

381,783 

27.5,613 

769,139 

Bengal ... 

! 15,018 

- 

_ 

270 

758 

20,125 

16,722 

.52,89.3 

Madras ... 

j 68,050 


— 

— 

— 

700 

114,405 

1 18.3,155 

Bombay ... 

! 512 

i — 

— 

— 

3,592 

.392,965 

183,9.86 

581,055 

All Lvdi.v 


— 

~ 

370 

4..ISO 

4 >3,790 

3>S,>>3 

817,103 

Bengal - 


814 

423 

89 j 

1,006 

11,288 

16,124 

31,184 

Madras ... 

35,410 

39 

— 

253 

— 

648 

97,532 

13.3,882 

Bombay ... 

288 

— 

— 

— 

553 

431, .386 

1 181,944 

614,171 

All India 

3 7. >38 

853 

423 

342 

. ‘.559 

443,322 

295,600 

779,237 

Bengal . . - 

5,352 

224 

185 

104 

328 

3.3,117 

13,226 

52,536 

Madras ... 

39,952 

42 

— 

40 

■ 2 

1,086 

1 84,599 

12.5,721 

Bombay ... 

30 

— 

— 

— 

878 

49.3,443 

527,646 

208,216 

702,567 

All India 

45.3.14 

266 

*85 

*44 

1,208 

306,041 

880,824 

Bengal - 

1,604 

10 

350 

345 

29,210 

24,939 

2.5,315 

81,673 

Madras - - - j 

33,515 

98 

— 

— 

— 

1,246 

94,197 

129,056 

Bombay - 

78 

— 

— 

— 

2,425 

428,534 

167,417 

698,454 

All India - - [ 

35.097 

108 

350 

345 

31,63s 

1 454,7*9 

} 386,929 

809,183 


Muslins were also exported to a considerable extent. 
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Table showing the Vai.l’E of Cuttox (Ioods, &c. exported from India from to 1864-()d — continued. 


tVlicnco 

Exported. 


? 58 - 59 |^i 

{ [ Benj 

: E 

ifiO-Gl I 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
All Isd: 


Bengal 
Atadras 
Bombay 
I.NOI 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
All I.ndi 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
Ai.l Ino 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
All Im>i 

Bengal 


{ Bengal 
Afadnis 
Bombay 
All Ini 

i n engal 
Ma<lnuj 
Ib.mbav 
A.., IM.I 


United 

Kingdom. 


2L',.VJ4 


1,510 

27,28-1 


.•19,017 

17 

740 

.52,070 

4;i.5 

.l.btdS 

078 

.51,1!)) 

5 


.5,57.) 

25!) 


France. 

Value. 

S. 

2.-)8 


< »tlicr 

part* of Amerion. 
EuroiH.'. ^ 

Value, j Value. 

£ £ 


K '22 

«27 

1 50 

1,102 

>..)»« 


802 

•./bo 


1 , 1!)8 

•.4>7 


'i..l 74 

1,185 

5 

0,!»44 

‘12 

l).50() 

7..).5' 

1,345 

454 


2!l,558 

.I.*;.).)' 



1864-1)0- 

[ Arabinn 


anil riTsisn 
CulfK. 

partx. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

1 ^ 

15,C.77 

; 1.1,051 

9.87 

1 89,400 

.504,8.10 

100,014 

, .111. 500 

, JbL725 

’ 10,128 

; 9.112 

801 

, S.'l.OO!) 

.387,81:) 

' 229,872 

.i9X.74) 

1 .0)..59.) 

.•1,8.85 

10,702 

2 '24 

82,419 

4:l'),()'.i5 

190,590 

4.1 7. *04 

4S9.777 

i 8,470 

: 10,25!) 

1,080 

91,471 

:i5:),58.3 

' 2l:i.oi!) 

.)by.M9 

, .1' 4.749 

4,!L35 

1 10,708 

2,5!) 

1 7!), 087 

.'i;! 1,781 

1 290,:)5(; 

1 .i.ib.vr.s 

j .!9),7.SI 

j l.'),!):!4 

1 !)7,29 7 

i I «i 

Io;i,:ioii 

582,!) 10 j 

:io7,708 

5«/i,8f.o 

.‘!0fl.3b5 

2,118 

1 00,!I92 

218 

' 90,71.1 

542,5-2‘2 

i ‘295.5.58 

.544.«.S« 

i 4,^,1. )b.l 


Value of 
Total 
Kxjsmied 
to all parts. 


:in,820 
11;), 111) 

000,005 

81.^604 

20,280 

111,747 

02 . 5 . 55 :) 

/b.b.sSb 

22,;)7I5 
1 •2.1.087 
0.'»;),052 
779.* 1.? 

•20,410 
Ur.,7!)5 
5 71). 5 1)7 

745,801 

2.').87H 
i:i2.0;)5 
028,5!) 1 

7 H.S .'04 

1 l!),57(i 
127,188 
!) If... ■till 
l.>b.bli,l 


CaLICOK.S. Bi.KACIIKI) AM) UnHI.KACIIKI), 


The next Table will be found to give the necessary details connected with the ealicoos 
and other plain cotton fabrics, of whicli examples are given in tlic books. The first group 
in the Table will be found to refer to the common unbleached fabric.s which, under luimes 
varying in different localities, constitute a large proportion of the clothing of the poor. 
They are also used for packing goods, and ns a covering for the dead, for which In.st puriiosc 
a large quantity is employed both by Hindoos and Mahomedans. ITcsc fabrics in Bengal 
pass under the names of (larrha nnd Guzec. In Western and .Southern India they arc known 
under the more general term of Khudi* which includes a greater variety in (juality of 
material. The manufacture in India of the commoner of these fabrics is not likely to be 
affected by competition with European fabrics, for the native-made tliread of which they 
consist can be sold at a less price than any similar yarn as yet exported from this country. 


* Dungaree ia the common Bombay doBignation. 


(3428.) 


O 
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The second group in the Table includes bleached goods. The first example given, 

No. 463, Yol. XII., is perhaps as beautiful a specimen of calico as it is possible to produce.* 
In this division, likewise, will be found some specimens like the ordinary Punjum cloths^ 
which during the last century occupied such a prominent place in the exports from Madras. 
The usual lengths of such cloths were 38 cubits, or 18 yards, and they varied in width 
from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. being the common weight. Pieces of half the above-named 
length were exported under the name of Salempores. 


No 

Vol. 1 

. of 

Sample. 

Ucscrlptitm. | 

1 

1 Measu! 

ri«^ng1h. 

renaent. 

Width. 

Weight 
of Piece. 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 
or vrhere 
obtained. 





yds. ins. 

yd.s. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

C 

.V, 

d. 


VIIL 



^Coarse gauzo-like fabric, used for 

2 12 

1 I 

0 64 





1 Benares. 




.Saroes, &c. (piece incomplete). 








VITI. 

.102 I 

d 

Coarse (piece incomplete) - 

2 114 

0 28 

0 84 


— 


Ditto. 

vin. 

.10.1 ' 

m 

Gurrah cloth (ditto) 

9 19 

0 21 

1 .5J 


— 


Ditto. 

Vlll. 

304 1 

ij 

a 

Coarse .... 

2 14 

1 0 

0 12 


— 


Ditto. 

vni. 

3(K) 


Gurrah cloth, coarse 

2 12 

0 27 

0 34 


- 


j Ditto. 

XIL 

470 


^Punjum cloth , - . 

3.'! 0 

1 0 



0 

9 

6 

Vizagapatam, 











Madras. 

XII. 

40.1 


’^Fino quality, made to order 

3.1 0 

I 0 

4 14 

9 

0 

0 

Raj n mu n dry, 











Madras. 

XII. 

404 


Watered Isrco, longcloth, good quality 

1 

11 24 

1 0 

2 4 

1 

() 

0 

Nellore, Madras. 

XII. 

40.5 


Isree, plain, longcloth, medium quality 

() 18 

0 31 

1 12 

0 

4 

0 

Vizagapatam, 











Madras. 

XII. 

400 

Q 

I’urijum cloth (22’“), coarse quality - 

10 9 

1 4 

2 .5 

0 

7 

0 

i 

j Nellore, Madras. 

XII. 

407 


Ditto (20’“), (ditto) 

1 18 18 

1 2 

4.4 

0 

18 

0 

1 Vizagapatam, 

VIII. 

207 

n 

Gurrah cloth, 1st quality 

12 18 

0 28 

2 12 

0 

4 

0 

Agra, N.W. 











Provinces. 

VIII. 

29‘> ' 


Ditto ditto 

1(> IS 

0 31 

3 12 

0 

3 

0 

Patna. 

VIII. 

300 1 


Ditto - 

12 0 

0 34 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

Agra. 

VIII. 

301 


Dhootoo cloth - - - j 

4 12 

1 0 

1 4 


- 


Bhurtpore. 

VIII. 

298 


("Guzzy cloth, 2d quality 

17 18 

0 18 

1 13 

0 

2 

0 

Agra. 

IV. 

142 

i 2 

1 s 

Bleached cotton material. An imi- 

9 30 

0 26 

.5 5 

0 

12 

104 

Loodiana, 




tation of Englisli moleshin. 







Punjab. 












XIL 

409 

G 1 

Unbleached figured dimity for sheet- 

3 0 

1 17 

i 1 14- 

0 

6 

3 

Madras. 



i 

ing, called soojney. 








XII. 

408 


^Canvas bleached (kind of Duck) 

12 0 

0 30 

5 0 

0 

7 

0 

Nellore, Madras. 


* An attempt was made to determine the length of the filaments or staple of which this and other specimens 
are made. The discrepancies in the resnlts obtained led to the rejection of the great majority of the meosnre- 
ments. In the present instance it would appear that the mean length of the staple would not exceed six-tenths 
of an inch. 
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CANVAS.— COTTON. 

The next group is one which will be regarded with interest. It embraces specimens of the 
fabrics used in the construction of the tents, • which for mouths of every year constitute the 
home of a considerable portion of the European community in India. It also embraces 
specimens of the canvas employed for the sails of the numerous vessels which ply between 
the different Eastern ports. The strength, lightness, and other good (pialities of the cotton 
sailcloth manufactured in India recommend it to more attention than it has hitherto received 
in this country. The quantity of cotton annually consumed in India in the manufacture of 
sail and tent cloth is very large. 


No. of 


Description. 

Meaaurvment. 


Udilt. 

Plneo (if 

• Vol. 1 Sample. 


Length. 

Width. 

of 1‘icce. 

or where 
obtained. 

XII. 47 1« 

£ 

"Canvas of largo Indian tent, exhi- 
bited in 1831. 

yils. itiH. 

yd*, in*. 

lb*. lU. 


J ubbu’poro. 

xn. 471 


Dungaree, for tents (piece Ineomplcte) 


0 I.-)’ 

__ 

- 

Salem, Madras. 

XII. 474 


Dungaree. Quality occasionally used 
for tents. 

11 0 

0 23 

2 () 

0 2 0 


VIII.; 307 

s I 

"Thick an<l stout, Ist <|uality, bleached. 
Orange, green, and red strijKjs at 
about a yard from end of piece. 

3 0 

0 22.1 

4 12| 

0 2 0 

Cuteb, Bombay. 

XII. 

472 

1 

Country canvas 

1!) 0 

0 23 

10 11 

0 •) 0 

Hujabmundry, 

Madras. 

xir. 

473 

1 

^Dungaree, unbleached 

1 1(> 0 

0 23 

6 10 

0 0 0 j 

i ! 

Salem, Madras. 


COLOURED COTTON GOODS. 

We come now to the coloured cotton piece goods in which the yarn itself has been first dyed. 

In the arrangement of this group wc have as far as possible paid attention to the function 
which the articles are intended to fulfil. For instance, in the Tabic which follows, the fabrics 
designed for trouserings will be found, whilst in the next are inserted those used for skirts 
or petticoats. 

It must not, however, be supposed that some of the examples so classified may not be 
equally suitable for both purposes or for more purposes than one ; indeed, we know that 
they very often arc so employed — what is used for skirts by the women being frequently 
employed as trousering by men. 

1. Cotton. — Woven with Coloured Thread; chiefly used for Trousers. 

In the first division in the following Table we have included specimens showing a 
material and pattern called Sousee, which is chiefly employed for trousering, and which 
very frequently, as we afterwards shall have occasion to show, is composed of a mixture 


Kathee and Salembareo are names given to the fabrics of which tents are made. 

o 2 
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PIECE GOODS. 


of cotton and silk. The patterns of these /Sbew*ce-cloths are very similar, although the 
product of places very distant from each other. 

The second group in the '^I'able comprehends a class of goods of a considerably stouter 
description, and affords examples of the thick, warm stuffs which we have already stated 
to be so acceptable at certain periods of the year in India.* 


No. of 




Measurement. 

1 ■ 





Place of 




DcHi'ription. 




Weight 
of Piece. 


Cost. 

Manufacture, 
or where 

Vol. 

Siimiilo. 




Width. 






obtained. 





yds. ins. 

yds. ins- 

lbs. oz. 

£ 


«/. 


11. 

70 


"(Jrcon ground, brown .stripes (4 to the 

8 

9 

1 0 

1 

9 

0 

7 

6 

Mylapore, or St. 




inch), Hpocklod with white, made 









Thomas’s, 




by I.ulibnyH, and cxfon.sivoly UKl^d. 









Madra.s. 

II. 

71 


Conrso. Strijios of hluo thread, 

G 

18 

1 0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

ri 

Kurnool, Madra.^ 




dotted with white on a chocolato 












coloured ground. Worn by tho 
Lubbay.s. 










IV. 

1.'12 


nine, narrow inch figured stripe.s, 

2 

32 

0 18 

0 

Gf 

0 

3 

0 

Sliikarporo. 




alternately white and eriinaon, and 
dark blue and yollow. 










IV. 

laa 


Hlack, ^ inch plain red strij)e8, ^ inch 

2 

.‘15 

0 17 

0 

4 

0 

2 

3 

Surat, Bombay. 




apart. 










IV. 

id.-j 

u! 

Hluo. White and criin.son stripe. 

2 

.‘30 

0 18 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Shikarpore, Sindc. 




^ inch wide, If inch apart. 









IV. 

lao 

1 

Hluo w('ft, hluo and crim.son warp, 

7 

31 

0 21 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

.Surat, Bombay. 



with very narrow stripe.s of white 











% 

and blu<‘, 14 to tho inch. 










IV. 

i;i7 


Rod, .strinod, with very narrow wliito 


0 

0 22 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

Surat, Bombay. 



(J 

line,s, inch apart. 









IV. 

j;jM 

- 

Roil warp, hluo wi'ft, f inch stripes. 

15 

29 

0 20 

1 

5 

0 

5 

0 

.Surat, Bombay. 

IV. 



f ineh apart, of palu bine. 









Id!) 


Yellow, f inch .stripes, Avhilo and 

2 

34 

0 18 

0 

5f 

0 

2 

0 

Shikarpore, .Sind. 




black, f ineh apart. 








IV. 

140 


Palo blue, with f ineh stripes of 

a 


0 18 

0 


0 

2 

0 

Surat, Bombay. 




white, ineh apart, with inter- 

vening line.s in dark blue, yellow, 
and criin.son. 











XI. 

418 


Small, .J inch, dark blue .stripe 

10 

0 

0 20 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Palamcottah. 




( warp) on a ground of white thrca<l 
in the warp, and blue in (ho weft. 










xir. j 

4.i:i 


Hluo ground, with nnrrow stripe.s of 

G 

0 

0 29 

0 

15 

0 

2 


Coonatoor, 

1 



yellow. 









Matiras, 

IX. ; 

.■357 

Ucd wni p, Iduo weft ... 

(» 

9 

0 2.) 

0 


0 

3 

0 

Coonatoor. 

1 




1 







Madras. 

XII. 

4.^0 

Hod warp, hluo wofi, used Cor (ronserint/x 

() 

O 

O 2G 

0 

10 

0 

.3 

o i 

.Syempettah, 



and petticoats hy Mahuinodnii.s. 









Madras. 

IV. 

14;1 


^Hlai'k and white strijicd pattern, f inch 

1 

i 3 

0 

0 28 

1 

5 

0 

1 

c> 

Loodiana, 




black stripe, f inch apart. 

! 








Punjab. 

IV. 1 

144 


Hlack and white strijHHl pattern, blue 

I 


0 25 

1 

H 

0 

1 

G i 

Ditto. 

i 

1 

1 

tlircads running through .«tripe, 
ji inch black stripe, ^ inch apart. 


24 j 








IV. 

^ 14.> 

Dark blue, angulated strijK'd pattern 

3 

0 

0 2.5 

1 

8 

0 

1 

G 

Ditto. 

1V^ 

1 140 


drey cheek ... 

7 

0 

0 27 

' 1 

Joi 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

[ 147 


Dark grey, hlack and blue cro3.s 

3 

0 

0 26 

1 

2 

0 

1 

6 i 

Ditto. 




stripes J inch apart. 










IV. 

148 

Hlack corded material with a dark 

3 

2 

0 27 

1 

n 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto. 




blue weft. 









IV. 

149 


.Small dark blue, check or plaid pattorii. 

3 

0 

0 25 

0 

lU 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

1.50 

"S 

Hlack ground, with chock of dark 

6 

4 

0 25 

1 

5| 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto. 




blue, f ineh lines, f inch apart. 










Xll. 

4.5.) 


Stout twill, a figured pattern in dark 

5 

11 

0 25 

1 

10 

0 

4 

H 

Cuddaloro. 




rod, blue, and white. 









XII. 

4.')G 


Stout twill, figured pattern, blue and 
white. 

5 

12 

j 

0 22 

1 

10 

0 

2 

6 

Ditto. 


• vSorno of tho sipocinions shown Ikto anil elscwhero have been manufactured by the native weaver to suit 
European wanta in India. 



COTTON CHECKS, &C. 


2. Cotton. — Woven with Colouhed Tiihead; chiefly for Skirts. 

Of the two groups contained in this Table, the first coracs from Nepal jmd the second 
from Pegu. Poth are interesting as showing characteristics in inaniifactiire of places widely 
separated. Of the peculiar skirt materials employed by the women of Pegu, other examples 
will be found under the head of silk piece goods. 



brown, iiinl wliito. C'oarso. 

Hrown striiics, dotted alternately 
with yellow iind white xpolte«l 
fij^iare, which is, howewer, omitted 
in tho hist 9 inches of iho i>iece. 

Dark blue, with a. | -inch stripe (Idue 
and while chequered jnittcrn), 
^ inch apart. 

IJluc, with, in some portion of piece, 
crimson tliroud in thowid’l. .Stripes 
^ inch wide and I inch apart, dark 
blue, with flashed white spots at 
intervals, and edges of red and 
yellow. 

IMiun, chocolate colour, .{-inch stripes 
I ineii aiiart, nlternutcly Iduo and 
yellow and blue aud wliite. 



Width. 



oliUiinrd. 

yds, ill*. 

5 11 

yds. ins. 

0 29 

Ihs. ox. 

£ M. , 1 . 

Katliamundoo, 

Neiml. 

(i 0 

0 30 

2 9 


Kiilhnmaiuloo. 

Nepal. 

.3 0 

0 .31 

1 9 ' 

- 

Katliainaniloo, 

Nepal. 

1 

0 2H 

1 11 


i Katlmtniind 


Kiithnmandoo, 

Nepal. 


lihio warp and red weft throughout, 
with triple rows ofero.ss stripes in 
yellow (weft thremls) to 1 4 inches . 
from tho upper part of tho skirt 
piece, which is Avhile cotton, in 
the weft. 'I'lie pieceis the ^ length, 
the otlier portion being similar to 
tho sain[)]e. Worn by Hurineso 
women. 

Blue warp, jiink weft throughout, 
with trijilo rows of green stri|M*s , 
(weft thread) in tho lower part j 
of tho skirt, and closer stripes of j 
green divided by .4 blue stripes 
nearer tlic upper part, 1.4 inclu-s ; 
of which is of the plain material. : 
The sample shows one-half tin: | 
whole length of tho picee, the t 
other half being similar to tlif i 
pattern. Worn by Burmese women 1 

Blue Miirp, white weft throughout, : 
with trijilo rows of yellow stripes | 
(weft) in tho low'cr part of the 
skirt, and elosor strijs-s of yellow 
divided by .3 dark biueeross stripes 
neiircr llie upjwr part, 13 inches 
of which ia of tho plain material, i 
The sample shows one-half the | 
whole longtii of the piece, the 1 
other half being similarto pattern. | 
Worn by Burmese women. 


O 23J 0 
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PIECE GOOBS. 


No, of 


Description. 

Mt-asurement. 

Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

V.,1. 



Length. 

Width. 

of Piece. 

or where 
obtained. 

VI 

2;jd 


'I'lio lower jmrt of skirt piece has 
Hiiailrijple row.n of dark blue cross 
stripes, on it green ground of blue 
(warp) and ytdiow (weft), with a 
group of narrower stripes near 
fhe upjK't part, which, for 1.3 ins., 
is of liliio (warp) anil pink (weft). 
Sample sliows one-half the full 
length of piece, the other half 
being similar to pattern. Worn 
by liurmi'se women. 

^ 2 H 

1 

yds. ins. 

0 24 

lbs. oz. 

0 6] 

i 

1 

1 

1 

V *■. d. 

Pegu. 


3. Cotton. — Woven with Coloured Thread; Checks and Tartan Patterns. 

In the Ibllowing Tabic will be found various checks and tartans, many of which arc 
admirable imitations of w'ell-known patterns in this country. They are chiefly used for 
skirts, petticoats, &c. iSomc of the shepherd fartnns are also used for making up into 
trousers. 


No. of i 


Measurement. 




Place of 



Description. 

— 

— 

Weight 


Cost. 

Manufacture, 
or where 

Vol. j Sniii[ile.' 


la-ngth. 

W'idth. 




obtained. 




yds. ins. 


lbs. nz. 

£. 

S. (/. 


vm. 

;n;j 

Strijifs, ,J-iticli, alternately yellow and 

() lU 

0 23 

1 oi 

0 

3 0 

Brouc-h, Bombay. 



blue ill the warp, and groon, crimson, 
and tdiio in the weft. 







VIII. 

ait 

Large tartan pattern 

12 0 

0 22i 

2 11^ 

0 

6 0 

Broach, Bombay. 

VIII. 

aui 

Large tartan pattern. Blue, white, black, 

S lo 

0 23 

1 12 

0 

() 0 

Loodiuua, 



and pink twill. 






Punjab. 

VIII. 

317 

Siuiill check of yellow |-inch stripe in 

.7 2(* 

0 2.7 

0 12i 

0 

3 0 

LooJiaua, 



weft and warp, altcrnatoly with | inch 
of unbleached cotton. 





Punjab. 

i 

VIII. 

ais 

Large blue check on a plain ground. 

M 33 

0 2H 

1 1 1 

0 

3 0 

j Loodiana, 
j Punjab. 



intersected by (piadruplc linos of pink 
in weft and warp. 




! 


j 

i.\. 

3.')}) 

'rnrtan pattern - - - - 

6 0 

0 21 

: 0 11 

j 

i' 

i 0 

4 0 

1 Pulicat, Madras. 

IX. 

3(k) 

Tiu tan pattern - - - - 

6 0 

0 22 

0 14 

0 

4 0 

1 

Mylapore, 

Madras. 

XI. 

■101 

'rartan jiattern - - . - 

6 0 

0 21 

0 13 

0 

3 10^ 

Ditto. 

XI. 

; 102 

'fartan pattern - - - - 

5 27 

0 21 

0 13 

0 

3 0 

Coonatoor, 






1 



Madras. 

XI. 

j toa 

1 Small black ami white check on a red 

11 21 

0 22 

! 1 3 

0 

5 6 

j Tanjore, Madras. 


ground. I j \ 



COTTON CHECKS, &i\ 


No. of 

DcHTiption. 

1 

McaHurtfincnt, 

i Weight 
j of Piece. 

j 

j Cost. 

i 

j I’lneo of 

Vol. 

1 SompU* 

! Lcngt-fi. 

1 

j wtatk 

j or M lirre 

1 ol)ti.iile(i, 

1 

XI. 

404 

' Small «lnrk green check on a groinnl of 
a lighter green shade. 

1 yds. ins. 

' 6 0 

1 

: yds. ins. 

0 31 

! 

1 lbs. os. 

j 0 12 

i .e *. ,L 

0 „ 

! ■ 

Cudilalore, 

Madras. 

XI. 

40.> 

Small dark blue chock on a dark crim- 
lon gi'ouiid. 

j 6 (t 

0 31 

0 14 

0 4 <> 

Ciichlnlore, 

Madras. 

XI. 

406 

An open chock of bine, with a nnl line 
in centre of main atripcs, on an uu- 
coloured ground. 

' 5 20 

0 26 

0 n 

0 2 0 

1‘ullcHt, Madr 

XL 

407 

Chock, ^-inch stripes of blue in weft and 
warp, j inch apart, with crimson lino 
margins, on a gre^en ground. 

5 23 

0 22 

0 14 

0 4 0 

Myliipoic, 

Madras, 

XI. 

40S 

Uncokuircd ground. An open <'heck of 
:^-incli strijtes of light green, g-inch 
apart, Avith 4 intervening lines in tlu> 
same colour. 

6 13 

0 2.'5 

0 12 

6 drs. 

0 2 6 

C’oonatoor, 

Madras, 

XL 

409 

A light green cheek, ]-in(4i stripes one 
way, ;J-inch tlu' other, on an un- 
coloured ground. 

(> K 

0 2.5 

0 12i 

0 2 6 

f '<S)tiul<jor, 
Madras. 

XL 

410 

An open ch(!ck of green stripes, 1 inch 
apjirt, with doulde lined check of 
scarlet thread Intervening, on an un- 
j coloured ground. , 

7 6 

0 26 

0 12 

0 2 ti 

Coonatoor, 

Madras. 

i 

XL 

411 

An 0 ])en check of red stripes witli blue 
margins, and subordinato check of 
two blue lines intervening, on an un* 
coloured ground. 

6 30 

0 26 

0 11 

1 

0 2 6 

f'oonntoor, 

Madras. 

xl| 

! 

' 41L> 

An open elicck of alternate blue and 
crimson stripes on an uncolonrcd ' 
ground. 

(') 0 

0 2S 

0 14 

0 ;t 0 

j rulieiit, Madr 

1 Terf»oumly, 

XL 1 

41 S 

! 

1 

Cheek, A |-incli stripe of green and i 
scarlet in weft and warj», with a 
slender gi'Ccn line intervening, on an 
uiicolourcd ground. 

(i 26 

0 26 

0 16 

0 4 6 j 

Madras. 

XI. 

1 

414 1 

1 

1 

j 

('heck, a blue and red stripe, 4j-inch in 
warp, nvlher narrower in the weft, 
and ^ inch apart, with a fine white 
line in centre of each BtrijK.-, on an 
uncolourc<l ground. 

7 0 

0 26 

0 1.5 

0 3 9 

Coonatoor, 

Madras. 

XI. j 

41 j 

Twtiuj pattern - - - - 

6 V j 

i 

0 18 

1 0 

0 3 6 

MnMilipatani, 

Madras. 

XI. 

416 

Smail blue and wliite clieck - • ; 

i 

10 27 1 

0 20 

1 10 

0 3 6 

C itUdalore, 
Madras. 

XL 

417 

Ditto ditto * - 1 

6 0 

0 27 

1 10 

0 () 0 

Ditto. 

XIL 

454 

Small black and white check - - | 

8 0 

0 32 

2 .5 

1 

0 5 3 

1 

Masulipatam, 

Madras. 
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riECK GOODS. 


PRINTED COTTON GOODS. 

The next group of cotton fabrics which we have to consider consists of those in which 
printing is employed. It naturally sub-divides itself into two, first those in which the pattern 
is printed on a white ground, and second those in which it is printed on a coloured ground. 

Fabrics of this character arc used chiefly for women’s skirts or petticoats, but they are 
also used for Sarccs — a portion of the piece, of a proper length, being cut off, and borders 
and ends lieing occasionally added. In addition to these uses they arc also pretty largely 
employed to make counterpanes, linings for tents, See. 

Among the specimens in the books there are some good and some bad, — that is as regards 
the character and execution of the printing. They exhibit, however, in a very satisfactory 

manner, the style of pattern which pleases the Indian taste and which proves saleable. 

One characteristic of this style is that the pattern is small. Lurge^ staring, gaudy patterns 
are evidently not popular. ’Flie native taste condemns and rejects, them. Indeed it is clear 
that the princ-iples of art arc more likely to be violated when the pattern is large than when 
it is small. 

As regards vxcrutUm, it will be found that Native work is not equal to European. Our 
machinery and appliances are more perfect, and our printing is consequently better. But 
while this is true, as the rule, there are marked exceptions ; and among the specimens in 

the Books will be found some which are as beautiful and as well finished as anything the 

British manufacturer can produce. 

’Fhe native dyer and prifiter has attained great skill in fixing his colours, and this point 
is one wdiich deserves serious consideration. It must always be remembered that the body- 
clothing of the Hindu is frequently washed, and by a process which is extremely rough. 
It is essential, therefore, that the colours should be thoroughly hist. A failure in this 
entirely destroys the value of the fabric, and hence many of the prints sent from this 
country have fallen into disrepute, — our manufacturers not having fully recognized the 
necessity of sending no printed goods to India but tliose in which all the colours are fast. 

l)} ed and printed cotton fabrics are produced in many parts of India, or perhaps more 
properly speaking here and there over the whole country. Masulipatam, Arnce, and Sydapet, 
in the Madras Fresideney, arc famous for their C/uVee or Chintzes.^ Those of Masulipatam 
are know'ii under the name of kalam-kouree (which literally means “firm colour”) and 
exhibit great variety in style and quality. 

As already indicated these printed goods have been divided into twm groups — those in which 
the printing is on a white, and those in which it is on a coloured ground. These arc given 
in the three following tables. The second of the d'ables contains one specimen (Vol. VIII. 
:{20), which is simply dyed and not printed. The third contains nothing but Palerapores 
or bed-covers, some of which are admirable illustrations of Indian printing (151, 152, 153, 
lot, and 155, Vol. IV.), while others (lob and 157, Vol. IV.) can scarcely be praised. 


* Tlii wonl yVoni t'hliint, Hind as woll as Ciilin», is of Indian origin, and in that fact wc have 

iiuotln r iudii atiun of the position whieli India once oceupied ns an exporter of Cotton manufacture?. 
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Table 1. Cotton. — Phinteo ; WiriTE Ground. 


No, of 

Description. 

Mcasureiiifiit. 

Vol. 

Sample 

1 l.A>nglli. 

1 Width. 

vm. 

310 

Pattern, ^-iiieli tlingoiuil utriiK'Sof flowers, 
of two iliffert'iit i»iitfern», §-i«eh iipiirt : 
ill intervening space, sprigs of flowers 
at jj-inch distances, al.so in dingonnl 
order. Colours, red, green, and | 

black. 

yds. ins. 

5 28i 

\d8. illK. 

1 1 : 

1 

VIII. 

311 

Pattern, a f]-incli circular flower and 
foliage in close diagonal order. ! 

Colours, green and red. j 

3 3()i 

1 

1 U : 

i 

VIII. 

312 

A well filled ineli, check pattern of small 
fidiago and tlo\ver.s in green, red, and 
l.lack. 

3 31. i 

> MJj 

1 

1 

X. 

3GH 

Small, close, figure<l pattern in red, on a 
white grounil. 

3 24 

I'^i 

X. 

300 

Hather coarse f ex lure. Neat pattern, in 
led nml black, of flowers arranged in 
diagonal rows. 

3 20 

11. 

X. 

370 

flood pattern and material. Pattern, a 
small neat bouquet, in re<i, blue, and 
black, in diagonal order, on a white 
ground of hleaelu'd cotton. 

3 27 

"I 

! 

X. 

370 

1 

Pattern, a small led circle, in diagonal 
rows at ,j-ineh distances. On this piece 
is a slight border of three printed red i 
lines. j 

3 18 

1 (> : 

i 

X. 

1 

377 i 

i 

! 

Pattern, a red flower with black .sf.alk, | 
arranged, diagonally, in rows, on a whit<* ^ 
ground dotted throughout with small 
black spots. 

3 18 

J s . 

1 

X. 

37H 

Pattern, a .small red foliage and flower j 
figure running throughout tho pieee. 1 

3 18 

• « 

X. 

379 j 

Pattern (imiK*rfectly printed), a small j 
dotted figure in red. 

3 18 

1 2 

X. 

381 1 

1 

I’attern, flowered figure in rod and black, j 
intersected by cross diagonal lines and ; 
curves of tho same ehaiacter. ! 

3 18 

1 5 

X. 

382 1 

j 

Pattern, a large re<l flower, with black | 
stems and foliage, in diagonal rows. | 

3 18 

I 0 

X. 

383 1 

Pattern, a red stripe edged and figured 
with black, and on tho intervening ! 
white sfiaco or stri{)c, a snuUI red ; 
flower with black foliage running 
throughout. 

9 18 

1 0 

X. 

388 ' 

i 

I 

Patfern (gfiod), a small flower in dark blue 
and red, arranged in diagonal rows. 

6 0 

i 

I 0 1 

i 


(3428.) P 


WdKl.t 
of pilTf. 


I’lttco of 
nwiiiiifaoimt*, 
or whi-rt- 
oblaiiicd. 


Ihs. or.H. 

' H 


Full yiiiiili, 
N.W.l*. 


1 4i 

1 3,1 

, — 1 

1 iMiltygnrIi. 

Kuttygnrh. 

0 13,\ 

i 

i 0 2 0 

Masiilipalnin, 

Madras. 

1 5 

1 

0 3 !» 

iMiisulipalani, 
M adras. 

- 

0 8 t) 

Masuli)iala)n, 

Madras. 

0 It 

0 2 14 

Pomiary, 

Madras, 

0 14 

0 2 () 

A root, Madni.s. 

0 14 

0 2 t» 

Ditto. 

0 12 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

1 () 

0 2 0' 

1 

Ditto. 

0 12 

0 2 0 j 

Ditto. 

2 12 

! 

0 4 li 

1 

I*onnnry, 

Madra.s. 


1 .5 0 4 0 ManulipatRin, 

MaOraa. 
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PIECE GOODS. 


Table 1. Cotton. — Printed^ &c. — cmt. 


No. of 


MeMaremeut. 

Weight 


Place of 
Manofiictare, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

1 

Length. 

Width. 

of Piece. 


or where 
obtained. 




yd». ins. \ 

yds. ins. 

lbs. os. 

£ ». J. 


X. 

387 

Pattern, a small flower sprig in black and 
brown, arranged in diagonal rows. 

5 0 1 

I 0 

0 1.5 

0 2 0 

j Sydapat, 

Madras. 

X. 

390 

Conrso cotton. Pattern, a flowcrc<l pine, 
of good <tcaign, Sk ins. in kuigth and in 
close order. Colours, yellow, n.>d, and 

1 black. 

5 27 

1 0 

1 12 

034 

i 

j Ditto. 

j 

1 

X. 

391 

1 

Conrso cotton. Pattern, a largo flowered 
pine, 6^ ins. long, in black nn«l brown, 
on a plain ground. 

6 0 

1 0 

1 12 

0 3 li 

Ditto. 

X. 

398 

Wliito ground. Print. A largo flower 
and foliage pattern, in Idack and dark. 

3 0 

1 4 

0 9 

! 

0 2 7^ 

Arcot, Madras. 

X. 

399 

j 

Print. A largo leaf and scroll pattern in 
green and black. 

.> 0 

1 4 

1 

1 3 

1 

024 

Ditto, 

X. 

1 

400 

1 

1 

I’rint. Well designed scroll and foliage i 
pattern, in black and green on a whito 
ground. i 

o 0 ; 

1 4 

1 

1 

1 7 i 



0 2 71 1 

1 

j 

Ditto. 


'Pable 2. Cotton. — Printed ; Coloured Ground. 


No, 

, of 




I Measurement, 


1 I'o.st. 





Description. 


I 

I 

W eight 


maiuifiieture, 
or where 

Vol. 

SuinjiU'. 




j Lengtli. 

j Width. ^ 

of piece, j 


obtained. 


. 1 

i 




. • i 

yds. ms. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. OZ.S. 

s. d. j 

1 

VI 11. 

315 1 

PvsIkjci 

•r. A nmteriiil of Fngli.sli tli 

rend, 

5 0 

0 32 I 

1 2\ 

0 4 0 

Shikarporc, 



wove 

n and printed in India. 

U.sed 





Sind. 


1 

* for p( 

‘tticoats of [«)orer (dasse.s. A 

<leep 



\ 





1 criius 

on cotton, suifuco c(donred, 

Avith 


I 






flowered putteru in idack with 1 

ivhitc 







i 

j spots. 

, in diagonal order. 




1 1 

i 



VIII. 3IJ) j Yellow cotton, surfaci' coloured. Print, i .'J 26 1 1\ ' 1 oA — Futtygurh, 

a small rose in red and green, in | 1 , N.W.P. 

j j ding€5nal ordei'. i t 


X. j .'172 i A largo pine pattern in black and white, j718 lo!lI2 0IJH Bellary, Madras, 

; printed on a deep red or scarlet (sur- j i ’ 

! taco coloured) ground. Used for petti- i 

i coats. I ' 

X. 373 j Pod ground. Pattern, a figured stripe in | 4 0 1 6 110 2 7^ Ponnaiy, Madras. 

Mack and white alternately with a | 

small scrolled pattern of foliage and • j 

flowers. ) 

X. 371 j Coarse Fabric. Rod ground. Pattern, 70 0 30 17 020 Arcot, Madras. 

I I a flower in white, black, and badly j 

j printed green, and arranged in diagonal ; 

I rows. 
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Table 2. Cotton. — Printed, &c. — cotit 


No. of 

Deecriptiou. 

M«»iiurom«nt. 

1 

Weight 

1 

Cost. 

Place of 

Vol. 

Sample. 

Length. 

Width. 

of Piece, j 

or where 
obtained. 

X. 

375 

Coarse fabric. Ked ground, with 1-inch 

yds. ins. 

9 0 

yds. ins. 

1 0 

lbs. os. 

2 10 

£ *. il. ' 

0 4 li 

Ponnory, Madras. 

X. 

380 

figured stripes in black and white, } 
inch apart. In intervening spaces, 
rows of small pines in black and white, 
with patches of green apparently 
added by Inmd. 

Imperfectly printed. Black ground. 

4 18 

1 4 

1 

j 

1 3 

0 3 1^ 

Ponnary, Madras. 

X. 

384 

with a .small white star-shaiied flower 
in the centre of a circle, formed by a 
small floworoti pattern in rod and 
white. 

A chocolate red grotind. Pattern, small 

6 18 

1 7 

1 12 

0 8 lOj 

Ponuary, Madras. 

X. 

385 

white dots forming zigzag etrijves, 
running across the piece. 

Dark brown ground. l‘attcrn, a small 

7 0 

0 19 

1 9 

0 3 3 

Bcllary, Mailras. 

X. 

386 

“ creeper ” - like figure In white 
throughout, witli a red flower at inter- 
vals, and ill diagonal rows. 

Deep rod ground. Pattern, small J-inch 

4 0 

1 6 

1 1 

0 2 7i 

Ponnary, Madras. 

X. 

389 

squares, formed by black and white 
dotted lines ; in centre of each square 
a small star-shaped figure, also in 
black and white. 

Deep red giotuul. Pattern, a small 

5 18 

1 6 

1 8 

0 3 4J 

Ditto. 

X. 

892 

white pine in the centre of a square 
formed by faint diagonal linos of 
while sjiots. 

Deep red ground, ^-inch stripes of dark 

7 0 

0 29 

1 9 

0 2 0 

Arcut, Madras. 

X. 

393 

red, not quite close together, to give 
the effect of a narrow white striiie on a 
red ground. Badly printed. 

Black ground. Pattern, rows of small 
white spots in diagonal order, A 
pattern and colour much used by the 
Parsecs. 

Red ground. Pattern, horizontal stripes 

9 0 

1 2 

2 8 

0 4 IJ 

Ponnaiy, Madras. 

X. 

394 

7 0 

0 31 

1 12 

0 2 3 

Ponnary, Madras. 

X. 

395 

of white 8{)Ots, somewhat similar 
to the “ flashed stripe in a pattern 
produced in silk in Benares and 
Hyderabad. 

Coarse. A dark purple ground. Pattern, 

9 0 

1 0 

2 10 

0 4 H 

Ponnary, Madras. 

X. 

396 

liorizontol zigzag stripe in white. 
Similar to patterns in silks from 
Benares and Hyderabad. 

Bla(;k ground, with the small horizontal 

7 9 

0 82 

1 10 

0 2 3 

Arcot, Madras. 

X. 

397 

zigzag stripes which form a feature in 
some of the Mushroos from Hydera- 
bad, &c. 

Called Gud-ka-chcet. A blue ground with 

4 18 

0 31 


1 

0 2 0 

Agra. 

vm. 

320 

fiower or pine, in black, brown and i 
white, printed in diagonal rows. Used 
for petticoats by Mamys of the poorer 
cli^sscs. 

Coarse cotton, dyed with indigo. 

: 8 6 

1 1 

0 34 

1 

i 

j 

3 li 

0 3 6 

Boejapore. 

1 


p2 
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Taule 3. Cotton.— Printed ; Palempores, or Bed-covers. 


No. of 

De.scription. 

Measurement. 

Weight 


Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

1 Length. 

j Width. 

of Piece. 



or where 
obtained. 

IV. 

151 

P'ioworc.'d pino pattern on green ground, 
with 3^ inch border. 

j yds. ins. 

3 13 

1 yds. ins. 

1 24 

Ibfl. oz. 

1 -H 

£ 

//. 

Futtygurh, 

Bengal. 

IV. 

152 

Flowered stripes, ulteriintely pink, white, 
and green, with flowered border. 

3 12 

1 21 

1 0^ 

— 


Ditto. 

IV. 

1.53 

White ground, centre siniUl flowered 
pattern, 3^ inch border. 

3 12 

1 26 

0 1.51 

— 


Ditto. 

IV. 

1.51 

Green ground, yellow circular s{>otfl, with 
flowered ccntrcH. 

6 0 

1 7 

1 li 

— 


Ditto. 

IV. 

15.5 

Red ground, flowered circular pattern, 
with si)ccial borders. 

3 9 

1 24 

1 1 

— 


Ditto. 

IV. 

1.56 

White ground, with large, floworetl pat- 
tern in centre, H[»ecial borders and 
cnd.s. Poor e.\ ample. 

4 21 

1 18 

1 4 

0 4 

0 

Shikarporo, 

Siude. 

IV. 

1.57 

Large-floweroil pattern. Better print 
than No. 1.56, but not nearly so good 
as tho Futtygurh specimens. S£>ecial 
pattern in end. 

.5 0 

1 18 

1 15 

0 6 

0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

XII. 

160 

475 

Yellow ground, snmll flowers in crimson 
and dark green, arranged in oblique 
stripes. 

Glazed chintz ; ceafre pattern a largo 
flowei'Cil de.sign in colours on a white 
ground, with a deep 1 1-inch border of 
idaborately «le.signcd Htrip(?3 of j»ine8, 
flowers, and foliage in whito and red 
coloured ground. Four woven iu one 
piece. 

3 8 

1 12 

1 22 

1 12 

i 

1 8 

Of four. 

1 7 

0 2 

0 3 

6 

6 

Hazara, Punjab. 

Masuliputnm, 

Madras. 

XII. 

476 

IJnghized chintz, largo flowered pattern, 
centre in red, green, 8tc., with 4|^inch 
border. A deep (20 inch) end, with 
special stripes of similar design, en- 
elosing a row of flowered pines in 
colours. Printed on uncoloure«l cotton. 
Two pieces sewn together, form com- 
plete I’alampoie,” or bed cover. 

2 9 

1 23 

0 13 

0 1 

5 

Paumodee, 

Madras. 

XII. 

477 

IJnglazed chintz, pattern a largo figure 

4 inches in diameter, printed in black 
within a square formed by brown 
foliage i»atterii. At tho eud, a row 
of 6-ineh figures of armed Sejwys, 
printed in black, and enclosed by two 
scrolls of foliage and flowers of good 
design, and printed in brown. 

2 0 

1 

i 

( 

! 

1 0 

0 8 

0 1 

3 

Masulipatam, 

Madras. 

XII. 

478 

Unglazod chintz, large radiated circular 
figure, 3 inches in diameter, in brown, 
within a square formed by another 
figure printed in black ; 10^^ inch bor- 
der, formed by folingo and flowers, 
witii figures of birds printed in block, 
and enclosed by two scrolls of foliage 
and flowers printed in brown. 

2 14 

1 14 

0 13 

0 2 

0 

Masulipatam, 

Madras. 
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COTTON.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

A number of articles have been brought together under tliis heading, which it was 
difficult otherwise to group. As they had special functions, it was thought that it might 
serve a useful purpose to keep them together, using function rather than quality or pattern 
as the basis of the grouping. 

They are all cotton fabrics, but some are white and others coloured. 

Not a few of them, such as the Table Napkins, Doylcy’s, and Pocket-handkerchiefs, arc 
manufactured to suit European wants, and these illustrate the imitative power of the native 
manufacturer. One of the bed-covers— — (43.3) is a specimen of Indian quilting. A 
considerable quantity of raw cotton is used for this purpose, as quilting is often resorted to in 
the noithern districts in order to produce garments which will give a proper protection against 
the cold. 

Tapes form a considerable article of native manufacture, being extensively used in the 
making of bedsteads. The purpose to whieh they are applied shows that they must be 


strong. A width of two to three inches is 


No. of 




— 


Description. 

Vol. 

Sample. 



XII. 

457 

£ f^C'otton (muslin), <leop border, 
hS 1 inclies), pliiin stripoH, woven 

u ^ in material. 

XII. 

458 


1 Cotton (mui^lin), deep borders 




(3^ inclioH), plain stripes, woven 




L in material. 

XI. 

410 


"Damask pattern, unblcacbed 

XI. 

420 


Ditto, ditto 

XI. 

421 

y, .< 

i 

Dinper, small pattern, ditto 

XL 

424 


Daina.sk pattern, ditto - 



H 


XL 

428 


Ditto, ditto - 

XL 

426 1 


Plain diaper, bleac-hed 

XI. 

422 


'Huckaback, unbleached - - ■ 

XL 

429 


i 

Ditto, ditto - - ; 

) 

XL 

42.5 


Diaper pattern, ditto - - j 

XL 

427 

a 

Khodeo cloth, ditto - - - 


i 

o 


XL 

423 ; 

H 

.Stout plain material, bleached Kha- 




dee cloth. 

XL 

430 


Bleochcrl small diaiwr pattern. A 


; 


3-inch border, with a flower and 
foliage scroll pattern, printed in 
red on plain woven fabric. Made 


i 


^ to order. 


common. 


MeaHureiiioat. 

Length, j Width. 

Weight 
of piece. 


I’lftCC of 
Mniiiifiicdire, 
or where 
ol)tuined. 

yds. ins. 
0 20 

ydf. ins. 
0 20 

lt>H. OX, 

X </. 

1 0 4 6 
per dozen. 

Nellore, Madras. 

0 20 

1 

0 20 

- 

OHO 
|ier dozen. 

Dido. 

0 21 

0 21 

i 

1 ~ 

,070 
per dozen. 

Madras. 

0 19 1 

i 

1 !•> i 

— i 

0 8 0 
per dozt*n. 

! Cuddalore, 

1 Madras. 

0 22 j 

0 22 i 


0 8 6 i 
per dozen, j 

Ditto. 

0 .30 : 

0 29 

— 

0 1.3 0 
per dozen. | 

Masulipatiim, 

Madras. 

0 2.3 ^ 

0 23 1 

— 

0 3 .0 1 
per dozen. 

llroueh, Bombay. 

0 17 j 

0 17 i 

— i 

0 2 .3 ' 
per dozen. 

Mosul ipatam, 
Madras. 

0 35 

1 

0 .35 : 


0 13 0 
j»cr dozen. 

Cmldalore, 

.Mmlras. 

0 33 1 

0 33 j 

— 

0 2 3 

per dozen. 

Broach, Bombay, 

0 36 

0 31 

— 

0 8 t) 
per dozen. 

Chingleput, 

Madrtts. 

0 32 

0 31 

— 

0 4 0 
per dozen. 

Salem, Mmlras. 

0 33 

0 22 

— 

0 4 0 
per dozen. 

Cuddalore, 

Madras. 

0 27 

0 2.5 

i 

— 

0 .3 0 
per dozen, * 

From (loa, sent 
I’rojn Madras. 
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Tablk. Cotton. — Miscellaneous, &c. — cont . 


No. of 


Description. 

Measnrcnisnt. 

Weight 

Cost 

Place of 
Msnnfhetaie, 

Vol. 1 

Sample.j 


Length. 

Width, 

of Piece. 

or ■where 
obtained. 

XI. 

431 

l\ 

r A green stripe, checked by a faint 

1 blue stripe on a crimson ground. 

yds. ins. ! 

0 13 ; 

yds. ins. 

0 13 

lbs. os. 

£«.(!. 

0 9 0 
per dozen. 

Madras. 

XI. 

432 


[crimson and blue chock 

0 18 

0 13 

— 

0 8 8 
per dozen. 

Cuddalore, 

Madras. 

IV. 

158 


Tllcached diaper pattern, diaper pat- 
tern woven in pink thread, and 
cross stripes at ends. 

4 82 

1 18 

1 15 

0 15 0 

Hoshyarporo, 

Punjab. 

IV. 

159 


Bleachod. Border, blue stripe, 7 inch 
blue stripe across each end. 

4 7 j 

1 13 

2 8 


Loodiana, Punjab. 

XI. 

433 

1 

Cotton, quilted Avith the needle 

2 6 

1 10 

2 4 j 

1 

1 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XII. 

479 

« 

I 

Soojney. Counterpane. A largo 
diaper kind of pattern, pro- 
ducoil by weaving the design in 
bleachod thread in an unbleached 
ground. End marked by a modi- 
ncation of the diaper pattern, 
1| inch of extremity quite plain, 

2 9 

1 4 

2 0 

0 4 6 

Kuvnool, Madras. 

xir. 

480 

1 

Avitli a small fringe. 

1 Soojncy. A large diaper pattern 
similar to last, but in bleached 
cotton on a dark rod ground. 
End marked by a modification of 
this design, and a small portion of 
end of plain imcoloured material. 
Slight fringe at extremity. 

2 9 

1 4 

2 0 I 

0 4 6 

Kurnool, Madras. 


* Called also Pulongposh. 
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SILK. 


We have now to illustrate the silk, or silk and cotton piece goods which form an 
extensive article of manufacture in many parts of India, chiefly for home consumption, 
but partly also for export, as will be seen by reference to the following Table A., which 

shows the quantities and value of the silk goods exported from India and from each 

Presidency to all parts of the world from 1850-51 to 1864-65. 

In the Tables which follow the examples in the Books, these manufactures have been 
grouped under four heads : — 

(1.) In the first one are included the plain, striped, and checked fabrics, which consist of 
silk and cotton, and arc employed for Trowserings, and occasionally also for Skirts and 
Choices. 

(2.) In the second group we have an important class of fabrics, also consisting of silk 
and cotton, and commonly known under the name of Miishroo, which is a satin with a 
cotton back. It is a favourite material, and is used in a variety of ways by the well-to-do 
classes for dress purposes, covering cushions. See. Some idea of the variety and beauty 

of the patterns produced in this material will be gathered from an inspection of the 

specimens in the Books.* 

(3.) In the third Table arc included the specimens in which silk alone is the textile 
material employed. These, like the others, arc used for making up trowsers and other 
articles of attire, and also for linings. It will be observed that in the description of the 
different patterns, some are noted as being favourites with the Hindu, and others with the 
Mahomedan portion of the community.f 

(4.) In the fourth Table we have a few examples of prinfin^ on silk as used for the 
production of a class of goods in vogue amongst the Parsecs and employed by them for 
Sarecs, Trowserings, &c. No. 549, Vol. XIV., showing a dark spot in the centre of a 
white line, illustrates the material and pattern used for making the peculiar mitre-shapod 
Turban worn by the Parsecs. The spots, however, on the fabrics most commonly 
employed are smaller than those in the specimen referred to. ^'ho white margin round 
the dark central spot is produced by hitching up, and tying a thread around small 
portions of the cloth, which on transference to the dye-trough is not affected by the 


* All Mushroo’s wash woll, tho finer kinds. As t!ii» nmnufacturo is principally uncd for Clioleej*, 

petticoats, and for trousers of both sexes, washinj' becomea indispensable, and the dyes used are in all eases fast, not 
fading Avith time, or becoming streaky or cloudy after kiing wetted. In any imitation of these fabrics, tho Ix-st 
dyes would be necessary, and such careful weaving as would onablc tho gloss to bo preserved in the washing as 
in the Mushroo fabrics, otherwise they would bo of no value. English or French satins aro more beautiful both 
in colour and texture ; but it is needless to say they will not wasli, and therefore would not supply tlio place 
of “ Mushroos.” 

f Stated on tho authority of the Lahore Central Committee, which forAvarded to the International Exhibition 
of 1862 a valuable collection of the patterns prevailing in tho Punjab. 
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colour employed. In many specimens the ties are very fine and close to each other, and, 
consequently, involve the expenditure of much time and trouble in their production, 

The rapidity with which the successive little portions of silk are hitched up and 
ligatured by an experienced hand is, however, very remarkable. 

This pattern is extremely difficult to imitate exactly, and, as it is one of those results 
in which a certain charm arises from the absence of the perfect regularity usually effected 
by machine operations, it is probable that it will still continue to be produced in the 
laborious and comparatively expensive manner just described.* 

The only other example of a silk material to which we would refer is that presented by 
No. .555, Vol. XIV., a red silk gauze, from Bhagulpore, stated to be used for mosquito 
curtains. 

'I'he original length of the piece was 11 yards, the width 31 inches, the weight 
5'2 ounces, and the price ll. 1 2s. Or/., a sura, probably, very considerably beyond its real 
value. Although the only example of a mosquito curtain material here given is of silk, 
it has to be mentioned that this is a very rare application, light cotton gauze or net being 
the article usually employed. The greater portion of the nets exported from this country are 
employed in the manufacture of mosquito curtains, which arc extensively used in India 
both by Europeans and well-to-do natives. 

The foregoing concludes the only remarks which we have considered it necessary to 
make regarding the fabrics manufactured from true silk, the produce of the Bonihyx 
mori. 


* That it is possible, however, to produce by Machinery at least some classes of this kind of goods, was 
shown by llio “llatiks” luamifacturcd in Holland and shown by Previnairo et Cie., of Haarlem, in Iho 
Exhibition of 18t>2. 
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1. Silk and Cotton. — Plain, Striped, and Checked. 


No of 


Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 
of riece. 

Cost. 

Place of 
manutheture, 
or where 
obtained. 

Vol. 

Sample. 


1 Ix-ngth. 

Width. 

xn. 

447 

Shot, pink silk warp and blue cotton woft. 

yds. ins. 

11 15 

yds, ins. 

0 23 

lbs. 07 .. 

0 14i 

£ ». d. 

0 10 0 

Tunjorc, hladras. 

IV. 

134 


lor petticoats. 

['White, with narrow linos of pale 

9 18 

0 21 

I 2 

0 10 0 

Lahore. 

IV. 

141 


greon silk, 10 to tho inch. J inch 
border, a plain rod .silk stripe. 
For trowse rings. 

Green cotton, with small I ,'.,-inoh 

5 22 

0 21 

0 12 

0 4 0 

Rutul Mudjiorc, 
Punjal). 

Tanjore, Madras. 

IX. 

355 


yellow stripe dotted Avilh Avhite 
thread and crimson silk, ^ inch 
apart. Border (jj inch) of deep 
crimson silk. For trowserings. 
Green cotton, Avith ^^-inch stripes of 

11 27 

1 

0 22 

1 10 

0 8 6 

XII. 

444 


crimson and Avhite sii'; in the Avarp 
^ inch ajiart. 

Crimson cotton, with green cotton 

1 

1 0 24 

0 19 

0 li 

0 1 9 

Tricliinopoly, 

XII. 

446 

»r 

i 

and figured yelloAV silk stripes. A 
piece comprises six of this mea- 
surement, woven with a “ fag ” 
bctAA'Ccn. For choices. 

Gauze, blue cotton Avoft, and red silk 

1 

1 

1 7 0 

0 23 

0 13 

per choice 
piece. 

0 14 0 

Madras. 

Tricliinopoly 

XII. 

448 

h 

AA’urp, Avilh flashed cross stripes of 
Avhite, 2inchcsapurt. Forpetticoats. 
Dark blue cotton Aveft, and a silk 

1 

' 7 0 

0 33 

0 14 

0 8 0 

Madras. 

Tricliinopoly, 

XII. 

449 

§ 

A 

CC 

Avarp. I’attcrn, black ground Avith 
flashed spots, yellow an<l Avbitc, and 

I -^ inch flguretl stripes of crimson, 
yellow, and white silks, inch 

apart. Used for (roAvserings by 
Mahomedans of both sexes. Soosec, 
for troAvserings. 

Dark blue cotton Aveft, and crim.son 

! 

8 0 

1 0 

0 15 

0 8 0 

Madras. 

Syempettah, 

XII. 

451 


silk Aviu'p. rattern, flashed spotted 
stripes in white across piece 1 inch 
apart. Soosce, for trowserings and 
dress skirts. 

Dark blue cotton Aveft, and crimson 

7 0 

0 33 

0 12 

OHO 

Madras. 

Tricliinopoly, 

XII. 

452 


silk warp. Pattm-n, a fine lino 
Avar[) stripe in Avhito silk. Soosec, 
for troAVserings and ptdiicoats. 

Dark blue cotton weft, narrow stripes 

11 0 

0 27 

1 9 

0 8 0 

Madras. 

Tricliinopoly, 

IX. 

352 


in Avarj), of red and yclloAV silk. 
Soosee, for trowserings. 

^Crimson silk and black and white 

11 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 7 0 

Madras. 

Taiijoro, Madras. 

IX. 

353 


cotton check. 

White cotton, with green and crim- 

11 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 7 6 

Ditto. 

rx. 

356 

Q 

son silk check. 

Rose colour silk, with small dark blue 

12 0 

0 22 

1 0 

0 9 6 

Ditto. 

IX. 

358 

o 

cotton clicck. 

Light texture, dark blue cotton, with 

11 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 9 0 

Ditto. 

XIV. 

542 


check of crimson silk. 

Yellow silk in warp, all cotton weft. 
Pattern, a small faint red check. 

10 18 

0 28 

1 Si 

— 

Agra, N.W.P. 
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2. Silk and Cotton. — Mushroo or Satin; Plain, Striped, and Figured. 


No 

. of 

i 

Df9ciii>tion. 

Measurement. 

Weight 
of Piece. 

t'ost. 

j Place of 

1 manufacture. 

Vol. 

Suniple. 

I.ength. ! 

Width. 

or where 

1 obtained. 


1 

1 

y.ls. ins. 

yds. ins. 

! 

; ii)s. oz. 

£ s. J. 


XIII. 

i rjoo 

; Plain rose pink colour - - - 

5 31 

0 31 

1 2 

1 18 0 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XIII. 

.'507 

Plain <lnrk gnvn ... 

5 37 

0 30i 

1 2\ 

I 16 0 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XIII. 

510 

Plain crimson - - - - 

6 0 

0 32 

1 4 

1 IG 0 

j 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XI 11. 

511 

Ditto, lif^hter Bhado than Inst example - 

4 22 

0 31 

0 10^ 

1 18 0 

1 Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
j bought in 
j Madras. 

XIII. 

515 

Plain white .... 

4 IG 

0 32i 

0 15 

1 

19 0 

j Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

XIII. 

4S() 

Crimson, with a loom emhioiderctl 
^ (lower (2 imdies in length) in green 

i and yellow silks. 

5 19 

0 32 

; 1 loi 

! 

2 0 0 

1 

Hyderabad, 

1 )cocan, 

1 bought in 

' M.'idras. 

XIII. 

•187 ; 

Deep purple, flowered with crimson, 
white, green, and yellow. 

o 0 

0 30(r 

! 

12 0 0 

1 

Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 

XIII. 

•102 

Deep crimson, with figured white silk j 
3trij)es, 

4 24 

0 29 

0 11 

Oil G i 

Tanjoro, Madias. 

XIII. 

■193 

i 

Yellow, and deep crimson .stripes, with ! 
spot.s of white. 

6 15 

1 0 

1 lOi 

0 16 0 

Tanjorc, Madras. 

XIII., 

■191 : 

I 

A Lronzo <;<doured ground, with figured 
green .stripes. 

6 30 

1 0 

1 2 

^ 1 16 0 

j 

Ilydffrabnd, 

Deccan, 

! bought in 

1 ^Intlius. 

1 

XIII. 

•195 

! 

Deep purple ground, striped with a narrow 
lino of yellow, dotted with crimson. 
Across the idece are zigzag stripes of 
white silk, tinged with criin-son. 

G 9 

0 33 

1 7 

* 0 16 0 

1 

Tanjorc, Madras. 

XIII. 

49G 

Stripes of plain crimson, yellow, and 
green (the last named with a central 
lino of rod), divided by figured and 
flowered stripes in crimson, yellow, 
and white silks. 

5 0 

1 0 j 

1 10 

0 17 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

497 

Dark green ground, with cross stripes of 
flashed spots in white. 

6 0 

0 31 

1 4i 

1 7 0 

Hyderabad, 

XIII. 

498 

Figured stripes, separated alternately by 
plain green, blue, and yellow stripes, 
■\>4th central line of crimson and red, 
and a plain crimson stripe, with 
yellow central line. 

5 0 

1 0 

1 5 

0 17 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 
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Table 2. — continued. 


No. of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Wei«ht 

Cost. 

Place of 

Vol. 

Sample. 

fiength. 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtaiiKnl. 




ydt. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. os. 

& M. ll. 


XIII. 

499 

Yellow, with figured 8tri[>es. Same 
pattern as No. 494. 

6 32 

0 30i 

1 4 

1 18 0 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XIII. 

501 

Crimson, with small zigzag cross stripes 
in white silk. 

G 0 

0 32 

1 3i 

1 IG 0 

I lyderabnd, 

Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 

XIII. 

502 

A deep purple, with a shaded stripe in 
the warp. 

.3 20 

0 34 

0 13 

0 110 

Trichi nopoly, 
Ma<lrtis. 

XIIL 

503 

Crimson, with small zigzag cross stripes 
in white silk. 

6 9 

0 33 

I 9 

0 17 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

504 

Crimson, with cross 8tripc.s of flashed 
spots in yellow silk. 

5 31 

0 2G 

1 2 

1 18 0 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

XIII. 

505 

Figured stripes in orange, yellow, and 
crimson ; the intervening spaces alter- 
nately green, purple, and crimson, 
through which (but intci'sected by the 
figured stripe) run zigzag cross stripes 
of yellow on the green, and white on 
the purple and crimson ground colour. 

G 41 

0 84^ 

1 Hi 

1 0 0 

1 

'ranjore, Madras. 

XIII. 

500 

i 

Purple, with a zigzag cross stripe of 
white like 501 and 503, but tinged 
with crimson. 

4 27 

0 35 

1 () 

0 17 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Mudra.s. 

XIII. 

508 

Dark crimson, with narrow white lines 
in warp, 1 inch apart. 

5 0 

I 0 

1 5 

0 17 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

509 

i 

Orange, with narrow stripes of white, 
with dark crimson edges. 

(> 15 i 

I 

i 1 0 

1 

2 7 

0 18 0 

Tanjore, Madras. 

XIII. 

i 

Uright yellow, with narrow figured 
stripes in crimson, yellow, white, and 
purple silks ; the intervening spaces 
dotted with rows of flashed spots, alter- 
nately crimson and green, arranged 
to run in diagonal order throughout 
piece. 

5 27 

0 27 

1 G 

1 

1 IG 0 

Ilyilcrabad. 

XIII. 

512 

1 

Hose pink, with figured stripes, of pat- 
tern similar to 494 and 499. 

5 33 

0 30 

1 1 

1 15 0 

Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 

XIII. 

513 

1 

Plain amber colour, with stripes figured 
with flashed spots of an arrow-head 
shape, in green, crimson, and yellow 
silk. 

G 14 

1 0 

1 G 

0 14 0 

i 

i 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 
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3. Silk.— P iAiN, Striped, Checked, and Figured. 


No. of 


Description. 


Meuurement 

Weight 
of piece. 




Place of 

Vol. 

Sample 


Length. 

Width. 



or where 
obtained. 





yds. ins. 

yds. it)«. 

lt>8 

OZ. 

£ 


(/. 


XIV. 

521 


'Red. Stout fabric. Extensively 
U8cd in the Punjab for making up, 
and also for lining garments. Fa- 
vourite old Mahomedan colour. 

17 

15 

0 21i 

2 

9i 

3 

0 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

522 


Shot, llluc warp, crimson weft. Fa- 
vourite Hindu colour. 

13 

9 

0 21^ 

1 

H 

1 

16 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

523 

1 * 

Light green. Favourite Malioraedaii 
colour. 

15 

31 

0 20j 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

524 

Ph 

Shot. Crimson warp, blue weft. 
Favourite Hindu colour. 

24 

0 

0 20^ 

2 


3 

9 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

532 


Rose-coloured. “ Golabco Dur- 

roeaee.” 

6 

11 

0 13 

0 

4 

0 

10 

6 

Agra, N.W.r. 

XIV. 

540 


Pink. “ Ycolah.” Thin texture - 

11 

0 

1 5 

1 

3 


7 

3 

Ahmodnugger, 

Bombay. 

XIV. 

541 


^Bright yellow ... 

39 

18 

0 14 

1 


1 

9 


Agrn. 

IV. 

131 


Yellow, with ;J-inch stripes of deep 
crimson. In 2-inch 8[>aco between 
each, eight narrow black and white 
strijics. Used for trowscrings. 

6 

17 

0 28 

0 

12 

0 

18 10^ 

Deyra Ishraael 
Khan. 

IX. 

354 


Deep crimson, striped with dark Itliio 
fine ]ino.s, 15 to the inch. Used 
for tj’owscrings. 

9 

0 

0 30 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

Tanjoro, Madras. 

XIII. 

516 


Red ground, with figured zigzag 
stripes. For trowscrings. 

9 

4 

0 37 

0 

14 

1 

10 

0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

517 


Rod ground, with flowered stripes in 
wliito and yellow. In centre of 
intervening spaces a double lino of 
yellow with a centre tinged by an 
inulcrtliroud of blue. For trow- 
se rings. 

H 27 

0 35 


2 

2 

2 

0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

518 


Green, with flashed spots faintly 
marked in yellow running in rows 1 
across piece. Used for trow- 

aerings, &c. 

11 

0 

0 33 

0 

14^ 

2 

0 

0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

519 

Striped. 

Stripes of orange, yellow, red, and 
grooii crosswi.se through the piece, 
and, intersected by the orange and 
yellow stripe, a seric.s of flashed 
spots in white and yellow. For 
trowscrings. 

9 

0 

0 34 

j 

0 

12 

0 

17 

0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIII. 

520 

Arnher-coloured, with faint longitu- 
dinal linos of white, ^ inch apai't. 
For trowscrings. 

9 

6 

0 34 

0 

lU 

0 

19 

0 

Tanjoro, Madras. 

XIV. 

525 


Deep crimson, with narrow warp 
linos of green, § inch apart. Old 
Mahomedan pattern. 

17 

33 

0 21^ 

2 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

526 


Yellow, with narrow warp lines of 
red, 1 inch apiu-t. Old Hindu 
pattern. 

15 

0 

0 22 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

527 


Deep crimson, with narrow warp 
lines of white, § inch apart. Fa- 
vourite Hindu pattern. 

18 

0 

0 21^ 

2 

8 

3 

6 

0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

528 


Green, tvith narrow warp lines of 
red, f inch apart. Old Hindu 
pattern. 

16 

15 

0 21 

2 

2i 

3 

0 

0 

Lahore. 
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Table — continued. 


No. of 

Oescriptibn. 

Meuurument. 


Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

1 

Sample. 

liOngtli. 1 

Width. 

of piece. 

or where 
obtained. 

XIY. 

229 


Plum-colouml, with narrow warp 
lines of yellow, | inch apart. OKI 
Hindu pattern. 

yds. in*, j 
1.1 26 

yds. in*. 

0 214 

n 

Infi. ox. 

2 a 

£ s. ,1. 

2 16 0 

Lahore. 

XIV. 

530 


Shot. Pink weft. Light blue warp, 
with narrow lines of rod, | inch 
apart. Old Mahomodan pattern. 

16 18 

0 21 

1 134 

2 6 0 

Lahore. 

xrv. 

531 


Shot. Crimson weft. Blue warp, 
with narrow linos of yellow, of 

an inch apart. Old Hindu pattern. 

8 0 

0 19 

0 lOf 

1 2 6 1 

Deyra Ishmaol 

1 Khan. 

XIV. 

537 


White ground, with ^-inch stripes of 
yellow and red, alternately with a 
.j^j-inch stripe of purple, inch 

apart. 

5 18 

0 314 

0 114 


Bhawulpore, 

Punjab. 

XIV. 

538 


Klaichc. A rose-crimson ground 
with narrow warp lines of white, 

^ inch apart. Old Hindu pattern. 

19 U 

0 19 

1 5 

1 14 0 

Agra. 

XIV. 

539 


Durreeaee. Yellow ground, with 
cross stripe of red and green alter- 
nately with a double line stripe of 
a reddish-brown colour. 

14 14 

a 11 

0 64 

0 10 6 

Agra, 

xrv. 

546 


Green, pink, yellow, and crimson 
stripes. A peculiar pattern, with a 
flushed angulated figure through- 
out. 

8 26 

0 274 

1 u 


Pegu, 

IX. 

351 


[Tartan pattern 

9 0 

0 2S 

0 f5 

1 2 0 

Titnjoro, Madras. 

XIV. 

533 


Su/igcc Chnrhhanah. Check pattern. 
The various colouretl stripes crossed 
by small angulated lines also of 
different tints. 

4 33 

0 27 

0 7J 

1 10 0 

Benares. 

XIV. 

535 

|< 

o 

White silk, with faint lavtmdcr-colour 
stripes in the warp chocked by 
1-inch gtripos of a dark purplo 
colour in the weft. 

15 0 

1 0 

1 104 


Bhagulporc. 

xrv. 

53<? 

; 1 

‘ White silk, with open check formed 
by a brood uid a. uayrrow stripe of 
purple. 

15 0 

1 0 

1 10 

— 

Berhamporo. 

xm. 

485 


*‘Silk brocade. Green ground, with 

1 closely studded pattern of a small 
star-shaped flower in white silk, 
with central spot in crimson silk. 

5 14 

0 31 

I 8 

f 


Hyderabad, Doc- 
1 can. Bought in 
Madras. 

XIV. 

534 

A 

Pink ground, with stripes inch 

wide and | inch apart),, figured 
with a circular flower pattern in 
‘ crimson silk, and margins formed 
^ by a yellow and black dotted line. 

5 32 

0 284 

0 154 


Bhawnfporc, 

Punjab. 
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4. Silk. — Printed. 


No 

of 

Description. 

Measurement. 

Weight 

Cost 

Place of 
Manuthetnre, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

I^ength. 

Width. 

of Pic<». 

or where 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ ». d. 


XIV. 

548 

Lake meenia. Blue. Pattern, a cir- 
cular rtower in light green, aiTange4l 
diagonally, and interspersed with small 
round spot of same colour. Border, 
12 inches wide, scroll, with “Kutar” 
inner edge ; all in circular red spots. 

1 11 

1 21 

0 51 

0 6 0 

Surat, Bombay. 

XIV. 

549 

“ Black Laho,” block ground. Pattern, 
square dark red spots, with inner circle 
of white and central dot of black, Jir- 
ranged in iiTcgular diagonal onler. 
Border, 2^ incites wide, of criin.son 
silk, pattern marked in white spots, 
with (lotted centre. Whole surface 
glazed subsequent to printing. 

1 10 

0 29 

0 ]| 

0 6 0 

Surat, Bombay. 

XIV. 

550 

Crimson silk. Pattern (an-anged in dia- 
gonal rows) a white spot, with crimson 
central dot ; larger design than the 
foregoing. Border, 3|- inches wide, 
black, with figured pattern formed by 
white spots with dotted centre, inter- 
spei'scd with red spots, with inmir circle 
of white atid central speck of bla<‘k. 

0 31^ 

0 30 

0 2 

0 3 0 

] 

Surat, Bombay. 

XIV. 

551 

i 

i 

i 

Deep puri>le ground. Pattern, a check 
formed b^ cross diagonal rows inch 
tipart) of dark red circular spots, in 
each square of the check four similar 
spots. Border, 2 inches wide, a dotted 
scroll pattern, with “ Kutar ” inner 1 
edge. ; 

0 32 

1 

0 31 

0 . 

i 

0 5 3 

1 i 

Surat, Bombay. 


WILD SILKS. 

In the Table which follows are included the examples given in the Books of Textiles 
made from what, in contradistinction to the foregoing, or cultivated variety, may be called 
Wild Silks. Of these the Tnssur^ Erin, and Moonga arc the most common, and fabrics made 
of some of them — and particularly of the Moonga— have probably been known in the East 
from time immemorial. 

Although Tussur is the variety of wild silk Ijest known in this country, the Moonga, 
from its superiority in point of gloss and other qualities, is that most commonly employed, 
especially for the manufacture of mixed fabrics, and for some kinds of embroidery. 

No. 2Q4, Vol. VIII., is an example of a fabric consisting of cotton striped with Moonga 
silk. 

Mixed fabrics of this description are stated by Taylor to form the fourth class of the 
Textile manufactures of Dacca, the cotton yarn used in their manufacture ranging from 
30* to 80*. 

The Silk — Muga or Moonga — is imported into Dacca from Sylhet and Assam. It is 
prepared for the loom by being first steeped in water mixed with powdered turmeric, and 
afterwards in lime juice. It is next rinsed, dried, and sized with paste made of parched 
rice and water, without art admixture of lime, and then reeled and warped in the same 
manner as cotton thread. The cloths of this class are of considerable variety both as 
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regards texture and pattern. Some consist chiefly of cotton, with only a silk border or a 
silk flower or figure, in each corner; others are striped, chequered, or figured with silk 
throughout the body of the cloth. The different varieties may amount to thirty in number, 
but the principal ones are the Kutawroomee^ Novchutee^ Azeczoola^ and Luctiiick. 

These cloths are made exclusively for the markets of Arabia. Some, indeed, are 
occasionally shipped to Rangoon, Penang, and placc.s to the eastward, but the far greater 
portion of them is exported to Jidda, whence they arc sent into the interior of the 
country. A considerable quantity of them is sold at the annual fair held at Mcena, in the 
vicinity of Mecca. They are made into turbans, gowns, vests, &c. by the Arabs. They 
were formerly transported from Jidda to Egypt, and were at one time the principal articles 
of export from Dacca to Bassora, whence they were sent to various parts of Mesopotamia 
and to Constantinople. 


Of the Eria, two examples of fabrics from which (Nos. 559 and 5G0, Vol. XIV.) are 
given, little need here be said. Although possessed of great durability, the Eria, like the 
Tussur, is defective in the gloss which gives such beauty to true silk. 


No. of 1 

1 

1 Measuremeut. I 




Place of 



Description. 



Weight 



MHiiufiiclure, 





of Piece. 


V. u»l. 

or where 

Vol. 

Sample. 


Length, j 

Width. 




obtained. 


1 


ytU. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lb*. 07. ' 

X 

«. d. 


XIV. 

556 

Tussur silk, plain - 

10 18 

1 1 

1 15i 

0 

15 10^ 

Warungul, 






Doccuii. 

XIV. 

557 

Tu.Bsur silk, dffcd. Grey warp and blue 

11 0 

0 26 

1 7i 

0 

13 0 

Blifigulpore, 



weft. A twilled muterial. 





XIV. 

558 

Tussur silk, a large coloured cheek or 

9 18 

0 25^ 

1 4 

0 

13 0 

Bliagtilporc. 



jdaid on a blue ground, woven in 
coloured Tussur thread. 







XIV. 

559 

Eria silk, “ Dooklee,” u course material 

4 0 

0 34 i 

1 () 

0 

4 0 

Cachar. 



in uncolourcd ihvoiuX. 







xrv. 

560 

Eria silk “ Endi,” u coarse material of 
dyed Eria silk, dyed chocolate red. 
Cotton, with ^ inch Htripc.s ofMoonga 

3 2 

1 4 

1 4 


■— 

Darjeeling. 

vni. 

294 

4 16 

1 0 

0 8 


— 

Dacca. 



silk in the wtii p, | inch apart. 








The following description, by Buchanan, of the preparation of '^Pussur (or, as he renders it, 
Tasar) thread and its manufacture in Bhagulpore, although given with a certain reservation 
as to the accuracy of some of the details, will be read with interest. 

It has to be premised, however, that the description here given refers to a period long 
anterior to the present. 

“Of the weavers who work in Tasar .silk, n few weave cloth entirely of that material, hut the quantity is ho 
trifling that I shall take no further notice of it, and cunflno inyBolf to iletail tho accounts of tho mixed clotli 
culled Bhagulpuri, beenuso almost the whole of it is woven in tho vicinity of that town ; for out of 3,275 loojtis, 
stated to bo in the district, 3,000 of these were said to bo in the Kotwali division. Tho women of the weavers 
mostly wind the thread, although the men sometimes assist. These people are so timid, that no great reliance 
can be placed on what they say ; but 1 sliall mention what was stated by two men that came to me at 
Mungger from Bhagulpoor. 

“A woman takes five pans of cocoons (405), and puts them in a largo earthen pot with 600 sicca weight of 
water, a small mat being placed in the bottom to prevent tho cocoons from being burned. A sinnll quantity 
of potash, tied in a bit of cloth, is put into the pot, along with tho cocoons, which are boiled about an 
European hour. They are then cooled, tho water is changed, and they are again boiled. Tho water is 
poured oflP, and the cocoons are put into another pot, where they stand three days in tho sun covered with a 
cloth to exclude insects. On the fourth day they are again boiled, with 200 sicca weight of water, for rather 
less than an hour, and then poured into a basket, where they are allowed to cool, after which they are washed 
(3428.) It 
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in cold water, and placed to dry on a layer of cow-^ong ashes, where they reniain spread, and covered with a 
cloth, for six hours. The woman then picks out such cocoons as aro not quite ready for winding, and 
exposes them for a day or two to the sun, which completes the operation. The outer filaments of the 
cocoon aro then picked oflT, and form a substance called Jhuri, of which the potters make brushes used for 
applying a pigment to their vessels. Tlio fibres from 4 to 5 cocoons are then wound off on a miserable conical 
reel which is twirled round by one hand, while the thread is twisted on the thigh, the cocoons adjusted, and 
tho broken fibres joined by the other. The cocoons while winding are not placed in water. This thread is 
called Lak, and after tho Lak has boon removed, there remains another inferior kind of filament, called also 
Jhuri, which is wound off, imd is purchased by those who knit strings. Even the cocoons, that have been 
burst by the moth, aro wound off ; but owing to the frequent Joinings givo a weaker silk. When tho Tasar 
is neither very high nor very low, that is, when 405 cocoons cost a rupee at Bhagulpoor, a woman lx)ils and 
winds this number in 10 days. 

** Tho kinds of cloths, moat usnally made, aro as follows : — 

“ Ist. Duriyas, tho warp consists of three parts of cotton, and two parts of Tasar of different colours. The 
woof is all cotton of ono cf)loiir, so that tho cloth is striped lengthways, and is dyed entirely by tho weavers 
in tho thread. Tho pieces aro most usually from 20 to 22 cubits long by 1^ broad, and on an average sell 
at 42 annas, Tho cotton thread costs 22 annas, tho Tasar 10^ annas. A man can weave monthly 7^ pieces. 

“2nd. Namunahs aro pieces from 20 to 22 cubits long and broad; tho most common price is 44 annas. 
Tho warp contains about 35 parts of cotton thread, and 21 of Tasar, disposed in stripes of a different pattern 
from those t)f the Duriya. Tlie woof is aU cotton. Tho cotton costs 21 annas, tho Tasar 14 annas. The 
dying done by tho weaver, the drugs costing 1 anna. Tho loom makes seven pieces a month. 

“3rd. Chaliarkhanahs. Tho pieces an? about 18 cubits long and ^ of a cubit wide. The average value is 
2^ rs. Each loom weaves 6^ pieces in tho month. The warp requires 10 parts of cotton, and 15 parts of 
Tasar ; tho woof 10 parts of cotton and 1 8 parts of Tasar, so that tho pieces arc checkered. Tho cotton thread 
is worth 6 annas, the Tasar Ir. 6as. Tho dyeing costs 4 annas. 

“ 4th. Baftalis aro pieces of an uniform colour, dyed after being woven. The pieces are of tho same size with 
tho Namunahs. All tho warp is Tasar, the woof is cotton. The fomer costs 18 annas, tho latter 20 annas ; 
tho dyeing and washing cost from 3 to 6 rs. for 20 pieces, or on an average 3 annas. The common price of 
tho pieces is about Srs. (from 2^ to 5r8.) Tn tho month a loom weaves 6^ pieces. The foregoing kinds arc 
mostly made for exportation ; tho following is mostly made for country use: — 

“ 5th. Khariasri aro pieces 12 culuts long and 2 cubits broad. They differ in size and fineness from the 
Duriyas, The Tasar costs 6 annas, tho cotton 7^ annas ; the pieces on an average worth 1] and a man 
weaves eight pieces a month. Tho weaver dyes this kind.* 


Buchanan in “ Martin’s Eastern India,’’ Vol. 11. pp. 271-4. 
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LOOM-EMBROIDERY.— GOLD AND SILVER. 


In the subjoined Table are included the specimens in which gold and silver thread are 
employed in the decoration of piece goods. 

The first group shows certain specimens in which the ornamentation is confined to the 
introduction of a gold border, which is used as a finish to the Choice sleeve, &c. 

In the second division, the piece — also for making up into Choices — is striped with gold 
and silver throughout. 

The third group shows examples of gold figured Mushroos. 

In the fourth and last division, we come to the still more highly ornamental fabric to 
which the term Kincob* is applied. 

Of the variety and beauty of the patterns produced in India by these combinations in the 
loom of silk, gold, and silver, only a faint idea can be obtained from the specimens given 
m the books. 

Those who may desire to acquire fuller information, may do so by consulting the Col- 
lection at the India Museum. 

The European manufacturer who may have attempted the introduction of metal into his 
fabrics, will all the more readily comprehend and admire the results obtained by the 
Indian weaver. The gold or silver thread used in the manufacture of the articles now 
under notice, is made by twi.sting the flattened wire, called Badla^ around silk thread. The 
workmen who manufacture the gold and silver thread are called Batwaiya or Kalahatu — 
Nakad being the name applied to those who wind and twist the silk to make it fit for 
the operations of the former, whilst the weaver of the cloth itself is called Tashbaf. 

The following description, by Captain Meadows Taylor, of the process by which gold and 
silver thread, called Kullahutoori, is manufactured in India will be read with interest. 

“ For gold thread, a piece of silver about the length and thickness of a man’s forefinger is 
gilded at least three times heavily with the purest gold, all alloy being previously most care- 
fully discharged from the silver. This piece of gilt silver is beaten out to the size of a stout 
wire, and is then drawn through successive holes in a steel plate until the wire is literally * as 
fine as a hair.’ The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the wire finally appears as if of 
fine gold. It is then flattened in an extremely delicate and skilful manner. The workman, seated 
before a small and highly polished steel anvil, about two inches broad, with a steel plate in which 
there are two or three holes, set opposite to him and perpendicular to the anvil, and draws through 
these holes as many wires — two, or three as it may be — by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly with a steel hammer, the face of which is also 
polished like that of the anvil. This flattens the wire perfectly; and such is the skill of 


* The name of this material is rendered in a variety of ways — Kincob, Kuncob, Kincaub, Kumkhwab, 
Keomkab, and lastly, Kinkhap. The fourth — kumkhwalj — is the moat correct rendering of the original Persian word ; 
although Kincob, as being best known, is that which wo have chosen. 

R 2 
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manipulation, *that no portion of the wires escapes the blow of the hammer, the action of 
drawing the wire, rapid as it is, being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its descent. No system of rollers or other machinery, could probably 
ensure the same effect, whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire, or its softness and 
ductility. 

“ The method of winding the wire upon silk thread is also peculiar, and is eflfected as 
follows ; 

** The silk is very slightly twisted, and is rolled upon a winder. The end is then passed over 
a polished steel hook, fixed to a beam in the ceiling of the workshop, and to it is suspended 
a spindle with a long thin bamboo shank, slightly weighted to keep it steady, which nearly 
touches the floor. The workman gives the shank of the spindle a sharp turn upon his thigh, 
which sets it spinning with great rapidity. The gold wire, which has been wound on a reel as 
it passes behind the maker, is then applied to the bottom of the silk thread near the spindle 
and twists itself upwards, being guided by the workman as high as he can conveniently reach, 
or nearly his own height, upon the thread : but it is impossible to describe in exact terms, the 
curiously dexterous and rapid process of this manipulation. The spindle is then stopped ; 
the thread now covered with wire is wound upon the spindle and fastened in a notch of the 
shank, when the silk thread is drawn down and the spindle is again set spinning with the same 
result as before. Certain lengths of the gold thread — * kullabutoon * — are made into skeins, and 
so sold or used by weavers. 

“ On examination of ‘ kullabutoon^ the extreme thinnesss and flexibility of the flattened wire 
and its delicacy and beauty will at once be apparent, in eomparison with attempts at a similar 
result, which are observable in Irish poplins or other brocades of Europe, which are made by 
rolling machinery. It is remarkable also, that the Indian brocades, gold and silver alike, never 
tarnish, but retain their lustre and colour even though washed. This is the result of the absolute 
purity both of the silver and gold employed, a point which, in Europe, is probably very little 
considered. There is no doubt that in India ^kullabutoon* with considerable alloy in the wire, 
is also made and used ; but never enters into the higher classes of manufactures.”* 


* A proof of tho superiority of the Indian, over the European gold and silver wire as usually manufactured, was 
afforded at the late Dublin Exhibition j during the progress of which, tho chief exhibitors of the Irish Poplins in 
which gold and silver thread was used, had to change their siiecimens on account of their becoming tarnished : 
whereas tho metal embroidered fabrics from India, shown on the same occasion, retained their colour and lustre 
throughout. 
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GOLD AND SILVER LOOM-EMBROIDERIE«. 


No. of 


Description. 

1 Measurement 

Weight 
of piece. 

Vol, 

Sample 


1 T^ength. 

Width. 

VI. 

201 

o 

Tlluo silk, with ^-inch stripes of 
darker blue, 1 inch apart, this 
stripe being flowered at l-inch 
distances with white silk sjtots. 
Border, 2^ inches wide, of rich 
gold lace pattern in crimson silk, 
with green silk linos. For choices. 

yds. ins. 

4 27 

yds. ins. 

1 H 

lbs. OS. 

1 1 

VI. 

202 

i 

a 

& 

i 

0 

1 

Green silk, with ^-inch stripes of 
crimson, with black and white 
line. Border (2^ inches wide) 
of rich gold lacc pattern in crim- 
son silk, with green silk lines. For 
cholees. 

4 0 

0 35| 

0 11 

VI. 

203 

I. 

M 

6 

g 

§ 

tn 

Green silk. In the warp, narrow 
(^-inch) stripes of white with a 
crimson centre line, ^ inch apart, 
checked by a similar but faint 
stripe in the weft. 3-ineh border 
of rich flowered gold lace iwittern 
in crimson silk, with green silk 
marginal lines. For choices. 

4 23 

1 1 

1 0 

VL 

204 

Crimson silk. Narrow dotted white 
and black stripes (4 inch apart) in 
the wai'p, checked by similar lines 
in the weft, but in whito only 
^ inch apart. 3-inch border of 
gold flowered lace pattern in crim- 
son silk, with green silk marginal 
. lines. For cholees. 

4 21 

1 0 

0 14J 

XII. 

441 

1 

E 

§ 

§ 

fDeep crimson silk, with inch 

apart) small stripes of green silk 
into which two threads of gold are 
introduced in the warp. Six of 
these for six cholees, woven with a 
fag between, constitute one piece. 

0 17 

0 29 

0 

XII. 

442 

a 

S 

]■ 

ta 

Pattern, small crimson silk stripes 
inch apart), into which two 
silver threads are introduced. Tlie 
ground is of blue silk warp and 
red silk weft, with a dotted angular 
figure in the blue silk of the warp. 
A piece comprises six of this 
measurement, woven with a con- 
necting fag. 

0 17 

0 29 

1 

* 0 li 

xn. 

443 


Pattern, small crimson silk stripes, 

^ inch apart, into which two 
silver threads are introduced. The 
ground of green silk warp and 
crimson weft, woven with a small 
green dotted figure. Six of these 
form a piece. 

0 17 

0 29 

0 4 


£ ». d. 
2 1(5 C 


2 16 0 


•too 


4 0 0 


rittco of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 


Saltarn, Dcccan. 


Saftara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Dcccan. 


Sattara, Dcccan. 


Tanjorc, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 
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No. of 

Description. 

Meaaorement 

Vol. 

Sample 

Length. 

Width. 

XIII. 

488 

A 

1 

'Green ground, deep crimson stripe, 
2A inches wide, with laco pattern 
edges in yellow silks, and scroll 
and flower pattern centre in gold 
thread. In the intervening spaces 
a IJ-inch flower in yellow silk and 
gold thread alternating with a 
small circular flower in gold 
thread. 

yds, ins. 
4 18 

yds. ins. 
0 35 

XIII. 

489 

S 

i 

Deep purple ground, and figured 
stripe (3 inch wide) in yellow and 
crimson silk. In the intervening 
space a flower sprig in gold thread 
alternating with two .small circular 
flowers, also in gold thread. 

4 27 

0 24 

XIII. 

490 


Green ground, with small ^-inch .stripes 
of gold thread and crimson silk. 

6 0 

0 28 

XIIL 

491 


Deep purple ground, striped with 
lines of white .silk. In the interven- 
ing spaces a aeries of A-inch circular 
spots in gold tlireswl, arranged in 
diagonal oisler across piece. 

4 18 

0 24 

VII. 

275 


'Lavendor-colouro<l silk gauze, with 
^-inch flowere<l stripes (1^ inch 
apart) in diagonal order. The 
flower in the stripe repeated 1)C- 
twoen the stripes in three rows, 
closely wov<*n in similar diagonal 
order, viz., left to right. Tho 
whole of tho pattern in gohl tlu'ead. 

4 20 

0 34 

XIII. 

481 

1 

I 

a 

s 

o 

Deep crim.son silk (satin), with rows 
of flower sprigs in gold thread, 
intersected by a double row of 
smaller circular flowers, also in 
gold thread. Made up into all kinds 
of garmouts for both sexes of tho 
richer classes. 

5 0 

0 26 

XIII. 

482 

Silk. — Gold 

Deep purple silk, with longitudinal 

1 figured strij )08 in crimson silk and 
gold thread. In the intervening 
' spaces a row of small pines in gold 
thread alternating with a small 
figured spot in silver. 

5 9 

0 34 

XIII. 

483 

j 


Deep crimson silk (satin). A richly 
figured pattern in gold thread, en- 
closing a flowered design, of which t 
tho upper portion is in gold threail 
and the lower part or base of the 
figure is in bright green and 
yellow floss silks. 

4 27 

0 24 

xni. 

484 


Deep purple silk, A flowered pine- 
j shaped figure in gold thread, in 
rows 4 inches apart, with two 
rows of a circular (^inch) flower, 
and three rows of smaller spots, 
all worked in gold thi-ejvd in the 
intervening spaces. Used for 
dress skirts. 

.5 0 

0 27 


Weight 
of piece. 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manofikctore, 
or where 
obtained. 

lbs. oz. 

£ a. d. 


1 12 

2 2 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

0 14 

1 5 

2 4 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan^ 

0 14 

2 4^ 

2 4 0 

Tanjore, Madras. 

Benares, N.W.P. 

0 11 

2 16 0 ' 

i . 

Trichinopoly^ 

Madias. 

0 15 

1 11 0 

Tanjore, Madras. 

0 14 

3 0 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

0 11 

2 10 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 
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GOLD AND SILVER TISSUES. 


In these Tissues the flattened wire — called Tansh — instead of being twisted round 
silk thread, is itself used — the warp or the weft, as the case may be, being of very fine 
silk thread, so as to interfere as little as possible with the continuity of the surface 
presented by the metal. It is thus that the clof/ts of gold and silver, of which we hear 
in Eastern countries, are made. These are employed in India by the rich as sashes, for 
mantles to throw round their children’s shoulders, for marriage garments, &c. An examina- 
tion of the examples given in the books and described in the Table below will afibrd a 
good idea of this class of fabrics. 


No 

Vol. 

.of 

Sample. 


Dcscripdou. 

MeoBuroincnt. 

Length, i AVidth. 

Weight 
of I'iece. 

Cost. 

Place of 
Mainifactnre, 
or wlience 
I)rocur«;d. 



i 


yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lb». 

01. 1 

X I. ,J. 


VII. 

261 

§ 

Fine crimson silk weft, wiiri) of flat- 
tened gold wire. 

(No. 270 illustrates the use of thi.s 
kind of clotii os a basis for hand 
embroideiy.) 

2 31 

0 24 

0 


about. 

I 16 0 

Hyilcrabisl, 

Deccan. 

VII. 

263 


Fine crimson silk •weft, Wttri» of gold, 
and .striped with crimson silk cord. 

2 33 

0 2Ci 

0 

1 

about, j 

llydcrabful, 

Deccan. 

vn. 

265 ! 

p-i 

1. 

Fine crimson silk weft, warp of gold 
stripofl with green silk cord. 

2 0 

0 25 

0 

4 

1 16 0 

IIy<leraha<l, 

Deccan. 

VII. 

268 

1 

Warp <tf crimson silk, weft of gold 
(figured). 

1 9 

0 28 

0 



MoorshoihtbtMl, 

Bengal. 

VII. 

262 

1 . 

fFino white silk weft, warp of flattened 
silver wire. 

2 32 

0 23^ 

0 


- 

Ilydcrabatl, 

Deccim. 

VII. 

264 

Fine white silk weft, warp of silver - 

1 0 

0 22^ 

1 0 

1 


— 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

vn. 

267 

^ B 

3 2 ‘ 

Oj S 

Warj) of white silk, weft of silver - 

1 4 

0 33i 

« 

n 

~ ' 

Motushedabad, 

BengjiL 

vn. 

266 


Fine white silk weft, wai'p of silver, 
striped with crimson silk coni. 

2 33 

0 24 

0 


— j 

Ilydoraljod, 

Deccan. 

vn. 

269 

L 

Warp of white silk, weft of silver, 
squai-e flguro«l pattern. 

1 8 

0 31 

0 



1 Mooi-shedabad, 

1 Bengal. 


In addition to these tissues, gold and silver lace is made in some quantity at Benares, 
Aurungabad, Boorhampore, Moorshedabad, Patna, Surat, and other places. It is of two 
kinds. That called Kenari is from one to three inches in width, whilst the Oota is only 
from 4 to ? of an inch in breadth. 

The gold and silver wire is usually of a superior quality. Occasionally, however, an 
inferior article of gilt or silvered copper wire is employed. Of the importance of using 
only the very best materials in the manufacture of articles likely to be subjected to the 
operation of washing, we have already spoken. 

In the India Museum Collection is a loom-embroidered fabric from Thibet, to which 
some aUusioii may here be made. It has been received under the name of Tachu, and its 
ornamentation has been effected by using a weft of gilt paper, which has been cut into 
very narrow strips for the purpose. 
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HAND-EMBROIDERY. 

Wc have now to speak of Hand or Needle Embroidery, a kind of work in which the 
Native shows admirable skill, and one which, in all probability, is destined yet to occupy 
a somewhat important place amongst the list of manufactured articles exported from India 
to this and to other European countries. 

A few examples of this sort of embroidery have been inserted in the books, and are 
classed in the two following Tables, but, just as in the case of the fabrics last con- 
sidered, these are not calculated to afford an adequate notion of the immense number of 
ways in which not merely the professional embroiderer, but many of the native ladies of 
Hindustan, produce patterns of exquisite taste and skill. 

Every kind of fabric, from the coarsest muslin to the richest cashmere cloth, is thus 
decorated ; and though Dacca and Delhi arc the places best known for their embroideries, 
there are numerous other places in India in which the workers are equally skilful. 

Dacca, however, has for a very long time been celebrated for its Zar-do-zi or embroidery. 

“From Dacca,” says the Abbe dc Guyon, writing in 1774, “come the best and finest 
Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France.” 

The art is considered to have been first introduced into Bengal from the banks of the 
Euphrates. On this subject, Taylor remarks that, “ In the ninth century the merchants 

of Bussora carried on a direct trade with Eastern India and China. Many Mahomedans 

settled at this time in the principal ports of these countries, and, doubtless, they intro- 
duced from the West such arts, and, among others, that of embroidery, as were required 
to prepare the goods suited to the markets of Arabia. This conjecture,” he adds, “ regard- 
ing the origin of embroidery in Bengal, is, in addition to the fact of this art being only 
practised by Mahomedans, further strengthened by the tradition at Dacca that the needles 
formerly used there were procured from Bussora; and likewise by the circumstance of 
Bussora and Jidda having been, from time immemorial, the great marts for the embroidered 
goods of Bengal.”* 

The following is the description given by Taylor of the embroidery frame, the manner 
of working, &c. : — 

“ The cloth is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of rude construction, raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, and the figures intended to be worked or 

embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, who are generally Hindoo painters {nuqash) 

On woollen cloths the outlines arc traced with chalk, and on muslin with pencil, and the 
body of the design copied from coloured drawings* The embroiderers, seated upon the 
floor around the frame, ply the needle, which, it may be remarked, they do not draw 
(oirardsy but, on the contrary, push from them, as is the case with all native sewers in 
India. In place of scissors they commonly use a piece of glass or Chinaware to cut the 
threads. The zar-dozy or embroiderers, constitute a distinct society or Mahomedan guild 
of artisans.” 


* Taylor’s “ Cotton Manufactures of Dacca,” p. 102. 
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The examples given in the Books, and grouped in the subjoined Tables 1 and 2, 
embrace representatives i’roni three of the four principal varieties into which Indian hand 
embroideries may be divided. 


1. Hand Embroidery. — Cotton and Silk. 


No. of 

Description. 

Meuurcment. 

Weight 
of Piece. 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

Length. 

Width. 

or where 
obtained. 

VIT. 

252 


'Phool Kary. A stripe<l muslin cm- 
broiiiercJ with sprigs of flowers. 

yds. ins. 

13 13 

yds. ins. 

0 28 

lbs. ois. 

0 14j 

£ ». 

d. 

Gwalior. 

VII. 

255 

1 

Diagonal slripes of flowers in wbito 
cotton, with intervening smaller 
sprigs. 

10 0 

0 34 

1 0^ 

4 0 

0 

Dacca. 

VII. 

256 

|J 

Plain muslin embroidered with largo 
flower sprig. 

10 0 

0 35 

0 13} 

3 18 

0 

Ditto. 

VII. 

257 


Vino leaf and grape pattern, with 
intervening double rows of flower 
sprigs. 

10 0 

1 0 

1 5 

4 0 

0 

Ditto. 

VIT. 

258 


Flower sprigs in diagonal order, 

10 0 

1 0 

0 9^ 

3 18 

0 

Ditto. 

VII. 

260 


liootce. Plain muslin with needle- 
worked spots in crimson. 

10 0 

1 0 

0 13| 

1 10 

0 

Ditto. 

VIIT. 

293 


“Embroidered with Moongasilk. Pat- 
tern, a check formed by crosslines 
of small leaf pattern, |-inch apart 
and in diagonal order. 

4 24 

1 \\ 

0 12J 

— 


Ditto. 

VIII. 

292 


Piece of Moonga silk and cotton, in. 
alternate stripes. Cotton stripes 
embroidered with foliage pattern 
in Moonga silk. 

1 

0 33^ 

0 10| 



Ditto. 

VIII. 

295 

S 

J 

Cotton and Moonga silk check, em- 
broidered with circular and star- 
shaped flowers in Moonga silk. 

4 17 

1 0 33 

0 134 

— 


Ditto. 

VIll. 

296 

cc 

o 

Cotton and Moonga silk in alternate 
stripes. The cotton stripes em- 
broidered with blue, red, and 
yellow flowers. 

4 12^ 

0 33^ 

1 

0 114 



Ditto. 

VI. 

234 

i 

Red twill cotton material, with nar- 
row black cross striiies : 24-inch 
border embroi<lered with coloured 
silks. The full piece is cut across 
at centre and joined at sides to 
form a dress-skirt. 

1 29 

1 

j 0 26 

1 1 



Sylhet. 

VI. 

235 


Light blue cotton with cross stripes 
of dark blue : 2^-in. border, em- 
broidered with coloured silk and 
cotton. The full piece is cut across 
the centre and joined at sides to 
form a dress-skirt. 

1 29 

0 25 

1 1 



Ditto. 


( 3428 .) 
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2. Hand-Emuroidehy. — Gold, Silver, Tinsel, and Beetle Wings. 


No. of 

Doscription. 

Measurement j 

^ Weight 

Cost. 

Place of 
Manufacture, 

Vol. 

iSjunpk, 

Length. 

Width. ' 

1 of Piece. 

i 

or whence 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yd*, ins. 

lbs. oz. 

1 £ s. d. 

i 

VII. 

274 

White muslin, with gold flowers 

1 4 

1 0 

0 3 

i — 

! Mn«lras. 

VII. 

276 

Red muslin, scroll and foliage pattern, 
worked in flattened gold wnre, with 
flower sprigs in gold and beetle wing. 

9 22 

1 3 

1 11^ 


Madi-as. 

VII. 

277 

White muslin, thickly eiubroidored w'ith 
gold and tinseL 

1 29 ; 

1 13 

0 12 

— 1 

Machas. 

1 

VII. 

278 

White muslin, embroidered with gold juid 
tinsel. 

^ 2 2 

1 8 

0 

— 

Mathtis, 

VIT. 

279 

White muslin, embroideivd with gold and 
tinsel. 

3 7 

1 12 

0 8| 

7 10 0 

Madras. 

VII. 

280 

White muslin, embroidered %vith gold and 
tinsel. 

3 3 

1 8 

0 9^ 

— 

Madras. 

xn. 

445 

Green silk gauze, embroidered with gold 
flower.s. An inch wide border of gold 
lace, with tigured edges of crimson silk. 
For cholee.s. 

0 22 

1 7 


0 13 0 

Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
bought in 

1 Madras. 

XIV. 

552 

Silk gauze, crimson weft, blue warp ; 
embroidered with gold flowers. 

8 0 

1 0 

0 61 

0 19 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XTV. 

553 

Green silk gauze, cmbroiderc<I with goM 
flowers. 

8 0 

0 34 

0 61 

0 19 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

XIV. 

554 

Crimson silk gauze, cmbroidercti with 
gold flowers. 

8 0 

1 0 

0 5i 

0 19 0 

Trichinopoly, 

Madras. 

VII. 

270 

Gold cloth, embroulered with gohl thrca<l, 
beetle wing, ami silver tinsel. 

2 22 

0 20 1 



Madras, 


In the first part of 'Fable 1 we have specimens of cotton embroidery on muslin, known 
under the name of Chikan worky termed also Chikan-Kari or Chikan dozee. It includes 
a great variety of figured or flowered work on muslin for gowns, scarfs, &c. It also 
comprises a variety of net-work, which is formed by breaking down the texture of the 
cloth with the needle, and converting it into open meshes. According to Taylor, Ma- 
homedan dresses are frequently ornamented in this manner ; and he adds that there are 
about thirty varieties of this kind of work, of which the Tarter and Smnoonderlah are 
considered the principal. It is said that the business of Chikan-Kari embroidery affords 
employment to a considerable number of men and women in the town of Dacca. 

In the second division of the first table we have a class of embroideries which, although 
of a comparatively coarse description, occupy a position of some importance, on account 
of the extent to which they are still exported to Arabia. These consist of fabrics of 
Moonga silk, or of Moonga silk and cotton, embroidered either with cotton or Moonga 
silk, but generally the latter. 

The following is Taylor’s description of this class of goods : — 

“ Some of these cloths arc embroidered in the cotton portion of the warp with the 
needle, and are then called Kashida. They vary in size from one and a quarter to six 
yards in length, and from one to one and a quarter yards in breadth. Their price ranges 
from 2 to 20 rupees (4.y. to 405.) per piece. 

“ Cloth printers {chipi^tirs) are employed to stamp the figures for embroidering on the 
khasida cloths. The stamps which they use for this purpose are small blocks of the ^Irood 
of the khutul tree, having the figures carved in relief. The dye is a red earth, wiwch 
is brought from Bombay, and is apparently what is called “ Indian earth” imported r^to 
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that place from the Persian Gulf. It is mixed with gum mucilage when applied to the 
cloth, and is easily effaced by washing. 

“ This kind of embroidery forms the leisure occupation of the majority of the females of 
poor Mahomedan families in the town. The cloths having the figures st^imped upon them 
are distributed among the embroiderers of this class, and arc worked by them when not 
engaged in their domestic duties. The merchants who carry on this business employ 
male and female agents to distribute the cloths and silk and cotton thread among the 
embroiderers, and through them they make occasional advances of wages to the latter, as 
the work proceeds. The amount earned by each embroiderer is a small pittance, not 
exceeding on an average ten or twelve shillings in the year. These cloths arc prepared 
solely for the markets of Bussora and Jidda, but chiefly for the latter, to which a con- 
siderable quantity of them is exported annually.” 

In the next, or third division (Table 2) are included the examples in which gold, 
silver, tinsel, and beetle {Sternocera orientalis) wings arc employed in the decoration of 
muslin, silk and gold cloth. 

Of the beautiful (silk on cloth) embroidery of Sind, and the still better known embroideries 
in silk and gold on scarfs and shawls of Cashmere cloth, for which Delhi and other places 
in the north of India are famous, no examples arc given in the Books. To form an 
opinion of the beauty and extent of these the India Museum Collection must be con- 
sulted.* 

The following is a statement of the kinds of silk and of gold wire employed in needle 
embroidery at Dacca. The silk is of two sorts, first common, formerly exported under 
the name of Dacca silk; and, second, floss silk. 

Of the gold and silver thread and wire, the varieties are 

1. Goolnbatoon^ for embroidering muslins. 

2. Ooshooy for embroidering caps. 

3. Sulmahj for embroidering caps, slippers. Hookah snakes, &c. 

4. BooluJit for the manufacture of gold lacc and brocade. 


LACE. 


Of the ornamental net-work, wrought of threads of silk, flax, cotton, or of gold or silver 
interwoven, to which the term lace is usually applied, no examples have been given in the 
Books. The making of lace of this kind is of only recent introduction, and hitherto has been 
confined to Nagercoil and a few other places in Southern India. Some of the specimens 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851 and of 1862t attracted attention, and the subject is alluded 
to here chiefly on account of lace being one of the hand-fabrics which India may yet supply 
to this and other countries. 


* Some of the shop-windows in London frequently display beautiful examples of the class of articles hero 
alluded to. 

I Regarding the specimens of lace made under Mrs. Caldwell’s directions at the Edaiyangudi Missionary School in 
Tinnevelly, to which a certificate of Honourable Mention was awarded in 1862, the Jury remarks, “ White and black 
lace from Tinnovelly, showing considerable aptitude for this class of manufacture, and tliat with perseverance great 
progress would likely be made.” 

Some good specimens of India-made lace are to bo seen in the India Museum Collection. 

8 2 
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WOOL. 

We have now to place before the reader such information as we possess regarding fabrics 
made of wool. 

In treating of these we shall reverse the order hitherto adopted, and speak first of the 
more elaborate productions of the native loom, particularly of those known as Cashmere 
shawlsj leaving the commoner fabrics for after consideration. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

Some of the ways in which the Cashmere shawl is worn by Native gentlemen will be 
seen in PI. VIII.* — opposite— the persons of the three first figures being adorned with this 
costly production. 

The importance of the Cashmere shawl manufacture as an article of export, will be gathered 
from the subjoined Table, which shows the value of the Cashmere shawls exported from 
India to various countries during the past fifteen years. 


* This Plate^ ou account of our having after its execution chosen, under the head of Woollen-goods, to deal first 
with Cashmere Shawls, is made to precede instead of follow PI. VII. 







World from 1850-51 to 1864-65. 
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It has to be noted that, although the name of Cashmere, attaches to all the shawls of 
the description under notice, a very considerable proportion of them are now manulactured 
within our own territory. The following extract from the Report of the Lahore Central 
Committee for the last International Exhibition (1862) affonling, as it docs, the latest 
information on the subject, is here inserted; and this, although involving some repetition 
of details, will be followed by an extract from the Report of the Sub-Comrnittcc appointed 
in connexion with the Exhibition of 1851, and also by Moorcroft’s still more elaborate, but 
much less recent, account of the manufacture as practised in Cashmere at the period of his 
travels through Ladak and Cashmere between the years 1819 and 1825. 

Referring to shawls, the manufacture of the Punjab, the Lahore Coininittee (1862) state: — 

“ This is now by far the most important manufacture in the Punjaub ; but thirty years 
ago it was almost entirely confined to Kashmerc. At the period alluded to, a terrible famine 
visited Kashmerc ; and, in consequence, numbers of the shawd-wcavers emigrated to the 
Punjaub, and settled in Uniritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelalpur, and Loodianah, 
in all of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. The best shawls of Punjaub 
manufacture are manufactured at Umritsur, which is also an emporium of the shawl trade. 
But none of the shawls made in the Punjaub can compete with the best shawls made in 
Kashmerc itself ; first, because the Punjaub manufacturers are unable to obtain the finest 
species of wool ; and secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the dyeing, the excellence of 
which in Kashmerc is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in the water there. On receipt 
of the raw pashum or shawl wool, the first operation is that of cleaning it; this is done 
generally by women ; the l)cst kind is cleaned with lime and water, but ordinarily the wool 
is cleaned by being shaken up with flour. The next operation is that of separating the hair 
from the pushuni; this is a tedious operation, and the value of the cloth subsequently 
manufactured varies with the amount of care bestowed upon it. The wool thus cleaned and 
sorted is spun into thread with the common ‘churka’ or native spinning-machine. This is 
also an operation requiring great care. White pashurncca thread of the finest quality will 
sometimes cost as much as 2/. 10.?. a lb. The thread is next dyed, and is then ready for 
the loom. The shawls arc divided into two great classes — 1. Woven shawls, called TelhcnUih ; 
2. Worked shawls. 

“ Shawls of the former class are woven into separate pieces, which are, when reejuired, 
sewn together with such precision that the sewing is imperceptible. I’hese arc the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls, the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain pashumeea or shawl cloth. 

“ A woven shawl made at Kashmerc of the best materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Kashniere as much as 300/. ; of this amount the cost of the material, including thread, 
is 30/., the wages of labour 100/., miscellaneous expenses 50/., duty 70/. 

“ Besides shawls, various other articles of dress, such as chogas, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera-cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are made of pashumeea. 

“ Latterly great complaints have been made by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture of Kashmere shawls ; and there is no doubt that such adulteration is practised, 
especially by mixing up Kirmanee wool with real pashum. In order to provide some guarantee 
against this, it has been proposed that a guild or company of respectable traders should 
be formed, who should be empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a trade mark, which 
should be a guarantee to the public that the material of the shawl is genuine pashum, 
especially as the Indian Penal Code provides a punishment for those who counterfeit or 
falsify trade marks, or knowingly sell goods marked with false or counterfeit trade-marks. 
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“At Delhi shawls are made up of pushumeea, worked with silk and embroidered with 
gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbourhood 
of Ladak and Kulu ; the best wool is procurable in a village near Rampur, on the Sutlej ; 
hence the fabric is called * Rampur chudder.* Other woollen manufactures in the Punjaub 
arc Pcshawur chogas, made of the wool of the Dumba sheep, and of camel’s hair, and chogas 
made of Patti, or the hair of the Cabul goat.” 

Of the raw woollen substances used in the Punjaub for the manufacture of shawls, and for 
some of the fabrics which will afterwards be referred to, the Committee give the following 
description : — 

“ 1. Ikishum, or shawl w’ool, properly so called, being a downy substance, found next 
the skin and below the thick hair of the Thibetan goat. It is of three colours : white, drab, 
and dark lavender (Tusha). 

“ The best kind is produced in the semi-Chinese Provinces of Turfan Kichar, and exported 
vid Yarkand to Kashmere. All the finest shawls are made of this wool, but as the Maharajah 
of Kashmere keeps a strict monopoly of the article, the Punjab shawl-weavers cannot procure 
it, and have to be content with an inferior kind of Pashum produced at Chathan and exported 
md Lch to Umritsur, Nurpur, Loodianah, Jelapur, and other shawl-weaving towns of the 
Punjab. The price of white pashum in Kashmere is for uncleaned, ‘ds. to 4.s\ per lb. ; ditto, 
cleaned, (iv. to Ts. per lb. Of Tiisha ditto, unclcaned, 2^. to 35. per lb. ; cleaned, from 
55. to 75. 

“ 2. The fleece of the Dwnba aheep of Cabul and Peshawur. — This is sometimes called 
Knhuli Pashum. It is used in the manufacture of the finer sorts of chogas, an outer robe 
or cloak with sleeves, worn by Affghans and other Mahomedans of the Western frontier. 

“ 3. Wahab ShahU or Kirmani Wool. — The wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Persian Gulf. It is used for the manufacture of a 
spurious kind of shawl-cloth, and for adulterating the texture of Kashmere shawls. 

“ •!. The hair of a f^oat common in Kabul and Peshawur^ called Pat^ from which a texture 
called Paftu is made. 

“5. The u'oollp hair of the camel . — Prom this a coarser kind of choga is made. 

“ 6. The wool of the country sheep of the Plains. — Regarding the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or Sub-IIimalayan portion of the Punjab, the last year’s Revenue Report 
states that ‘there can be no doubt that the valleys of the Sutlej, Ravee, Chandrabaga (or 
Chenab), Namisukh, and other tributaries of the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to be 
surpassed in richness and suitableness in any part of the world. The population inhabiting 
them arc chiefly pastoral ; but owing to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce is but 
small in quantity, full of dirt and ill-cared for in every way.’ The government of the Punjab 
have made efforts to improve the breed by the importation of Merino rams, but hitherto 
with little success. However, a truss of Merino wool produced at Huzara, a hill district 
to the north-west of the Punjab, and sent to England in I860, was there valued at l5. 6</. 
per lb.” 

The following is an extract from the Report on Cashmere shawls by the Committee for 
the Exhibition of 1851, to which reference has already been made. 


Kxtruetca from the Official UluMtmted Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851. Members of the Committee, 
Hr. II. Falconer, Joseph Agabcrg, and Jorykissen Moukerjee. 
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“ The principal articles of pushmina, or shawl-wool, manufacture may be classified under 
the following heads : — 

I. Doshalla, or long shawls, 3^ by 1^ guz. 

II. Kussaba, or square shawls, 1^ or 2^ guz. square. 

III. Jamewars, or striped shawl pieces, 3| by 1|^ guz. 

IV. Ulwan, or plain white shawl cloth. 

V. Miscellaneous, such as carpets, canopies, saddle-cloths, and various articles of dress, 

stockings, gloves, turbans, &c. 


I. Dosiiallas, or Long Shawls. 

“ DoshallaSf or long shawls, invariably manufactured and sold in pairs, are the most esteemed 
production of the looms of Cashmere. They vary greatly according to the richness of the 
patterns, all of which are distinctly named, and according to the colours of which the dyers 
profess to make upwards of fifty tints, but the Sub-Committee will confine themselves to the 
leading colours, viz., black, white, crimsons, purple, blue, green, and yellow. 

“ Of the finest doshail(u\ the principal varieties in pattern depend upon the amount of 
decoration of mitton, or centre piece, the pulluy or border pieces, being always richly flowered. 
The following are the leading kinds : — 

1. Khale miUont or plain field shawls; 

2. Poor mitton, or full flowered field ; 

3. Chand-dar, chantahi-dar, ali/dd koonj boothmUir ; 

according to ornament, being a moon or circle in the centre, four half-moons, green sprigs on 
a plain ground, a group of flowers at the corners, or any combination of these. 

“ The Sub-Committee would restrict their consideration of the colours to eight kinds, 
viz., 1. White, sada or mfaed. 2. Black, mooshkee, 3. Crimson, froolanar. 4. Scarlet, kermisi. 
5. Purple, ooda. 6, Blue, ferozee, 7. Green, zirifrare. 3. Yellow, zimL 

“ Fine long shawls witli plain fields of handsome patterns {khalti mitto?i) are procurable 
at about 1,200 rupees per pair, and full flowered (j)our mitton) at alwiit 1,500 rupees. 
Taking the average of these 1,350 rupees, as representing the price of the third class, 
including chnnd-dar, chnntahi-dar, &c., and as the average price of the whole ; and supposing 
a pair of each of the above eight colours were ordered of the three several classes of pattern 
we should have twenty-four pairs of shawls, at 1,350 rupees, making 32,400 rupees in all. 


II. Kussabas, or Square Shawls. 

“ Kimnhas, or square shawls, called also RoomaU, arc of two classes, viz., Kanee Roomal, 
or loom-manufactured, and Umlee Roomal, or needle-embroidered shawls. In form they arc 
more suited to the taste of the Europeans than the long shawls, and are made and sold singly. 
They run through the same range of colour and pattern as the long shawls. The needle-worked 
kinds are much cheaper than the loom-manufactured, and the embroidery is far superior 
in pattern and executiou to the scarfs and shawls embroidered at Delhi. Assuming eight 
colours and three patterns of each of the Kanee Roomal, at an average of 400, 300, and 500 
rupees each, twenty-four square shawls would cost 9,600 rupees, and the same number of 
needle- worked of Umlee Roomals, at an average of 225, 150, to 300 rupees, would cost 
5,400 rupees. 

(3428.) X 
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III. Jamewars. 

“ Jnrnewars form the third great class : they are handsome striped loom-wrought fabrics 
of rich patterns, of which the French striped coloured muslins are printed imitations. They 
arc manufactured of an infinity of patterns, but the principal kinds are the Rega-hoothay or 
small flowered ; the Kirkhn-hootha^ or large flowered ; and the Jhaldar, or netted patterns. 
The most elaborately worked cost as much as 2,000 rupees each. 

IV. Ulwan. 

“ Ulicnn, or plain shawl wool-cloth, is woven like plain muslin, without flower or ornament, 
and is made in pieces of various lengths. It forms the centre portion or mitton of shawls, 
and is used for turbans and cummurbunds. It is well adapted for ladies’ dresses. Eight 
pieces of twenty yards each of the diifcrent colours above-named, at six rupees per yard, 
would cost 060 rupees. 

Another fabric is made which may be included under the same head as Vlwan^ called 
Muleedah-pushrninn, being intended to imitate European broad-cloths. It is formed of Ulwan 
manipulated in a peculiar manner in water, so as by rubbing to teaze out the wool of the 
thread and raise it into a nap. A piece of twenty yards, at six rupees, would cost 120 rupees. 

“ A coarser fabric of the same class is manufactured in the Hill State, to the north-west 
of Simla, called Pnttoo-peshmina, which possesses great softness and warmth — in many 
respects rivalling fine broadcloth.” 

The following is Moorcroft’s * account of the shawl manufacture in Kashmir : 

“ The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which the fleece 
consists, usually in about the following proportions : 

Coarse hair - - - l4 seersf 

Seconds or Phiri - ■ ¥ » 

Dust and foreign substances 2^ „ 

Fine wool - - - 2 „ 

6 „ or 1 tarak. 

“ Much attention is requisite to free the wool from the hair, and the process is a tedious 
one. 

“ The next step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity of husked rice is steeped 
in clean cold water, for a day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, when it is 
ground, or bruised upon a stone slab, to fine flour. Thin layers of this and of the picked 
wool are laid alternately, and squeezed with the hand until they are completely inter- 
mixed. A little water may occasionally be sprinkled over tlie heap, if the weather is hot 
and dry, else it is not neccssaiy. Soap is never used, as it makes the wool harsh ; and 
its employment in Hindustan being communicated to the Kashmirians, induced them to 
boast that in this matter, at least, they were more knowing than the Europeans. After 
being thus treated for about an hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool opened and tom 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and made into somewhat square, thin, elastic pads called 
Thimbu. In this process the Phirij or seconds wool, is extricated. Though too coarse 


• MoorcrofVs Travels in Kashmir, &c., pi». 168 to 194. Vol. II. Marray : London, 1841. 
f The ordinary Indian seer is a little over 2 lbs., and may be that to which Moorcroft here alludes. 
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for fine shawls it is used in the manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of a strong 
shawl cloth called “ Pain '* The tumhu is then worked out into a thin, flat roving, al)out 
half a yard long, which is called a Mala. The mahi is folded up to the size of the 
turabu, and deposited in a deep pot of red earthenware, called a Taskaxy to be out of 
the way of dust or accident, till required for the spinning wheel. 

“ The wheel is constructed on the same principle as that used in Hindustan, but varying 
in neatness of form and finish, according to its price ; the rudest, the Takhtu/dr, or 
PachirndaTj costs a half rupee ; the Katzker^ which is the most serviceable, three or four 
rupees ; and Pakhchedar^ which is used by those wdio spin for amusement only, costs 
from six to 16 rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a cylindrical tube of straw or 
reed grass, and runs through two elastic twists of grass ; and instead of one line of radii, 
or spokes, supporting a continued circular w’oodcii rim, there are two circular parallel walls 
of flat spokes in contact at their edges, leaving between them, at their outer circum- 
ference, an empty space. A hair cord, fastened to the loose end of one of the spokes, is 
carried across the space or trough to the end of the next spoke but one on the oppo- 
site side, and having been passed round, it returns to a spoke on tlic side from wdiich 

it began. B}’’ a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a surface of hair cord, 

over which runs a small band that is said to be seldom cut by the friction to which it is 
exposed. The principle kept in view by this arrangement of spindle and rim, is to pro- 
duce a continuance of soft clastic movements without jerk or stiffness, to prevent the yarn 
breaking on the occurrence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 

“ Women begin to work at daybreak, continue with little interruption the whole day, if 
not taken off by other domestic affairs ; and extend their labour until very late in the 
night, spinning by moonlight, when available, and when they cannot afford to purchase 

011 for a lamp. The fine wool is commonly spun into about 700 gaz,* each gaz consist- 
ing of l6 girahs, about equal to nails. This yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which 

is cut into 200 lengths, each length of .3.^ gaz, this measure being suited to the length 
of the warp for a shawl. From the phirij or seconds wool, about 100 gaz of yarn are 
also produced. 

“ The yarn of the fine wool is sold sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. 
A hundred lengths of yam of fine wool doubled, and each .3,|j gaz, bring ordinarily 
seven tangas, or about seven pence. But if the same kind of yarn be sold without being 
doubled or twisted, the price is regulated by weight — a pal bringing from 12 annas to one 
rupee four annas, according to the demands of the market. The yara from phirt\ or 
seconds wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz employed consists of no more than 

12 girahs, or nails, that is, of four girah less than the gaz in ordinary use. 100 yards 
of phiri twist, and each of two short gaz, or of 24 girah, sell for one and a half tangaf, 
three pice, or about three half-pence. Although calculations upon this matter can be little 
more than approximations, yet 3d. or S^d. per day, or from .3 rupees to 3 rupees 8 annas, 
or from 6s. to 7s. a month, may be taken as the general earnings of an industrious and 
expert spinner in Kashmir; out of which, however, must be subtracted the price of the 
wool, leaving only 1 rupee 8 annas (or aljout 3s.) for her labour. 

“ If shawl wool be furnished to a spinner to clean and to spin, 8 annas arc paid for spinning 
one pal, or 3^ rupees weight of yam of the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep’s wool, 


• The Gaz or Guz ia about 1 yard. The Girah is given as inches, 
f Thirty-two tangas or annas equal two rupees. 

T 2 


( 3428 .) 
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spun by contract, is paid for by the pao, or ^ seer, at the rate of from 2 tangas, or 4 
pice, to 12 annas per pao, according to the fineness of the yam; and the spinning of this 
quantity into yarn suited for shawls will occupy a woman for eight days. There are 
several varieties of thread, distinguished by different degrees of fineness. From one pal of 
clean, fine, shawl wool a spinner will draw from 100 to 1,000 threads of 3^ gaz each. There 
is not such a difference between the price of coarse and of fine yarn as might be expected, 
owing to the greater expenditure on the former of a material that is dear, and on the 
latter, of labour that is cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun by men with a loose 
spindle like that used in Ladakh. These men are called Trakhans^ and the yam thus 
spun is the finest ; but very little of it is now made. Girls begin to spin at the age of 
10, and 100,000 females are employed in this occupation in Kashmir. About one- tenth of 
this number are supposed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for themselves, or 
for other members of their families, and nine-tenths to earn a livelihood. 

“ The Puimangii keeps a shop for the purchase of yam, but also sends people to collect 
it from the houses of the spinners, who give notice of their approach by ringing a bell. 
The yarn is sold to the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tanga in the rupee. 
As a large stamp duty is levied on shawl goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn is forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced by heavy fines and imprisonment. Much 
of it is, nevertheless, exported to those places in the Punjab where the expatriated weavers 
have settled. 

“ Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely to suit the market, the weaver 
applies to persons whose business it is to apportion the yarn according to the colours 
required ; and when this is settled, he takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 

the yam into skeins accordingly, and each skein is delivered to the Rangrez^ or dyer. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the p/<m, or seconds yam, is alone 
given to be dyed. This is generally about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yam used for the cloth, and is prepared 
for employment in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as it 
were, embossed upon the ground. 

“The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in cold water. He professes to be able to 
give it 64 tints, most of which arc permanent. Each has a separate denomination ; as 
for instance, the crimson is termed Gulmiar (pomegranate flower) ; the best kind is derived 
from cochineal imported from Hindustan ; inferior tints are from Lac and Kirmis 
{Chermes)^ distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdana^ and Kirmisi lac, or cochineal, and lac 
chermes ; logwood is used for other red dyes ; blues and greens are dyed with indigo, or 
colouring matter extracted by boiling from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported 
from Mooltan, and indigo from India. Carthamus and saffron, growing in the province, 

furnish means of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupation of a dyer is 

invariably hereditary. The whiter and finer the fibre of the wool, and the finer the yarn 
into which it is made, the more capable it is said to be of receiving a brilliant dye ; and 
this is one reason why the fine white wool of the goat is preferred to that of sheep. 

“ The Nakatu adjusts the yam for the warp and for the weft. That intended for the 
former is double, and is cut into lengths of Sj gaz, anything short of that measure being 
considered fraudulent. The number of these lengths varies from 2,000 to 3,000, accord- 
ing to the closeness, or openness of texture proposed, and the fineness or coarseness of the 
yam. 
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“The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a little thicker than the double yarn 
or twist of the warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at half more than that of the 
warp. The Nakatu receives the yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls : he can prepare 
in one day the warp and weft for two shawls. 

“The PennakamgurUy or warp dresser, takes from the weaver the yarn which has been 
cut and reeled and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into a band, of which the 
threads are slightly separate, dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled rice water. 
After this the skein is slightly squeezed, and again stretched into a band, which is 
brushed and suffered to dry; by this process each length becomes stiffened and set apart 
from the rest. 

“ Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the advantage 
of showing the darker colours of the dyed wool iriore prominently than a warp of yarn 
as well as hardening and strengthening, and giving more body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow it is woven with the body of the shawl ; but when 

broader, it is worked on a differeht loom, and afterwards sewn on the edge of the Shawl 

by the Raft/gar, or fine drawer, with such nicety, that the union can scarcely be 

detected. The silk is twisted for the border warp by the Tahgnr. The warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowest consisting of 20, and the broadest of 100 threads. From the Tahgar 
the silk is handed to the Alakahandy who reels it and cuts it into the proper lengths. 
The operation of drawing, or of passing the yarns of the warp through the hcddlcs, is 
performed precisely in the same way as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the 

Shal-bnfy or weaver, to the loom. The weavers arc all males, commencing to learn the 

art at the age of 10 years. In all transactions there arc two parties, the master, or 
Ustddy and the scholar, or Shahgirdy the former being the capitalist, the latter the 
mechanic. Work is executed under four different conditions : first, for wages, when it 
almost always happens that a system of advances has occurred, by which the workman 
is so deeply indebted to his employer that he may, in some sort, be considered as his 
bondslave. Secondly, upon contract, of which the common term is, that one pice is paid 
for every hundred needles carrying coloured yarn that sliall have been each once passed 
round as many yarns of the warp. Third, a sort of partnership, in which the Ihtdd 
finds all the materials, and the workmen give their labour. When a sliawl is sold, the 

outlay of the Usidd is deducted from the price, and the remainder is divided into five 

shares, of which one goes to the master, and the other four to the workmen. The fourth 
mode is an equal division of the proceeds; in which case the master not only finds the 
materials, but feeds the workmen. Three men are employed upon an embroidered shawl of 
an ordinary pattern for three months, but a very rich pair will occupy a shop for 18 months. 

“ The loom differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior workmanship. 
An Ustdd has from three to 300 in his establishment, and they are generally crowded 
together in long, low apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, the Nakash, or 
pattern drawer, and the Tarah-guru and Talim-guruy or persons who determine the propor- 
tion of yam of different colours to be employed, are again consulted. The first brings 
the drawing of the pattern in black and white. The Tarah-guru, having well considered it, 
points out the disposition of the colours, beginning at the foot of the pattern, and calling 
out the colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be 
followed, and so on in succession, until the whole pattern has been described. From his 
dictation the Taltm-guru writes down the particulars in a kind of character or shorthand, 
and delivers a copy of the document to the weavers. 
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“ The workmen prepare the tujisy or needles, by arming each with coloured yarn of 
alwut four grains weight. These needles, without eyes, are made of light smooth wood 
and have lx)th their sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their becoming rough or 
jagged through working. Under the superintendence of the Tarah-guru^ the weavers knot 
the yarn of the tuji to the warp. The face, or right side of the cloth, is placed next 
to tlie ground, the work being carried on at the back or reverse, on which hang the 
needles in a row, and differing in number from 400 to 1,500, according to the lightness 
or heaviness of the embroidery. As soon as the Ustdd is satisfied that the work of 
one line or woof is completed, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and 
repetition, apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 

“ The cloth of shawls is generally of two kinds, one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, 
or of four threads. The former was, in past times, wrought to a great degree of fineness, but 
it has been, of late, less in demand. The various twilled cloths arc usually from five to 
12 girahs, or nails, wide. Shawls are twilled, and are commonly about 24 nails broad, and 
differ in their extent of field. Two persons are employed in weaving a cloth of this 
breadth. One throws the shuttle from the edge as far as he can across the warp, which 
is usually about half way. It is there seized by the second weaver, who throws it 
onwards to the opposite edge, and then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, 
introducing his fingers into the warp, forwards the shuttle to the edge whence it started, 
and then recommences the operation. The cloth thus made is frequently irregular, the 
threads of some parts of the woof being driven up tightly, and in others left open, from 
which results a succession of bands, sufficiently distinguishable whilst without colour, but 
still more obvious when dyed. The open texture is, in a degree, remediable by the 
introduction of fresh threads; but there is no sufficient cure for that which has been 
much compacted. One might be led to suspect that there existed some radical defective- 
ness in the principle of this mode of weaving not readily mastered, were not pieces of 
cloth found occasionally of an almost perfect regularity of texture. But the greatest 
irregularity is discoverable in those shawls which have the deepest and heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an observation somewhere made of the 
artist being so much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern as to neglect the 
structure of the field. The edge of the warp in the loom is filled with the heavy thread 
of the phiri, or seconds yarn, charged also with colour, so that in a few lines the front 
of the worked part advances beyond that of the plain part or field, and an endeavour 
to equalize this betrays the weaver into a work which proves fruitless ; and, in general, 
the heavier the embroidery on the border, and, of course, the higher the price of the 
shawl, the less regular is the structure of the cloth. Such indeed, in some instances, is 
the degradation of the cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign merchants to cause 
it to l3e removed, and another piece to be engrafted within the edge of the border. But 
in this case there is no other remedy than in a judicious selection of a sheet of the same 
breadth and fineness; for, although two breadths of the narrow cloth might fit the 
vacant space, yet these must be joined by the rafugar in the middle; and, although this 
can be so done that the band differs not in thickness from the rest of the cloth, yet the 
joint is discernible when held between the eye and the light, from the threads in the 
joined breadth not being continuous in the same line; whereas any irregularity of this 
nature is drowned in the edge of the border. The best practice to ensure a good field 
seems to consist in weaving the border, in every case, separately, and inserting the 
field by the Rqfugnr. 
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“ When Hnished^ the shawls are submitted to the Purusfrarf or cleaner, whose business it 
is to free the shawl from discoloured hairs or yam and from ends or knots ; he cither 
pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the cloth 
with a sharp knife ; any defects arising from cither operation arc immediately repaired by 
the rqfugar. At this stage of the manufacture the shawls are sent to the Collector 
of the Stamp Duties, by whom an atl valorem duty of 26 per cent, is levied, and each 
piece is then stamped and registered. The goods arc now handed over to the IVa/arofih, 
or person who has advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the Mohkint, or 
broker, and these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advances, the latter a commission, varying from 2 to per cent. 
The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, and ofleii in pieces, and the fine-drawer and 
washerman have still to do their part. 

“ When partly washed, the Dhohi — or w’asherman — brings the .shawls to the merchant, 
that they may be examined for any holes or imperfections ; should such occur, they 
arc remedied at the expense of the seller; if there arc none, the washing is completed. 
This is done with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously to white parts alone, and 
never to embroidery. Coloured shawls arc dried in the shade ; white ones arc bleached in tlie 
open air, and their colour is improved by exposure to fumes of sulphur. A Her being washed, 
the shawls arc stretched in a manner which answers, in some degree, to calendering. A 
wooden cylinder in tw'O parts is employed for this purpose, round which the shawl, folded 
so as not to be quite so broad as the cylinder is long, is carefully wrapped, being occasion- 
ally damped to make it fold tighter; the end is sewn down, two wedges are then 
gradually driven between the two parts of the cylinder at the open extremities, so ns to 
force them asunder, and the surrounding folds of the shawl arc thus stretched to as great 
an extent as is consistent with its texture. The piece remains in this state for two 
days, when it is removed to be packed. The packages arc of various dimensions, but 
they are formed on one principle : the shawls arc separated by sheets of smooth, glazed, 
and coloured paper, and they arc placed between two smooth planks of wood, with 
exterior transverse bars, which, projecting beyond the planks, offer a purchase for Cf)rd8 to 
tie them together : the whole is then placed in a press, or under heavy wxights, for some 
days, when the planks arc withdrawn, and the bale is sewed up in strong cloth : over 
this a cover of tiis, or of birch bark, is laid, and an envelope of wax clotli is added, and 
the whole is sewed up as smoothly and lightly as possible in a raw’ bide, which, con- 
tracting in drying, gives to the contents of the package a remarkable degree of compact- 
ness and protection. 

“ An immense variety of articles of shawl stuff arc manufactured in Kashmir, be-sidcs 
the shawls themselves. Of them, also, there arc two chief varieties, those made in 
the manner described, and the worked shawl {doshali arnli), in which the whole of the 
embroidery is worked on the cloth, with needles having eyes, and with a particular 
kind of woollen thread, instead of the silk employed in the usual embroidered work. In 
the amli shawl, the pattern which is in every case delineated, but which at the loom is 
read off in certain technical terms from a book, is covered with transparent paper, 
upon which the outb'nes of the composition arc slightly traced with a charcoal twig, 
and the traced lines are permanently defined by being pricked through with a small 
needle. The cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed strongly upon a smooth plank, 
with a piece of highly polished agate or cornelian, until it is perfectly even and regular. 
The pricked pattern is then stretched upon the cloth, and some fine coloured powder, 
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charcoal or chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which, penetrating through the holes, 
transfers the outline to the cloth underneath. This is next more accurately delineated 
with some coloured powder, rendered tenacious by mucilage of gum arabic, which, when 
the work is completed, is readily detached in dust by the hand. 

“ The use of patterns by the chain stitch embroiderer, and the carpet weaver of 
Kashmir, is more rcstrieted to a confined number of forms, by being transferred from a 
wooden block to the cloth, in regard to the former, and to paper in respect to the latter. 

“ The following are the chief articles of this manufacture, with their usual prices. 

“ Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this manufacture, and have different names, 
according to their nature and quality, as plain white, coloured, embroidered in the loom, 
or by the hand with the needle, viz. : — 

Patu Pashmini, sometimes made of Asal-tus, but more frequently of the coarse kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length 4 gaz and in breadth gaz. This is thick, and used as a blanket or for outer clothing. 

Price from five to six rupees per gaz, 

Shala Phiri, as its name denotes, is made of phiri, or seconds wool. Its length is from 3^ to 4 
gaz; breadth, 1^ gaz. Price from 20 to 30 rupees per piece. 

Jlalxcan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl wool, without flower, border, or other ornament, differs in 
length, hut is 12 giralis in breadth, and is used for turbans and for dyeing. 

Price from 3 to 6 rupees per gaz. 

Jowhar Simla Sadn, or shawl with a narrow edging of coloured yarn, is from 3^ to gaz in length 
and in breadth. Price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 

“ As all the following shawls arc of the same dimensions, viz., 3j gaz in length, and 
1^ gaz ill breadth, it is unnecessary to aflix the measures to their several names. 

Simla Ilashmdur, edged by a single border. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 

Simla .Dolmshiudar, has a doublo border. Price from 40 to 70 rupees. 

Simla Chakar Ifa/thiadar lias four borders. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 

Jfanhiadtir Kliosar, or Khalil Khaniy has two borders and two tanga, sometimos with, at others 
without a flower in tho corners. 40 to 50 rupees. 

JIaxhiadar Kiuagridar. This has a border of tho usual form with another withinsido, or nearer to 
tho middle, resembling tho crest of tho wall of Asiatic forts, furnished with nan-ow niches or embrasures 
for wall i)iecc8, or matchlocks, Avhcnco its name. 100 to 150 rupees. 

Dhonrdar has an ornament running all round tho shawl, between the border and tho field. 

200 to 2,200 rupees per pair. 

Mnthandar, has flowers or decorations in tho middle of the field. 300 to 1,800 rupees per pair. 

Chand'dar has a circular ornament or moon in tho centre of the field. 500 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 

Choiitahidar has four half-moons. 300 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 

KuHjbntlmdar has a group of flowers at each corner. 200 to 900 rujpees per pair. 

Alifdar has green sprigs, without any other colour, on a white ground or field. 

120 to 1,150 rupees per pair. 

Kaddar has lai’go groups of flowers, somewhat in the form of tho cone of a pine, with tho ends or 
points straight, or curved downwards. 

Dokaddnr has tMO heights of such groups, and 

Sekuddar has three row.s, and so on to five and upwards ; in tho latter case, however, the cones are 
somewhat small. 100 to 800 nipees per pair, 

“ The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by different names, as Pa/a, Hashia^ 

Zanjiry Dhonvy &c., and these are divided into different parts. By the terra Pahy is 
meant the whole of the embroidery at ihe two ends, or, as they are technically called, 
the heads of the shawl. 

The Jlashia, or border, is disposed commonly one at each side in tho whole length, and if double or 
triple, gives pai'ticular denomination to the shawl. 

The Zanjity or chain, runs above and also below the principal mass of the Pala, and, as it were, confines it. 
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The Dhour, or running ornament, ix situate*! to tlie inside in regiird to the iind iho Zttnjir, 

enveloping immediately the whole of the field. 

The JCunjbulha is a corocr ornament, or clustering of flowers. 

The Mattan is the decorated part of the field or ground. 

Sutha is the generic term for flowers, but is specifically applied when used alone (o the large oono-like 
ornament which forms the most prominent feature of the Pala. Sometimes tliero is only one line of fheso 
ornaments, extending from the lowest Zanjir to th*? upper one. VVlicn there is a doiibh* row, one above 
the other, the Butha is called Dokad, Sehkmt^ up to five, after which it takes the name of Tnkaddnr. 

Each Buthn consists of three parts ; viz., tho Pni or foot or pediment of leaves generally ; the Shikam, 
or belly, and the Sir, or head. Tho head is either erect, straight, curved, or inclined. If tlm Buthn sU>itt: 
generally it is named Dutha-kaj. Tho Thai, or net, is tho w’ork which separates the tlillea-cnl Biifhns, 
but sometimes tho interstice is without- ornament. 

Jamatvar signifies, literally, a gown piece. Tho length of this cloth is 3^ gaz, and the bn^adth IJ gaz. 

This article branches into many varieties, ns Khirkhahutha, largo compound flowers, consisting of groups 
of smaller ones. This is used by tho Persians and Afghans. 


liezahutha (small flowers thickly set) 
Thnhlnr (network) 

Jslimi - - - - 

Mehramat ... 

Khatherast ... 

Marpcch 

Kaimkar ... 

Zakhe Angtir - - - 

Ckapnrnst ... 

Dogul, Seh-gul, Chahar-gnl, ^-c. 
Barghe Bed 
(itUimtU 

Duazdeh Khat - 

Duazdeh rang ~ 

Gule parwane - . - 

Kaddhar ... 

Kayhamu, Sabzhnr, Sajed 


Hupt'fM per piece. 
2(K) to 700 
rm to ],7(X) 

2.70 to 400 

1.70 to .‘too 

1.70 to 750 
2(X) to 3.70 
300 to 1,000 
3(H) to 5(K) 
300 to 7,(HX) 
5(X) to 1,(XH) 

2.70 to 400 
200 to fXX) 
7(X) to J,5(X) 
H(X) to I,4(X) 
3(X) to 450 
300 to 2,0(X) 
120 U> 1.30 


“ These are made by the shawl weaver alone, and go largely into Hindustan, where they 
are dyed, the small green flowers being previously tied up iu hard small knots, so as to 
be protected from the action of the dye, and are, of course, when untied, each surrounded 
by a small white field. Small eyes of spots of yellow, red, and of other colours, are sup- 
posed to harmonize with the green flowers and the new ground, and these are added by 
embroiderers of Chikkandoz. 


Kasabeh or Rumal, women’s veils, square shawls. These arc from ouo-and-a-half to Iwo-and-a-haif gaz 
8(]uaro, and are called 

Khathdar - - - - - - - ... . 3(X) to .700 rupees. 

Mehramat - - - - - - - - -1.70to .3(X) „ 


Islimi, with tho 13 other patterns of the Jama wars ; and in addition there arc — 
Chaharbagh ---------- 

Hathia .......... 

Chand .......... 

Shash Mantahi - - 

Feringi, exported chiefly to Bussia ------- 

Ckantahi ---------- 

Tara Armeni, exported chiefly to Armenia and Persia - - - - 

Tara Rumi, exported chiefly to Turkey -.---- 

Seida for domestic use - - - - 

(MS8.) U 


.‘KX) 

to 

350 

ru])ee8. 

100 

to 

175 

„ 

50 

to 

200 


2,70 

to 

2(X4 


100 

to 

.500 


150 

to 

400 


100 

to 

2.50 

If 

120 

to 

300 


12 

to 

15 
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ShamUt$, or girdl(>8 for tho waiftt, worn by the Asiatics, are 8 gaz in length, and gaz broad, of 
various colors and patterns, and vary from •'iO to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to the richness of the 
work. 

Doshnln or shawls, which contain three palits instead of two, go only to Thibet, and sell for 100 to 150 
rupees. 

Ctoshpcch or Patka, or turbans, are in length from 8 to 10 gaz, breadth 1 gaz, and of all colours. One 
variety has two palas, tvro znnjira, and tv/o haxhiat. 1 50 to 800 rupees. 

Mandila, another variety, soinotimes has a zanjir, and sometimes is without this ornament. This latter 
is from 8 to 10 gaz in length, and about 12 giras broad. 45 to 70 rupees. 

Khulin Pashmina, shawl carpets. This is sold at 20 to 40 rupees tho square gaz of only three-quarters, 
and is made of any size in a single piece. 

Nokash. Tiousers. Some are with, others Avithout, seams. 'Fhe former arc made of two pieces, which 
are sown together by tho raftigar, the latter by the jarub saz, or stocking maker. 200 to 500 rupees per 
pair. 

Chnharkhana, netteil cloth. Length indefinite ; breadth, 1^ gaz"; used by women. 5 to 10 rupees per gaz. 

(tulbadan. Length indefinite, breadth from 14 girahs to one gaz. 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. 

Lungi, girdles. Length 3^ gaz ; brcndtii, 1^ gaz. These differ from Shamlus by being in narrow chock, 
and bordered by lines of different colours. 50 to 70 rupees. 

Tak/im, caps, 8 annas to 4 rupees. 

Jnrnh, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, flowered and striped. 1 to 5 rupees. 

Moze Pashmina, long stockings. 5 to 25 rupees. 

Sakkab Posh, canopies. 300 to 1 ,500 rupees. 

Uarparda, curtains for doors ami windows. Same prico as Jamawar, by measure. 

Kajjnri Asp, saddle cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil, olepbant’s housing, by measure. 

Bdlaposh or Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet. 300 to 1,000 rupees. 

Gulaband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupees. 

Pistnnhand, neckerchief. 5 to 15 rupees. 

Langota, waist-belts. 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths left long in tho naj) to lino pelisses. 500 to 1,000 rupees. 

Paipcch, leggings. Length, 2 gaz; breadth, 1 giro, of all colors. From 2 to 10 rupees. 

Vrzar, or tzarbnnd, Avnist-strings. 1 to 15 rujx'cs, 

Takkin, pilloAV bier. Same price ns Jamawiu’, 

Khalifa, bags or purses, 8 anna.s to 2 rupees. 

Kubbur Posh, shrouds or covers for tombstones. Sam© price as Jamnwar. 

Tahpoah, covers or hanguigs in front of recesses or cupboards ; and 

Khwanposh, dish covers or napkins, of various qualities and patterns. From 30 to 500 rupees a piece.” 


The following remarks on the shawl-wool of the domestic goat of Ladakh, and on that 
of the wool of the Wild Goat, including a notice of the manner in which the shawl-wool 
is picked from the fleece are also from Moorcroft : — 

“ One of the most injportant articles of the trade of Ladakh is shawl-wool, of which 
it forms in some degree the source, but in a still greater the entrepot between the 
countries whence the wool is chiefly supplied, Rodokh and Chan-than, and that in which 
it is consumed, Kashmir. The wool is that of a domestic goat, and consists of the under 
fleece or that next the skin beneath the outer coat of hair; the breed is the same 
in Ladakh as in Lassa, Great Tibet and Chinese Turkistan, but the wool is not so fine 
as in the breeds of the districts on its eastern and northern frontier. The fleece is cut 
once a year, and the wool, coarsely picked either in the place from whence it comes or at 
1 . 1 ^, is sold by the importer to the merchants at that city, by whom it is sent on to 
Kashmir. The Raja and Khalun deal extensively in this trade, but it is also shared by 
merchants both from Kashmir and Turan. About 800 loads are annually exported to 
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Kashmir, to which country, by ancient custom and engagements, tlic export is exclusively 
confined, and all attempts to convey it to other countries arc punished by confiscation. In 
like manner it is considered in Rodokh and Chan-than as illegal to allow a trade in shawl- 
wool except through Ladakh, and in the latter country considerable impediments arc 
opposed to the traffic in wool from Yarkand, although it is of superior (juality and 
cheapness. The hair of the goat after it is separated from the wool is made into ropes, 
blankets, and bags for home use, and as wrappers for bales of merchandise. 

“ Besides the fleece of the domesticated goat, that of the wild goat, under the deno- 
mination of Asali ThiSy is exported in smaller quantities to Kaslunir. It is of a light 
brown colour and exceeding fineness, and is worked into shawls, a kind of soft cloth 
called Tusi^ and linings for shawl-wool stockings ; very few shawls, however, arc made 
from this materal. 

“ In general the pickers of shawl-wool are paid by the hair, but in this case the hair is 
considered unfit for making into ropes, &c. Shawls made of this material would be much 
softer, lighter, and warmer than those of ordinary fabric. When, without being picked, 
the Asali Tus is worked into Tusi it forms a warm, soft cloth of a drab or gray colour 
which is much worn in the hills, This article must be always high priced from the 
difficulty of procuring the animal that produces it, the wild goat rarely venturing witliin 
gun-shot during the day, and being obtained only by snares at night, when they come 
down from the mountains to browse in the valleys.”* 

“ On my way to Digar I had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in which the 
shawl wool was extracted from the fleece. After the hair of the goat had been cut short 
with a knife in the direction of its growth, or from the liead towards the tail, a sort of 
comb was passed in tlic reversed direction, and brought away the finer wool almost 
unmixed with the coarse hair. The comb consisted of seven pegs of willow tied side by 
side and secured by cross bars ; the pegs were cut away at the points to the thickness 
of quills and were made sliglitly to diverge from each other. T^he operation was roughly 
performed, and brought away scales of the cuticle along with the wool. The wool, however, 
was at this season, easily detached, for it is a curious provision of nature that with the setting 
in of warmer weather the delicate woolly clothing nearest the skin of the mountain animals 
being no longer needed, becomes loosened in its attachment, and is removed, if not by man, 
by the animals themselves. I noticed the yaks at the end of April very busy rubbing 
themselves with their horns and bringing off* the finer hairs in considerable quantities. In 
sheep and dogs the wool rose to the end of the hair, and cither fell off or was got rid of 
by the animals rolling on the ground or rubbing themselves against trees, &c., and I was 
told that the wild goats and sheep rcKcvc themselves in the same manner of a vesture 
indispensable to their comfort in winter, but unnecessary and inconvenient in the heat of 
summer.”! 


Moorcroft’e “ Travel* in Kashmir,” &c., voU L, p. 346. 


I Op. cit., vol. I., p. 410. 
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CASHMERE CLOTH AND WOOL FOR SHAWLS, &c. 


In the following Table are inserted the particulars regarding the specimens of Cashmere 
cloths and of the portions of the Shawls which are shown in the books. 


No. of 1 



Measnrement. I 



Place of 




Dencription. 



Weight 


Manuiheture, 






of Piece. 

Cuit. 1 

or where 

Vol. 

I Saraplo. 



Length. 

Width. 



obtained. 





yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ s. d. 


XVIII. 

6()7 


'‘Bright crimson, fine quality - 
Black, first (quality. Chiefiy ubccI for 
Chogojs. 

7 0 

1 10 

2 4 

3 0 0 

Loodiana,Punj ab. 

XVIII. 

668 


4 10 

0 19 

0 12 

— 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

669 


White, fine quality - - - 

7 0 1 

1 19 

2 12 

4 0 0 

Loodiana, 







Punjab. 

XVIII. 

670 


Magenta, first quality 

5 0 

0 28 

1 If 

2 1.5 0 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

671 

Black, second quality 

5 0 

0 26 

1 0 

— 

Cashmere. 

xviir. 

672 

jj 

Grey, second quality - - ; 

Green, fine texture - - - ; 

5 8 

0 26 

0 144 

3 0 0 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

673 


6 20 

I 6 

0 15 

3 10 0 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

674 


Purple, fine texture - - j 

Crimson, second quality - - . 

.5 0 

0 26 

0 14 

— 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

67.5 


.5 10 

0 25 

0 1.5 

— 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

678 


Crim.son, coarse shawl cloth, inferior 
in quality. 

6 21 

0 27 ,1 

1 7 

— 

Lahore. 

XVIII. 

664 


fjamowar, striped and figured, fine 
quality. 

3 14 

1 19 ' 

2 8 

7 0 0 

Kangra. 

XVIII. 

66.5 

Red gi'ound, pine pattern throughout 

' 3 9 

1 1.5 

' 2 2 

— 

Cashmere. 

XVIII. 

666 

Green ground, pine and flowered j 

3 0 

1 6 J 

1 2 7 

— 

Cashmere. 



[_ pattern. 


j 

i 




No attempt could, of course, be made to illustrate, in this way, the patterns of the Shawls. 
The three examples (Nos. 66 i, 665, and 666, Vol. xviii) have merely been inserted to show 
the material in its worked, or loom-embroidered condition. 

The ten specimens of the cloth are, however, calculated to give a good idea of the 
beauty of the dye, and the delicious softness of the fabric which forms, so to speak, the base 
of the Cashmere Shawl — the comfort of which in wear, however, perhaps is diminished 
by the quantity and weight of the material with which it is so profusely but charmingly 
decorated. 

In the preceding description of the w^ool employed in the manufacture of the true Cashmere 
shawl, it will be observed that considerable importance is attached to the fact that it should, 
in all cases, consist of the down called pushum, which is found upon goats pastured in Ladak 
and other elevated regions to the north of the Himalayas. There are no doubt very excellent 
reasons for this distinction ; but on this point we would remark that whatever these may 
be, the preference given to the Goat Wool cannot be ascribed merely to its superior 
fineness. These downs act as a protection from the intense cold, and it is probable that all 
the hair-bearing animals in these regions possess them to some extent. The Ydk and 
Camel, and even the Shepherd’s Dog,”* we know to do so, and the down of the two former 
is often found to be quite as fine as that of the Shawl-Goat itself. Again the beautifully 
fine sheep’s wool of which the Rampore Chuddar is said to be manufactured, frequently equals, 
in softness, that from the goat : it would appear, however, not to admit, equally with the 
latter, of the attachment of dyes, and it is probably in this respect that the chief difference 
is to be found. 


Vigno, “Travels in Kashmir,” vol. 11. p. 124. 
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On the subject of the sources of the different wools employed in the manufacture of 
various fabrics found in Northern India, considerable obscurity prevails. The group to which 
we have next to allude affords an illustration of this. 


PUTTOO ; CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, &e. 

The material called Puttoo, of which the examples given in the books arc embraced in 
the next Table, is usually considered to be manufactured from the inferior qualities of 
shawl-wool, and such may often be the case ; but the fine down of other animals as, for 
instance, the camel, is, we believe, capable of making a fabric equally good in respect of 
softness. Two bond fdc examples of Camel Hair Cloth arc given in the end of the Table, 
and the latter of the two (No. 686) is found to contain a wool or down quite as fine as 
that in some of the true shawl-cloth fabrics. 

The Puttoo is generally employed by the natives for making up into long coats called 
Chogas, of the form of which the figures 55, 56, and 57 at bottom of PI. VIII., afford 
illustrations. 

The Choga is ornamented in a variety of w'ays, generally by means of silk braiding. 

Those made of the fine Cashmere cloth are often gold embroidered (See two sitting 
figures to left in group 54, PI. VIII., facing p. 118). 

Plate IX. — opposite next page — gives a very good illustration of ornamental braiding of 
the back, collar, and sleeves of a Choga of Cashmere cloth of the Puttoo variety, in which 
the material has been thickened, and a pile raised by some mechanical process. 

This is a class of work in which the Native excels, and it is probable that were shapes 
suited to European taste supplied, he would find a steady market in the West for articles 
made of the fine woollen cloths which he has at command. 


No, of 


Vol. 

SanipU* 

Dfscription. | 

XVII. 

648 

“ Foorook” or “Puttoo.” Dark choroliito i 
brown. Superior quality. Thick ; 
material. i 

XVIT. 

649 

“ PuUoc».” Thick, uncolourcd material - ; 

1 

xvin. 

680 

“ Puttoo ” Kid cloth. Wrapper ; fine 
quality. Plain white. Sewn together, 
two pieces form the complete cloak or 

XVIII. 

681 

“ Puttoo.” Kid cloth. Dark grey. Fine 
quality. 

' “ Puttoo.” Kid cloth. Plain - 

XVIII. 

682 

XVIII. 

683 

1 “ Toosce,” or “ Tose ” Cloth, Grey 
mixture. 

XVIII. 

684 

Plain dark grey. Used as a wrapper. 
Narrow line of green silk in selvage. 

XVIII. 

692 

Plain, coarse brown wwllen, uncoloured. 
Inferior quality. Two pieces sewn 
together form a garment. 

XVIII. 

685 

“ Burruch.” CamePs hair cloth. Used 
for “ Chogas,” or dressing gowns, &c. i 

XVIII. 

686 

“ Burruch” or Camers Hair Cloth, j 
Much worn by Europeans as well as 
natives. 


Measurement. 



1 riaee of 



Weight 


j .Manufacture, 



of piece. 

( (lit. 

1 or wlicre 

t.engt)i. 

Width. 



j otitaine.!. 

yds. ins. 

yds. imi. 

Ihs. ciz. 

s, ». d. 


11 0 

0 15 

9 II 

0 12 0 

Lnssa. Obtained 





from Kangra. 

6 29 

0 12 

.3 7 

0 18 0 

Ltuna. Olitiiined 





from Kangra. 

4 29 

0 31i 

4 1 

.3 4 0 

Lahore. 

.3 24 

1 10 

2 9 

1 .3 .3 

Lahore, 

9 22 

0 27 

i 

1 3 15 

t _ 

Thiltet. 

12 27 

0 13 

2 15 

3 0 0 

Haiti Stan. 





Obtained at 


j 



Kangra. 

2 18 

1 20 ' 

1 12 


Lahore, 

4 18 

2 12 ! 

3 7i| 

1 6 0 

I.*hore. 





Hyderabad, 





Scind. 

1 8 13 ' 

1 

0 13 

j lit; 

0 9 0 

Meshed. 
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SULUNG OR ke;rseymere-like cloths. 

In the next Table we have grouped certain fabrics which, unlike the Puttoo, are of a rather 
harsh description, like our Kerseymere cloths. These are occasionally used for Chogas, 
although not in such favour for that purpose as the soft, pleasant, Puttoo. 

It would seem, however, that both are produced from the wool or hair of the same 
animals. This arises partly from the process of manufacture, and partly from the quality 
of the hair which varies according to the age as well as the part of the animal from which it 
is taken. 

Although, therefore, these Kerseymere-like cloths are probably chiefly produced from the 
hair of the Shawl Goat, we are of opinion that just as the down of the Camel and Yak may be 
used for the manufacture of the finest Puttoo, so may the less fine hair of the same animals 
be employed to make the class of goods of which we are now speaking.* 


No. of 

, Measurement. 



Place of 




Description. ! 



Weight 
of piece. 

Cost 

Manufacture, 
or where 

Vol. 

Sample. 

; Length. 

Width. 


obtained. 



1 yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. ox. 

& r. fl. 


XVI. 

(i24 

“ Kooroon ”f or “ .Sulung” cloth. Light 20 
grey colour, plain. Fine quality. 

0 

0 16^ 

■ 

3 2 

* about 

0 2 3 
per yard. 

Sulung, between 
Lassa and China. 

XVi. 

(125 

” Kooroon ” or Sulung cloth. Roddish 20 
chocolate colour. Fine quality. 

0 

0 lOJ 

3 2 

• about 

0 2 3 
per yard. 

Ditto. 

XVI. 

626 

” Kooroon ” or “Sulung” cloth. Light ; 20 
drah colour. Fine quality. ! 

0 

0 17 

3 2 

* about 

0 2 3 

Ditto. 






per yard. 


XVI. 

627 

“ Kooroon ” or “ Sulung ” cloth. Dark j 20 

0 

0 16^ 

3 2 

* alwut 

Ditto. 



Virown colour. Fine quality. | 



0 2 3 
' per yard. 



XVIII. 

679 

Kcr.seymcro material. Plain purple. ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cabool. 



Used for cloaks or Chogas. i 






xviir. 

693 i 

Kerseyinoro muteiial ; plain uncoloured, | 6 

28 

1 23 

4 6 ^ 



Bickaneer. 



white. Good quality. Used for , 
making Lin'e or wrap. 






XVI. 1 

631 

Woollen. Plain, unr.olourod. The two ^ 7 

18 

1 22 

7 0 1 

0 18 6 

Dharwar. Sent 

i 

1 

widths sown together form one gar- ■ 
niont piece. Rather softer than 693, 





from Madras. 

1 


but rough. i 



J 

_1 



* This price wft* the cost per yard in Cashmere. 

t 'I'hese Kooroon cloths — called also Suluna — are stated to be made at a place called “ Sulung, between Laaaa 'and China.” the exact 
locality of which, however, we hare been unable to determine. — Thousands of pieces of these cloths are said to be used in Turidstan. — Some 
colours are not fkst ; others are permanent. 


Camel hair is very extensively used in Russia for the manufacture of various thick, coarse 
fabrics, and is becoming known in the Bradford and Leicester trade for working up in a 
variety of ways. That imported into this country is from the Levant, but the fine soft down 
which is the produce of higher and colder latitudes is still comparatively unknown. 


* Au attempt made to distinguish, by means of the microscope, the hair employed in the manufactoro of the 
different fabrics referred to in this and the two following tables, has not hem polodoctive of results soffioient^ 
distinctive to permit of their being made use of for the purpose of delecting the '‘adultwations” alluded to in 
the Punjab Report. The subject is one, however, to which we shall probaUy take oooaidon to recur. 
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The following remarks,* by Captain T. Hutton, on the wool of tlic Bactrian Camel will 
be read with interest: 

“ The animal is so thickly clothed during winter with this wool, and its quality appears 
to me so much superior to most of those specimens of wools obtained in Armenia and Koordistan 
by Captain Conolly, {.hat I should expect the article, if imported, to form a valuable commodity 
in the European- markets. 'I he wool of this animal is as yet but little used, a small quantity 

only being exported from Bokhara to Cabul, and I l>elievc to Uniritsur in the Punjab, 'fhe 

great bulk of it is said to be sent at present to Russia, and manufactured into a kind of 
broadcloth, called Salatiska^ which is worn by soldiers." 

Referring to certain specimens of the hair or wool of the Camel accompanying his note, 
Captain Hutton continues : 

“ No, 1 is a sample of the wool taken from the sides and back of a full-grown male 
Bactrian camel, in the winter clothing. It is so thickly disposed, that the skin of the animal 
can with difficulty be discerned l)encath it, even when the wool is turned back for that 

purpose. In the spring, as the temperature grows milder, the whole of this wool detaches 

itself from the skin, being pushed off in masses and flakes by the hair which springs up 
beneath it, and which forms the summer clothing of the animal. It is at this season pulled 
or cut off, and after being cleaned, is cither manufactured into woollens of different texture 
for home consumption, or exported in a raw state to Russia; a small quantity also finds 
its way to Cabul and the Punjab. It is produced abundantly both in Bokhara and Balk, 
and the Steppes of Tartary. I'bis wool is called “ koork^ or down. It appears to be 
little inferior in fineness to that procured from some breeds of Shawl Goats, while it possesses 
a decided advantage over them all, in being both of a much longer fibre, and far more easily 
freed from the hair. 

“ No. 2 is a specimen of coarse thread spun from this wool by the hand, r.e., without 
«the aid of the wheel ; the wool is gathered into a mass, a small portion twisted into a thread 
by the fingers, and then attached to a cross stick with a weight ; or to a stone which is kept 
twirling round, while small .portions of the wool arc continually added. The threads thus 
made are coarse, and liable to break from being too loosely twisted. This method is, however, 
very generally practised, more especially in these districts ; the same also prevails in most 
parts of the Himalaya, and is in use even in the provinces of India in the spinning of cotton 
threads for common purposes. 

“ Woollens made from threads thus twisted are far more difficult to weave than those 
manufactured from threads spun by the hapd-wheel, as the looseness of the twist often causes 
them to catch and break as the shuttle passes to and fro. 

“ No. 3 is a sample of the wool and hair taken from the forc-arm. 

“No, 4 is taken from the under part of the neck and throat. 

“ The hairs in these samples arc so long, that the trouble of cleaning the wool, would, 

1 should imagine, be much lessened, and probably the hair itself might prove an useful article 

for making pencils and other brashes. These wools arc all taken from an animal which 
wintered at Candahar, so that the probability is that the staple was not so long as it would 
have been had the camel remained in the more northern districts. There is also another 
thing to be observed, which is, that the beast was not worked during the winter season, and 
consequently the wool was uninjured by the friction of a load. It is lx>th shorter and coarser 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; — 1842; Vol. IX„ p. 118.5. 
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wlicn the animal has been laden. No doubt, too, there may l)e as much difference between 
the wools of different camels as between sheep; but the samples sent may be deemed upon 
the whole a fair selection, considering the limited range of my observation on the subject. 

“ No. 5 is a sample of wool taken from the humps of a male Bactrian camel that 
had l)cen much worked during winter. 

“ No. 6 is from the sides of the same animal. 

“ No. 7 from the neck and forearm. 

“ These arc natural ringlets or bunches. The colour of these wools is generally that of 
the specimens sent, but the long hair of the neck and forearm sometimes has a reddish or 
ferruginous tinge. 

“ That which I have termed ‘ hair,’ appears to be not ver^'^ much, if at all, inferior to 
some of the coarser wools of Europe, while it possesses a decided advantage in being more 
than double the length of any sheep wool. 

“In addition to the above I enclose a sample of a woollen cloth made from the soft wool 
procurable from the young dromedary. 

“ This is called Burnk Shutfnr-L* It is made by the Huzareehs of the Cabul neigh- 
bourhood. It is manufactured in pieces of 15 to 18 inches wide, by 6 to 8 yards long, 
and the price varies with the size from 8 to 30 rupees per piece. There are other 
woollens, which arc called ‘ kart ’ and ‘ oormuk* 

“ Oormuk forms part of the dress of the Turcoman people. It comes also from 
Bokhara. This is chiefly purchased by tlic wealthy, and sells from fifty to one hundred 
rupees per piece. 

“ Kart is somewhat similar to this. It comes from Bokhara and Turkistan, and is 
made from the wool of the yearling dromedary.” 

Of the hair of the Yak, to which reference has been made, the chief manufacture, in* 
point oj fmtk, is a cloth used for making the black tents which constitute the only habita- 
tion of the people of Ladakh and other districts in the centre of Asia. The same material 
is also employed in making the bags which arc used in the conveyance of goods of all 
kinds. 


CUMBLEES, OR BLANKETS, &c. 

In the subjoined Table are included the particulars connected with the examples of the 
fabrics made of sheep’s wool, or of mixtures of sheep’s wool with camel and horse-hair. 

In grouping these, reference has been had to the quality of the different examples. 

Most of these fabrics are from wool produced either in the south, or in the plains of 
India, and they accordingly exhibit characteristics of the harsh hairy covering which suflBces 
for the protection of the animal in these >varm latitudes. 
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No. of 



McMurcment. 



Place of 




Description. 

— 


Weight 
of piece. 

Cost 

Manufacture, 

Vol. 

Sample. 



Length. 

Width. 



obtained. 





ydi. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. os. 



XVII. 

651 


Coarse. Across end, three roughly 

7 IH 

0 12 

3 8 


Thibet. 



g «• 

mnrktxl stripes in red and 









brown, 3^ inches apart. 






XVII. 

653 

3 g w 

Coarse ; plain, uncoiotired 

7 9 

0 14 

5 10 


Ditto. 

XVII. 

658 

iiSfi 

Coarse ; plain, uiicoloured 

‘2 

1 26 

5 0 

— 

Ocsleyporo. 

XVII. 

663 


Coai'so ; plain, uncoloured 

3 16 

2 9 

9 14 



Jeyporo. 

XVII. 

659 

,3 2 

Largo coloured check, English 









pattern. 

4 0 

2 21 

15 15 

1 0 0 

Delhi. 

XVI. 

634 


Tliick, coarse, uncoloured, used 



_ 




Kongra. 




for trowserings. 






XVII. 

650 


Thick, coarse, uncoloured. Used 

— 

— 

— 


Kohat. 




for coats and cloaks by the 








li p 

peasants of Koliat, 






XVII. 

654 


Thick, coarse, uncolourod ; dark 

2 27 

1 2 

2 10 

0 1 0 

Bangalore. Sent 




brown sheep’s wool. Fringed 





from Madras. 




ends. 



j 

1 


XVI. 

638 


Plain, uncolourcd ; strong and 

j 7 0 

2 3 

1 

7 15 j 

oil 3 

Sattera. 



1 

rough. 






XV 1. 

639 


Plain, dark chocolate colour. 

14 0 

0 9 

2 0 

— 

Thibet. 



* u 

Used for making shawls for 









the Lamas or priests. 






XVI. 

640 

3 Q 

Black and white check pattern - 

5 5 

1 29 

5 2 

0 IK 0 

Delhi. 

XVI. 

Oil 

H S . 

Plain black, strong. Ends 

3 14 

j 1 I.‘l 

2 1.", 

0 6 <) 

Beejapoor. 



S 1 

fringed. 






XVI. 

643 

^ o 

Plain black. Fringed ends 

7 22 

2 6 

8 8 

— 

Beckanoer, N.W, 






1 



India. 

XVII. 

645 

■ § 

Plain black. Fringed ends 

1 3 6 

i 1 8 

.3 4 

0 10 0 

Bellary. Sent 



i H 

j 






from Madras. 

XVII. 

655 

2 f 

Wool mixed with camels’ hair 

2 20 

1 18 

5 0 

0 1 () 

Bangalore. 



1 3 1 

Very stout and thick, similar 





Oitlained in 




to No. 654 in texture. 

1 

1 



Madras. 

XVII. ! 

657 i 


Wool and horsehair. Black, with i 

18 14 

0 10 

10 13 

— 

Kangra. 



i 1 

a chequered stripe. Coarsti 






i 

1 

i 1 

and harsh texture. Used for ] 







i 

^ 1 

rugs. 







* Sufficient material fur trov aera for about S». 6(/. 


WOOLLENS.— STRIPED. 

The three specimens (Nos. 646, 647, and 656) included in the next Table afford 
examples of patterns in vogue at Sikkim, as well as in Nepal and Thibet. 

The group (44) at top of Plate VII.,* facing next page, shows the manner in which 
the fabric is made up for wear in Sikkim — the similarity to the Scotch kilt is very obvious. 

Figures 46 and 47 in the same Plate illustrate the way in which the Cumhlee is 
worn in the cold weather for the protection of the head and shoulders. Fig. 48 shows 
a scanty woollen garment in the made-up form, and No. 43, with standing figure in group 49, 
illustrate the wearing of a large wrapper and thick hooded cloak of felt, a material in 
common use in many parts of High Asia, to which reference has now to l>e made. 


* This Plate, on account of our having, after its execution, chosen to deal first with the Cashmere Shawls, 
is made to follow, instead of precede, PL Vlll. 

(3428J X 
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No. of 

Description. 

Meararement 

W^ht 
of Pfoce. 

Coat 

Place of 
Mannfactore, 

Vol. 

Sample. 

Length. 

Width. 

or where 
obtained. 




yds. ins. 

yds. ias. 

lbs. oz. 

£ s. d. 


XVII. 

646 

Woollen. Green, with cross stripes in 
blue, crimson, white, 8ec. Colours good. 
Pattern similar to Bageeling pr^uc- 
tions. 





Sikim. Obtained 
from Thibet, 

XVII. 

647 

Woollen. Very strong. Green, with 
inch cross stripes in crimson, yel- 
low, blue, and white, | inch apart. 
Gootl colours. Worn by both sexes. 
Doijeoling figure. 

Woollen. Coarse quality. Bloc-k, with 

1 inch crimson, yellow, and white 
stripes. Made and used by the Hill 
tribes. Sown together to form any 
desired width. 

19 0 

0 9^ 

6 14 


Thibet. 

XVII. 

656 

2 9 

0 15 

2 0 


Kathmandoo. 


FELTS. 

Nos. 660, 66*1, and 662 in the books, the particulars of which are included in the next 
and last Table in this division, arc three specimens of Felt; the first being from Ladak, 
and the other two from Jeyporc and Rajpootana. 

These felts arc used for blankets and cloaks, and for making into leggings, &c. 

Coloured wool is often used with great effect in the production of patterns upon the 
surface of the material. 

The following is the description of the manufacture of felts, or Namads, given by Major 
H, B. Liimsdcn in his “ Mission to Kandahar, I860.” 

“ The mode of manufacture is apparently very simple, and the beauty and accuracy 
of the patterns in the finer kinds is astonishing. A large mat, called chappar, formed 
of the stems of the Guinea grass, bound together with thin cords and crushed, is the 
principal instrument used in their production, and for the finer kinds a large knife is used 
for mowing down the surface to an equal level and developing the clearness of the pattern. 
The Un, which is the best sort of felt, consists entirely of sheep’s wool, is usually a 
mixture of wool with goat’s and camel’s hair picked and cleaned.* This is spread out 
evenly on the * chappar ’ which is then rolled up with firm pressure with the feet (the 
Peshwaries employ the back of the forearm in this process) unrolled and re-rolled from 
the opposite end. This process of rolling backwards and forwards, which occupies a 
considerable time, owing to the slow and continued to-and-fro action that accompanies the 
rolling and unrolling and revolving is continued for four or five hours, by which time the 
fibres have become firmly and intimately interwoven.f The felt is now taken up, washed 


* Ho tells US in anutbor part of the work that great attention has to be paid to having the wool thoroughly 
carded and cleaned first. 

t In order to assist the felting«proces8 wo believe that hot water is employed in connexion with the operation 
hero described. 
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Ill 


with soap and water, dried, and again stretched on the chappar^ when coloured patches 
of wool are arranged according to pattern on its surface, and the whole is then again 
submitted to the rolling process for four or five hours, after which the felt is completed 
and fit for use. The finer kinds arc trimmed with a mowing-knife, which gi'catly 
improves the appearance and brings out the distinctness of the colours. These felts are 
commonly used as carpets, cushions, bedding, horse-clothing, &c., and by nomadcs as a 
warm lining for their hair tents. They vary in price from one to two rupees to fifty or 
sixty rupees per piece, according to pattern, size, and quality." 


No. of 1 


Meuarement I 



Place of 



Descripiioo. 



Weight 

Cost. 

Muniifkclure, 



1 


lit Piooe^ 

or whenco 

VoL 1 

Sample. 


Length. 

Width. 

! 


pnK'urcd. 

! 

1 

1 

yda. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. ox. 

£ ». 


xvu. 

660 

! Fclto*! material. Plain uncolourcd Ixxly. 

0 31 

0 18 

0 f) 

0 1 0 

Ludak. 



1 End lor 6i inches ornamented with 








coloured gilKs in diamond patt4*rii, 
j formed by the needle. Uned for leg- 








rings, &c. 


1 




XVIT. 

661 

i Felted materiiil, for cloak to cover the 

1 21 

2 21 

3 13 

— 

.Icypore, Itajpoo- 



hca«l and body. Large circular ilguro in 
; colouretl wool pressed into the surface 
of the piece.* 





taita. 

XVII. 

662 

Felted material. Largo circulai' figure 

3 0 

1 20 

4 8 

— 

Ditto. 



foimod by fragments of bright coIourc<l 
cloth pressed into the surface of the 








i felt.* 




I 



* Not ihown ia all the MunpUt. 


This concludes our remarks on woollen fabrics used as articles of body clothing. But 
the wool 071 the skin is also occasionally employed for that purpose. Figures 45 and 50, 
PL VII., facing p. 140 — opposite — afford illustrations of sheep’s skin used for this purpose 
in Sind and elsewhere in North-western India. 


X 2 
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CARPETS AND RUGS. 

The class of manufactures to which we have now to refer are of interest not merely as 
frequently affording examples of taste of the highest order, but likewise on account of the 
probable commercial importance of some of them to India at a future period. 

In India, as in all other countries where it is the custom of the inhabitants to sit on 
the floor or ground, rugs or carpets, varying in size from less than a yard to many feet 
square, are in common use amongst all classes, except, perhaps, the very poorest. 

The manufacture is, therefore, one of very considerable extent ; but although the common 
kinds are made in almost every district throughout the country, the production of those 
of a superior description is confined to a comparatively small number of places. Amongst 
these some, such as Ellore and Masulipatam (in Madras), Warungul (near Hydrabad 
in the Deccan), Benares, Mirzapore, and Goruckpore, have long been favourably known, 
and appear calculated to retain their position, whilst in other localities the attempt to 
imitate European patterns is producing a degradation in the character of the productions 
which, if persisted in, will prove fatal to the trade. 

In place of the beauty and truthfulness of the native design, some of the carpets and 
rugs lately imported into this country arc simply hideous — pale colours in contrast with raw 
yellows and blues — common European chintz patterns intermixed with the distorted remains 
of fine native designs. 


No. of 



Measurement. 



Place of 




It >'• l! 



Weight 


Manufacture, 







of Piece. 

L/oet. 

or whence 

VoU 

Sample. 



Length. 

Width. 



procured. 





yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. oz. 

£ «. r/. 


xr. 

435 


'' Suttringee, Rug, blue stripes 

1 32 

0 32 

2 4 

0 3 0 

Mangalore, 









Madras. 

XL 

436 


Suttringee, Rug, blue stripes 

5 13 

2 20 

15 3 

0 2 0 

Mangalore, 



e 






Madras. 

XL 

437 

Suttringee, Rug, blue arul white. This 
is an example of the Sepoy regu- 

2 14 

1 4 

2 .'5 

0 2 0 

Palamcottah, 



1. 





Madras. 



lation rug. 






XL 

438 

CA 

Suttringee, blue and white - 

2 16 

1 6i 

2 14 

0 2 0 

Palamcottah, 







Madras. 

XL 

439 


Suttringee, figured stripes in blue 

2 30 

I 24 

8 11 

— 

Agra, N.W.P. 




and red. 






XL 

440 


Suttringee, figured stripes in blue, 

2 30 

1 19 

8 13 

— 

Agra, N.W.P. 




rod, and white. 



1 



XVIII. 

699 


Suttringee, coloured stripes - 

2 80 

1 24 

— 

— 

Agra, N.W.P. 

XL 

434 

s 

leeping rug, with looped pile,* of 
blenched cotton. The rug from which 
the samples have been cut was formwl 

2 8 

1 24 

6 2 


Upper Assam. 




by two pieces sown together. 






XVIII. 

698 

Cotton Carvet ; short pile - 

3 12 

1 24 

-i- ! 



WuiTungul, 






1 



Deccan. 

XVIIL 

695 


fDeop pile - . - - 

— 

1 _ 

— 

— 

Ellore, Madras. 

XVIII. 

696 

Short pile - - - - 

2 16 

1 18 

— 

— 

Wurrungul, 



11 





Deccan. 

XVIIL 

697 

_ Short close pile . - - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bokhara. 

XVIII. 

700 

Silk, short pile . i - 

2 20 

1 18 





Wurrungul, 









Deccan. 


* There is also a woollen ftbric called Foreepnx the pile of which is tbrmed of loops. 
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These errors are not those into which the native artist will fall, if left to hhmelf 

They are, in the majority of instances, forced upon him by his European employer, who, 
believing in the rose and daffodil patterns of his youth, has yet to acquire the power of 
appreciating the higher an4 more refined art of the people amongst whom, for a time, his 
lot has been cast.* 

The carpets and rugs manufactured in India are of five kinds. The first is made 
entirely of cotton, and is of a close, stiff texture, and smooth surface. The ordinary 
name for these is Suttringee^ and they may be said to be made here and there over the 
whole country, their use being almost universal. Several examples of the material of 
which these are made are given in the Books and referred to in the Table. They are 
extremely durable. No great variety is attempted in the patterns, which are usually 
modifications of blue and white stripes, with, occasionally, as in No. 410, the introduction 
of a figure. 

In the second kind, the warp, like the last, is of cotton, but the woof is of wool. 4'hcse 
are striped and woven in the same way as the ordinary Suttringec, which is by far the 
most common variety. 

The Loom employed in weaving both these is horizontal, without cither treadles or reed, 
and the warp is stretched out the whole length and breadth of the piece intended U) be 
wrought. The woof is not thrown across with a shuttle, but is passed through by several 
workmen, who bring the threads together with wooden combs in place of a reed. The 
narrowest piece requires two men, and eight or ten arc employed when the breadth is 
great. 

The third kind is made of cotton, like the first, but instead of presenting the plain 
surface of the two last, a short thick-set pile of cotton is worked into it. This pile the 
workmen introduce with great dexterity, and, after a time, produce the pattern, which is 
frequently very handsome as well as intricate, without even looking at it. 

The warp is placed vertically, and the various colours employed to form the pattern 
hang down from bobbins between the w’arp and the workmen. The woof is passed by the 
hand, and then driven home by the comb. 

No. 698, Vol. XVIII, the last of the series, affords a specimen of the kind of carpet 
here alluded to, while the chromo-lithograph on PI. X. — facing next page — attempts to 
exhibit the pattern and colouring of a very beautiful carpet, manufactured at Warungul, 
near Hyderabad, Deccan, and now in the India Museum. 

In the fourth group we place carpets and rugs in which the pile is of wool. Three 
examples of these are given in the ^oks with the object of showing the fabric, it being, 
of course, beyond our power to exhibit the pattern in this way. 

These three examples have, moreover, been selected for us by Mr. Vincent Robinson for 
the purpose of showing the kind of material most suited for this market, the pattern 
according to his recommendation being left to the best native skill in Textiles of this sort 
that can be found on the spot. 


* A striking instance of this was afforded by a largo carpet made in one of our Indian gaols of Berlin wool, 
and sent to the International Exhibition of 1862. The pattern consisted of big roses and other flowers, 
grotesquely distorted, and was, we believe, considered quite a chef (Tauvre by the gentleman who directed and 
superintended its execution. At the termination of the Exhibition it sold for less than the original cost of 
the wool. 
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No. 695) Vol. XVIII.) is an example of a pile which is too long, .or, as it is called, 
deep, to be recommended. 

No. 696 , from Warungul, a place’ which in point of quality of texture and of beauty of 
pattern has funiished some of the best examples of this class of goods ever sent to this 
country from India, is that which is considered suitable for imitation, and that which 
probably could be practically obtained; although No. 697, from Bokhara, is the example 
nearest to perfection in the way of a carpet texture of the kind in question. 

In the fifth and last division we place silk carpets, or those in which the pile is of 
that expensive material. 

No. 700 , the last example given in the Books, affords a specimen of this beautiful, but 
for all ordinary purposes, too costly production. 

These silk carpets, however, frequently display a richness and beauty which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain from the use of any other textile substance, and may 
possibly come into occasional use in the houses of the rich in this and other European 
countries. In India they arc often used by the great on State occasions. 

In Plate XI. — following PI. X. opposite — are given four illustrations of carpets and rugs 
in the India Museum Collection, which we have considered it expedient to present simply 
in outline, it being extremely difficult by any method short of the most careful hand-work 
to do justice to the colouring. 


The foregoing concludes our remarks on the Textile Manufactures of India proper. 




My'liM 
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FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. 

In Vol. XV. of the series of sample books wc have included a number (67) of specimens 
of fabrics which are stated to have been manufactured in various parts of what is 
usually known as Central Asia, and also in Russia. 

These are of very considerable interest as affording a key to some of the kinds of Textile 
materials suited to the wants and tastes of the vast population inhabiting the countries to 
the north and northwest of the Himalayas ; and these along with many other productions 
are, probably, capable of being supplied from the Indian side by the exercise of British and 
Native enterprise. 

The specimens alluded to were originally purchased in the Shikarpore Bazaar, in Upper 
Sind, and forwarded to Sir Henry Willock, when chairman of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. 

The samples, so far as we have been able to ascertain, were imaccompanied by any special 
memorandum giving the particulars of the collection, so that wc are unable to say to 
whom we are indebted for the selection of the specimens. 

The information furnished with the labels attached to the samples, giving the place of 
manufacture, the name of the material, and the price at which it was bought in Shikarpore 
has been transferred to the subjoined Table in which the various examples have l)ccn 
grouped geographically and in the following order, viz., from Bukhara, Meshed, Herat, 
Yezd, Balk, Kokan, and lastly Russia. 

Although the information as given would imply that the samples were, in each case, 
manufactured at the place mentioned, the statement must be taken with a certain amount 
of reservation, as we believe that at least some of them are from China, w'hile a few 
others not inserted under the head of Russia are probably from that country.* 


• Tho cotton twilled material called Naukrr, also Nakn, in white, and also in blue, green, &c., ift n favourite 
throughout aU partu of Turkistan. Regarding this class of goods, Mooklitar Shah, of Cashmere, who, in 1852, 
sent to Major George Maegregor, Deputy Commiswioner of Lahore, certain samples brought by merchants Irom 
Turki.stan, writes, “ Of the Naka cloths from Russia, and all parts of Tuikishin, and through the country of 
Khorassan, thousands of camel-loads are annually brought into Bokhara, and from thence they are taken to 
other countries. 

They are named in the Turkish language, but it is unknown by what name they are called in Russia, but 
in Khorassan and Cashmere they are called by the Turkish names. They are universally used, and are of 
various colours. . * * * Ten or fifteen thousand pieces are brought to Cubool alone. They aie mode up at 

Bokhara in dresses called Chogha. 

“All tho middling classes and tho poor make use of them. Each piece makes not less than throe Choghas. 
The merchants make their purchases at Bokhara, and carry them to other countries, pricing their goods 
according to the distance they have to travel.” 

The Book containing the samples, and the Report from which the above is an extract is in our 
A few of tho examples differ from those referred to in the Tables, and may, together with the information 
attAohed to them, prove of use for reference. 
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Vol, 


XV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XV. 

XV. 


XV. 


XV. 

XV. 

XV. 


XV. 


XV. 

XV. 


XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 


No. 

561 

562 ; 

I 

.563 

.564 

565 

566 i 

567 ^ 

568 

569 


Description. 

Measurement. 

Length. Width. 

Weight 

of 

Piece. 

Cost. 

FKOM BOKHARA. 

yds. in*. 

yd*, in*. 

lb*, oz. 

£ *. d. 

Uddrunsn. Silk and cotton. Cotton weft. Striped, with 
Goloiire<l ^ilk in the warp. Dark and light green, crimson, 
pink, and blue. Watered surface. 

Silk. Light texture. Weft of blue, warp of crimson. A 
2-inchcs wide border with 1 inch yellow centre, with 
edges of blue, white, and crimson lines. Principal end 
consists of u broad cross stri])o of gold-coloured yellow 
Kilk with central and marginal lines in purple and 

7 0 

0 11^ 

0 25 

- 

O 

1 

o 

Known as Uddnism in Bokhara, and Elacha in Sind. 
Twilled material. Cotton weft, coloured silks in warp. 
Large irregular pattern in crimson, yellow, white, and 
green, with wateied surface. Used for linings for coats. 

7 9 

0 12 

— 

0 11 0 

Callcnl Uddnnsa in Bokhara, and Elacfta in Sind. Silk 
and cotton. Twilled material. Cotton weft. Coloured 
silks in warp. Largo pattern, blue, while, crimson, yellow, 
and green on a black ground. Surface watered. “ Much 
prized and sought after.” 

3 16 

0 19^ 


0 13 0 

Cllukh. Silk and cotton. Cotton weft, coloured silks in 
waip. Peculiar pattern in flashed colours, viz. white, 
crimson, yellow, green, and purple on a blue ground. 
Watered surface. 

3 6 

1 

i 0 20^ 


0 30 0 

Goolhuddan. Silk, for trowserings. Purple, with narrow 
stripe of white and crimson. 

Silk. Light texture. A fla.shod pattern in yellow, white, 
purple, green, kc. on a crimson ground. Bordof (2 inches | 
Avide), with 1 inch yellow centre stripe, Avith purple, 
crimson, and white lined edges. Principal end (6^ inches) j 
of crimson silk, A^'ith a broad weft stripe of yellow. 

0 32 

0 29 

0 26 

- 

0 2 10 

Bakisum and Elacha. Silk and cotton striped. Weft of j 
cotton, waip of silks in crijnson, light blue, green, and j 
yell<»\v stripes of various Avidths. Twilled material, Avith | 
Avatcred surface. Obtainable at most of the marts of | 

5 0 

0 12i 


i 0 12 0 

! 


North Western India. j j 

Kootnee. A {rlazod cotton chintz. Stripes of various 3 18 j 0 2\\ 0 8 0 

colours and widths. In pretty general use. j 1 


570 Glazed cotton. Sti'ipo.s of various widths and colours, prin- — ) 0 11 

cipally crimson, green, and yellow. i 1 

571 Khoodhauf. A. Silk. Light texture. Small pattern of 1 0 ; 0 29 0 4 6 

nngulated stripes in white silk on a figured green ground. i I 

A. 11. B. Similar material and pattern, the figured ground being 

brown instead of green. j [ 

572 Cotton or chintz. Glazed. Stripes of a chequered pattern — ' 0 20 i 

A. in green, yellow, and red, with plain central stripe of ' 

green in a yellow groumt; and a Hashed red figure in 

rows between the .stripes. i j 

572 Ditto. Glazed, lied ground, with an inch stripe con- 

B. sisting of a small figured centre enclosed Avithin blue : 

stripes. I ; 

57.‘1 Nauhrr, Cotton. Plain green tAvilled material - - — 0 14 — i 

574 . Gooihuddrtn. Striped silk in various colours, blue, green, O 32 , 0 25 — 1 0 3 11 

j yellow, purple, t&c. Border a green stripe with white i ’ 

! imd crimson lino edges. 1 ^ 1 

575 I Ktmawey, Plain yellow silk - - - - 0 30 i 0 27i — '0 2 7: 

576 I Ditto. Shot silk. Crimson warp. Yellow weft - 0 30 0 27| — 0 2 7 

577 I Ditto. Shot silk. Light blue weft. Criin.son warp - 0 30 0 27 : I : 0 2 7' r 

578 j Ditto. Plain green silk - - - - 0 30 0 27 r i 0 2 ?• r 

579 Ditto. Shot silk. Pink warp. White weft - - 0 30 0 27 h 0 2 7- 

580 1 Ditto. Shot silk. Green warp. Crimson weft - 0 .30 0 27| 0 2 7- 

581 Ditto. Shot silk. Light blue warp. Yellow weft - 0 30 0 27 r , — i 0 2 T: 

582 i Ditto. Shot silk. Dark blue warp. Crimson weft - 0 30 0 27 r j } 0 2 7 • 
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Vol. 

No. 

DeKription. 

Measurement. 

WoiRht 

of 

Piece, 

Cost. 

Tx>ngth. 

Width. 



FROM MESHED. 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. os. 

£ ». d. 

XV. 

583 

Boolbool Chrshum. Silk gauze. Small figure. Crimson 
weft, yellow warp. 

— 

0 28 

— 

— 

XV. 

584 

Boolbool Chrshum. Silk gauze. White, with amall 

diamond-shaped figure. 


0 21 

— 

— 

XV. 

585 

Boolbool Chrshum. Silk. Dark crimson weft. Green 
warp. Green diamond-shaped figure, similar to that of 
No. 584. 


0 16 


0 5 6 
per yard 

XV. 

586 

Boolbool Chrshum. Silk. Pink warp. White weft, 
forming diamond pattern similar to last example. 

— 

0 24 

— 

0 5 6 
per yard 

XV. 

587 

Flowered silk damask. Crimson ground, Avith blue flower 

— 

0 1(5 

— 

— 

XV. 

588 

Silk, Figured stripes (small damask pattern) in blue, 
green, orange, yellow, white, 8«c. 

— 

0 20 

— 


XV. 

589 

Flowered silk damask. Pink warp, flowered in weft with 
yellow silk. 


0 18 



XV. 

590 

Flowered yellow silk damask. Shaded figure 

— 

0 18 

— 

— 

XV. 

591 

Flowered crimson silk damask. Shaded figure 

— 

0 18 

— 

— 

XV. 

592 

Silk, with figured stripes. Bright yellow ground ivith 
stripes of crimson floAvers, enclosed within faint lines of 
blue. 


0 24 



XV. 

593 

Silk. Same pattern as last sample, but on a white ground 

FIIOM HERAT. 


0 24 



XV. 

594 

ZTbra or Shnlwal. Figured silk cloth. Pine and floAver 
pattern in colours on green ground (ShaAvl pattern). 
Used for Choyas and other garments. 


0 25^ 

— 

0 10 0 
j)er yard 

XV. 

595 

Ditto, ditt(», ditto. Pattern; flower and foliage 

scrolls on a dark blue ground. 

— 

0 2.H 

— 

0 JO 0 
per yard 

XV. 

596 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. Scroll an«l lloAver striped pattern ; 

prevailing ground colour crimson. 

““ 

0 25^ 

— 

0 JO 0 
per yard 

XV. 

597 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. Angulated stripes of pino and 

flower pattern in colon i-s ; prevailing ground colours 
green and crimson. 


0 2b\ 


0 10 0 
per yard 

XV. 

598 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. A flowered pino pattern in 

colours on cidmson ground. 

— 

0 25i 

— 

0 10 0 
per yard 

XV. 

599 

Atlas. Satin surface, plain. Crimson silk Avarp, and red 
cotton weft. 

*— 

0 29 

— 

— 

XV. 

600 

Atlas. Satin surface, plain. Black silk warp, and black 
cotton weft. 

— 

0 17i 

— 

— 

XV. 

602 

Atlas. Satiu surface, plain. Yellow silk warp, and yellow 
cotton weft. 

— 

0 28 

— 

”” 

XV. 

601 

Naukrr. Brown cotton cloth . . . - 

FROM YEZD. 


0 17 



XV. 

603 

Goolbuddan. Silk piece goods, used for trowserings. A 
small speckled yellow and blue stripe in n crimson ground. 

FROM BALK. 


0 18 

_ 


XV. 

! 604 

1 

Silk brocotle. Bright yelloAv satin surface, with small 
floAvered crimson stripes in diagonal order. 


0 29 


about 

0 4 0 
per yard 

XV. 

605 

Silk brocade. Yellow silk warp. Crimson weft. Satin 
surface. 


O 29i 


about 

0 4 0 
f)er yard 

XV. 

606 

Boodul. Figured silk : a brilliant amber colour - 


from 

0 9 
to 

0 17 


alwut 

0 2 0 
per yard 

XV. 

607 

Boodul. Silk. Rich crimson, figure somewhat similar to 
last example. 


from 

0 9 
to 

0 17 


about 

0 2 0 
per yard 

XV. 

(i 

608 

J428.) 

Boodul. Flimsy silk. Deep blue, with small itictangular 
spots. 

Y 


0 17 


about 

0 2 0 
per yard 
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No. of 


DcKcriptioD. 


Vol. 


Sample.; 


XV. 609 
XV. 610 


fioodul. Silk. Blue, damask pattern ... 
Silk. Largo pattern in flashed colours, purple, yellow, 
white, crimson, &c. Similar in pattern to tho Uddrussa 
of Bokhara, and Elacha of Sind. 


XV. 

611 

XV. 

612 

XV. 

613 

XV. 

614 

XV. 

615 

XV. 

616 

XV. 

617 

XV. 

61 H 

XV. 

619 

XV. 

620 

XV. 

621 

XV. 

622 

XV. 

623 


FROM koka:n. 

Silk /ind cotton. A ^ilk gauze with a little cotton. Striped 
pattern. 

Silk gauze. Crimson, striped pattern ... 

JJasija. Silk gauze, yellow, with faint stripes of an 
angulated pattern in white silk. 

Dasija. Silk gauze, striped similarly to last example 

FROM RUSSIA ; OBTAINED IN BOKHARA. 

Sattjoo Goal Goshen. Blue figured silk, large flowered 
damask pattern. 

Satin damask. Large figure in yellow overrunning broad 
stripes of purple, crimson, and green. 

Satin damaslL Largo flguro in yellow overrunning broad 
stripes of light blue, crimson, and green. 

Satin damask. Broad slripc.s of crimson and green, with 
a largo figure in yellow, alternating with narrow figured 
stripes of various patterns and colours. 

Satin damask. Bioa<l stripes of green and erimson, with 
figured designs in yellow silk. 

Satin damask. Broad sfripcs of purple, orange, green, 
crimson, and light blue, with large flowered figure in 
yellow running throughout. 

Satin damask. Broad stripes of light blue, green, and 
crimson, alternating with largo figured and flowered 
patterns in yellow silk. 

Woollen. Printed in bright colours. Pattern, figured 
stripes. 

Konhrr, Cotton. A kind of twilled material, light blue 
and white stripes. Stated to have been manufactured at 
Ooroos. 


Measurement. 

Weight 

Length, 

Width. 

of Piece, 

yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

0 19 

0 25 

lbs. os. 

6 0 

— 


0 28 


0 30 

0 28 

0 26 

- 

0 30 

0 26 

- 

_ 

0 30 


0 31 

0 20 


0 31 

0 20 

- 

0 31 

0 20 

- 

0 31 

0 20 

— 

0 31 

0 20 


0 31 

0 20 

- 

— 

0 33 

— 

— 

0 13 

— 


Cost. 

£. *. d. 
0 13 0 


0 1 1 ^ 
0 1 4 

0 7 0 
0 7 0 
0 7 0 

0 7 0 
0 7 0 

0 7 0 



APPENDIX 


Memorandum on the Distribution in Britain and India of the 
CoUeotions of Specimens of the Textile Manufactures of India. 

(Seo Note to Introduction, j>. 9,) 


1- The Collections in question consist of twenty sets of eighteen A'olumcs. Each 
set contains seven hundred working samples of cotton, silk, and woollen textiles of 
native manufacture, obtained from various places in India. The corresponding specimens 
in the different sets bear the same number, and all are accompanied by details respecting 
the length, breadth, and weight, &c., of the pieces of whicli they originally formed 
a part. 

2. This collection of samples affords a guide to a large class of manufactures suited to 
the Indian market which has as yet received but little attention in this country ; and it 
illustrates the principles which must be observed in the attempt to introduce designs 
which will please the tastes of a people whose appreciation of art, as applied to Textile 
decoration, is of a high order. 

3. With reference to the disposal of the work, the following remarks are submitted : — 

The original intention was that the whole of the twenty sets should be distributed in 

this country. Further consideration, however, points to the expediency of placing a 
certain number of them in India: let, because this courae will facilitate those trade 
operations between the two countries which it is the object of the work to promote and 
encourage ; and 2ndly, because it is possible that the collection may be of direct use 
to the Indian manufacturer. Whatever opinions may be entertained regarding the 
expediency of fostering the mill-system in India, there can be no doubt as to the right 
which the Indian manufacturer has to participate in a measure like the present, so 
that he may at least be placed on an equal footing with the manufacturers of this 
country. 

4. It seems to be clearly for the advantage of India that every facility should 
be given to the introduction, from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply than by hand labour on the spot. 
The many will thus be benefitedy and the hardship which may possibly fall upon the 
few will not be serious or long felt, since their labour will soon be diverted into new 
and, in all probability, more profitable channels. 

Y 2 
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5. The chief advantage, however, which is likely to attend the distribution in India 
of a certain number of the sets of Textile specimens will, it is believed, arise from 
the opportunity which will thereby be afforded to the agent in India of directing the 
attention of his correspondent here to the articles suited to the requirements of his 
constituents. It will facilitate the giving of orders in a manner which will constitute 
a safer trade operation than if the manufacturer were of his own accord to imitate 
certain examples, and then send the goods to India on speculation. For instance, 
the agent in India may call his Home Correspondent’s attention to a certain number in 
a certain volume, and ask him to send out something as like it as possible, or with 
such alterations as he may see fit to suggest. 

6. So also by the aid of this collection an agent in this country may easily order 
from India such goods as he may think would suit this market. Still further, the 
collection will show the manufacturer or merchant in one part of India the classes 
of goods produced elsewhere in India, and in the way just described give him facilities 
for making purchases. 

7. Another advantage likely to accrue from the work in question and other similar 
efforts to impart a practical knowledge of our Indian manufactures, is that wc shall 
be able to determine what productions can and what cannot be made most cheaply 
by machinery. This is a point which it is important to decide. It will probably be 
found that many of the more elaborate India patterns will have still to be produced 
by hand. 

8. It is, therefore, recommended that of the twenty sets of volumes, thirteen remain 
in this country and that seven be sent to India. 

9. In deciding what places in this country should be chosen, those scats of commerce 
more immediately interested in Textile Manufactures naturally come first, and after 
these come such places as possess Industrial Museums or other institutions calculated 
to afford the necessary protection, facilities of access, &c. 

10. The proposed distribution, as will be observed from the following list, will still leave 
some important places unsupplied. These are, however, in almost every instance situated 
near to one or other of the selected localities, and as the conditions attached to the gift 
should secure free access to the work to all persons practically interested, the disadvan- 
tage here alluded to will not prove serious. 

11. The places referred to are Belfast; Bradford*; Dublin; Edinburgh*; Glasgow; 
Halifax* ; Huddersfield* ; Liverpool ; Macclesfield* ; Manchester ; Preston* ; and Salford* 
— making, with the one retained in this Department for permanent reference, thirteen 
in ail. 


* The places uiarkod with an asterisk are those for presentation to wliich sanction has already been 
obtained through the application of their authorities. 
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12. In India I have to recommend that a set be placed in each of the following places, 
viz. : Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, the North-western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and lastly in Berar. 

13. With respect to the three last-named divisions cither Allahabad, Mirzapore, or 
Agra in the North-western Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Punjab, and Oomra- 
wutte or Nagpore in Berar, will probably be found the most suitable, but it may be 
left to the respective Governments of the divisions in question to decide on the exact 
locality. 

14. Regarding the conditions on which the gift should be presented, — the first should 
be that due provision be made for its permanent protection, and that freedom of access 
be afforded to all properly recommended and practically interested persons. 

15. The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief commercial authorities in the 
selected places, for the use not only of those connected with the district in which they 
are deposited, but of non-residents also, who can show a practical interest in Textile 
manufactures. The proposed plan of sending seven of the sets to India, diminishes the 
number of commercial centres in this country which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes the. more necessary that those which do get one should be reejuired to make 
it easy of access to agents, merchants, and manufacturers who reside in those which 
do not. 

16. This should apply also to the foreign manufacturer or agent who may wish to 
consult the collection. The interests of India require that nothing should be done 
to prevent her from receiving the benefits which may arise from competition between, 
different sources of supply, or to interfere with the extension to other countries of the 
knowledge of the manufactures and products she is prepared to sell. 

17 . It is admitted to be for the mutual advantage of India and of this kingdom 
that the most intimate commercial relations should exist between tiutm. Nothing 
will conduce to this more certainly than a full and correct knowledge of what 
India can produce and what her people want. The means of acquiring this knowledge 
these volumes furnish, so far at least as Textile Manufactures are concerned. The twenty 
sets may be regarded as twenty Industrial or Trade Museums, placed here and there in the 
two countries, and it is but a reasonable expectation that they will be extensively studied 
and consulted by the manufacturers of both. The result of this will assuredly be an 
increased interchange of commodities. The British manufacturer will learn Avhat goods 
are likely to prove saleable in India, and what he can produce more cheaply than the 
native can ; while the British merchant may find among some of the delicate fabrics of 
India, or of those which are elaborately decorated, articles which it will be profitable to 
import, because they can be made more cheaply in the East. In addition to this, in 
consequence of each set being as much as possible an exact counterpart of all the others, 
these Museums will facilitate trade operations in the way already described, and will 
enable merchants to give, and manufacturers to execute, ordern more readily and 
more accurately than they otherwise could. 
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18- In conclusion, I have now to suggest that the authorities in the selected 
districts should, previously to the actual presentation of the work, undertake as 
follows ; — 

1st. To provide for the permanent protection of the work by placing it in 
the charge of a proper and responsible person, or persons, ih a suitable 
building. 

2nd. To afford the requisite facilities for consulting the work ; subject, however, 
to the condition that under no circumstances shall any of the volumes 
be removed for purposes of exhibition or reference. 

3rd. That access to the work be given to any person bearing an order to 
that effect signed by the President, Vice-President, or Secretary of the 
Society of Arts; the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Secretaries of the 
Chambers of Commerce ,* the Chairman or Secretary of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce ; the President, Vice-President, or Secretary of the 
Cotton Supply Association ; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or Secretary 
of the Cotton Brokers Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or 
Secretary of the Liverpool East India and China Association; by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, or Secretaries of 
such other Associations for the promotion of Commerce as now exist, or 
may hereafter be formed ; and by the Reporter on the Products of India, 

(Signed) J. FORBES WATSON, 

Reporter on the Products of India to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 


India Museum, July 1866. 


Note. — The foregoing conditions having been agreed to by the Chambers of 
Commerce of Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Halifax, Liverpool, and Manchester ; by the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh ; by the Industrial Museum of Ireland 
in Dublin ; by the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution ; by the Towns of Macclesfield 
and Preston; and by the Borough of Salford for the Royal Peel Park Museum, — 
a Set of the Volumes in question has been presented to each of these places, making, 
in addition to the India Museum, attached to the Department of the Reporter on the 
Products of India, thirteen places in this country where the Work can be consulted by 
persons practically interested in the matter. With respect to the seven Sets for India: 
These, under the instructions of the Secretary of State for India in Council, have been 
forwarded for deposition in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Kurrachee, and in such 
places in the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Berar, as the respective 
Governments of the Divisions in question may decide upon. As soon as the exact 
localities have been determined by the authorities in India, intimation thereof will be 
made both in this country and in India. 
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LIST OF SAMPLES in WORK showing the TEXTILE MANUFACTURES of INDIA. 


VoL. L— TURBANS. 




Dbscbwtios.* 












Weight. 

l’ri(>e,t 







Place of Maiuiforlure, 4c. 


Name and Use. 

Material, 

Quality, &r. 









yds. ina 

yd*, ins. 

lbs. iiss. 

e t. tl. 

1 

1 

Turban 

Cotton 

l]Ic«chi>d. Common material 

15 0 

U 12 

0 A 

. . . 

Call ntta. 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. ditto 

2,3 U 

0 12 

0 12 


BImrl iKini, 34 tnllo* from 









Agra. 

S 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

0 U 

1 n 

0 IS 


l.giliore, Punjab, 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 


6 IH 

I 0 



Ditto 

S 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bli'achcd. Tliln toiturt! 

16 5 

1 n 

0 14 


Kaiigin, PunJivI). 

e 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. Fine torture 

20 0 

0 11 

0 8 


I'ssliiuen'. 

7 

Ditto - 

Ditto 


24 0 

0 12 

0 Hi 











from Caleullji. 

8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 18 

« 13 

1 2 


Hind. 

t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

llnlileoclicd. Coanio thick mntorial • 

3 18 

0 0 

0 u 


Arrscati. 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mm' ■ in India orKiigiish thread 

22 0 

0 l,3i 



Beitan-s. 

11 

Ditto 

Ditto - 


n 0 

0 13t 

0 12 


Ditto. 




No. 10. 






12 

Ditto 

Ditto 

BInncUisl. Ftiio light texture 

IT » 

0 12 

0 7 


Hiwlilarpori', I'unjab. 

IS 

Ditto - • • 

Ditto • 

Fine .... 

33 0 

0 10 



Ilyderabiid.lh'cean. 

11 

DUto 

Ditto 

Ditto . - ... 

20 a 

<) tl 



Ditto. 

16 

Ditto ■ • - 

DUto 

Unbleached 

20 0 

0 121 

0 71 


Ohimderec. 

16 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Gauze. Good texture 

21 .. 

0 0 

0 0 

U 4 8 

Miulras. 

17 

Ditto • ■ • 

DUto 

Uid)leachi8l • • • . 

21 0 

0 lOt 

0 10 


llydemiiail, Decenii. 

18 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

33 0 

0 13 

0 0 


Ditto. 

111 

Ditto 

DUto - 

DywI. Two gold otrlpes ertenil doa'ij 

10 18 

0 13 



Oodeypnro, Rnjpootana. 




centm of prliirl|ial end for four j'ards. 





20 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Colours laid on • - - 

14 0 

6 10 

0 7 











of Agm. 

21 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Scarlet. Print'd gold centre 

14 18 

0 7 

0 7 

I* 

Dido. 

22 

Ditto 

Ditto 

lU-d dye. Gold Htriiies In eeiilre an<l 
Hides thniiighoiit wliolo length. Gold 1 

13 0 ' 

« 17 

0 12 

1 . . 

llnsliturisi re, Punjab. 




atwts on 4i yard* of prindi.^ end. 






23 

Ditto 

Ditto • 


18 18 

0 0 

0 4 



21 

DUto 

DUto 

Fine trxtun* • ... 

17 18 

0 0 

0 3k 



25 

Ditto • - - 

Ditto - 

Ditto .... 

18 18 

0 8i 

0 4 j 



26 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

18 18 

0 fl 

0 4 


JiyiKxir, Hajpoolane. 

27 

' Ditto 

Ditto • 

DUto .... 

24 0 

0 11 

0 8 

!" ' ' 


28 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

17 0 

0 » 

0 3» 



20 

Ditto 

DUto 

Ditto .... 

21 0 

0 10 

1 0 5i 



30 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coarse .... 

IS 0 

0 0 

0 fli 


Rydarx't, Madras. 

31 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto 

Common material and pattern - 

12 0 

0 n 

1 0 

0 2 7* 

Pntnady Bought In Us* 
ziuir, itfadna. 

32 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto - • - 

16 U 

0 0 

0 ISi 

0 3 9 

Pomady, Madras. 

33 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

23 0 

0 12 

0 13 

0 10 9 

Madura, Madras. 

34 

Ditto 

Ditto 


16 18 

0 1(1 

0 151 

0 3 1* 

Mailnu. 

35 

Ditto • - - 

Ditto 

8<^i^ biwd coTering. Gold thread 

2 24 

2 24 

0 12 

0 13 9 

Madura, Madras. 

36 

Ditto 

Cotton, with gold 

The dye used is said to be remarkable 
for Its exoellonce. The gold thread 

26 13 

0 16 

1 Si 

4 0 * 

Ditto. 



thread. 









stripes csU'iid 12 yards down centre of 
principal end, and 4i yards of opigjslto 
ond. 10 yards are entirely ptain. 






37 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto - 

Gold stripe* down prinri|ial end for fl 
yards, the remainder plain. 

23 0 

0 12 

0 13 

2 0 « 

Ditto. 

.38 

Ditto 

SUk and Cotton 

■ 1 

20 18 

0 10 

0 «| 

0 a « 

Berhamporct Gaagatn, 
Madras. 

30 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Cotton, with crimson silk ends. Head 

8 18 

3 B 

1 11 

2 15 S 

Colmbttore, Madras. 



j 

covering, nearly square. Gold border 
on each side. 






40 

Ditto 


Deep gold borders. Ilead covering. 

1 22 

1 10 

0 61 1 


Bhiirtporc, near Agra. 



' ' i 

1 nearly square. 

1 ; 


1 




• The description given in this and the following Tables la that which originally accompanied the Bamples, and it U in some instancos laipcrfoct. For correct 
claasifleation and detaila a«o text. 

t The price* giren in Ihl* and the /oUowing Tablet represent the cost of the articles In 185*. For ftrthcr remarks on till* head ¥»foot^oU, p. 17. 
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— 
















1?! 

111 

.y 

. . 


■Whence procured. 





U. 

V 

1. 


ft * • 



Place of Hannfiteture, Ao. 


N’nmo niul U»c. 

Material. 

Quality, &c. 













yds. ins. 

yds 

ins. 

lbs. 

OKS. 

£ $. 

d. 


(t 

Mail's nnmipnt 

Cotton - - - 

Gold floiyercd border and end. Favourite 

8 ei 

1 

19 

1 

0 

8 12 

0 

Madura. Bought in Ma. 
dras. 

•12 

Ditto 

Ditto . ■ - 

Pino llKht Uaturo. Two pioees woven, z' 

Loni pises, 











as usual, in one leuKth, with a “ fan" J 
tietwueii to permit of their bethK rua- 1 

Short plees. 


IS 

» 

3 

1 10 

0 

Woopiiaraddy, Madras. 




dily soparatod. V 









41 

Ditto . 

Muslin • . 


3 0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 11 

0 

Amec, Madras. 

•U 

Ditto 


hilkin prinetpalendsaiidbonlers. Two 

UiBS ploee, 

■) 










piisses woven in one lenath, with aj 

Short 


9 

1 

8 

0 8 

0 

Salem, Madras. 




heinfC nsulily aeparatud. C 

9 9 








15 

Ditto . 

Ditto - - - 

Common texture. Two pioees woven in ^ 
one length, witli “fag” iMitweon tiij 
permit of their iiolng n-wdily bc|sv-; 
ratisi. L 

Long tnA<39, 
6 J8 


10 

1 


0 S 

0 

Gangam, Madras, 




3 ’’ 4 ' 

3 









Ditto . - - 

Two pieces woven in one length, with ( 
" fag " iH'twoen to iiermit of their bo.-< 
ing readily separatod. 

Isiag plM, 







Gangam. Bought in Ma- 
dras. 



Short piece, 

a 27 










c 

Lone pifloe. 








57 

Ditto - 

Ditto . 

(Jauxo lexluro. Ditto • ditto 

Short pless, 
2 27 

1' 

* 

0 


0 2 

3 

yuKatig, nought in Ma- 
dnw. 

•ts 

Boy's gsrtnont 

Ditto ■ • " 

Boi'dera of dilfemut colours, silk in end 

1 31 

0 

27 

0 

2i1r 

0 1 

* 

Congeveram, Madras. 

Bought In Madras. 

■lU 

Mini's Kwmoivt 

Ditto • 

Two pleees woven in one length, with ( 


) 

18 


11 



Wouzzoor, Madras. 


" dig " iM-lwi'cii to permit of their bo- ■< 


?• 1 







ing readily seistmted, 

2 '27 ’ 

3 










(■ 

Dong piMS, 








S<l 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto . . . -j 




1 

6 

0 3 

9 

JfelJoro, Madras. 

51 

Ditto . . ■ . 

Muslin 


3 0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

0 10 

e 

Anicc, Madras. 

5i 

Ditto . 

Cotton • 

Coarse tau.slin . . . . 

1 27 


9 

0 

13t 

0 3 

0 

Nngang. Bought in Ma- 
dras. 

53 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto - . - 

GiMid texture. Two iileeos woven in one ( 
leiigtii. witli “ fag " iM-twiH-ii to permit ^ 

Lone; piece, 

0 9 


j, 

1 

11 

0 8 

0 

Salem, Madras. 




of their being reailily seitarated. 

3 ‘ 0 ’ 

3 







5 5 

Ditto • 

Ditto . . . 

Two piiwes woven in one leiigi.h, with ( 
" fag ” Ix'twesin to permit of their bo- ■t 
iiig readily sc|>arated. 

i-onf piers, 

4 18 
.Short pioco, 
2 27 

}■ 

0 

1 

21 

0 2 


Congevornin. Bought in 
Madras. 





Lons |>isi». 








55 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

Ditto i 

4 27 

Short pises, 

2 27 

1- 



" 

0 5 


1 Dilto. 




C 

fxins |.l.<>s. 








50 

Ditto . 

Ditto • - . 

Ditto - - . • 

Q 27 

Short pisoe, 

2 18 

]■ 

n 


2 

0 14 

G 

B^^^mundry. Bouglit in 

57 

Ditto . ■ . 

Ditto • • - 


8 18 

1 

11 

1 

3 

i ^ * 

6 

Madura. Bought in Ma- 
dras, 

5S 

Ditto 

Ditto - • - 

Badly dyed - ... 

8 9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

0 7 

0 

Mosulipatam, Madras. 

51) 

Ditto • 

Ditto • 


4 0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 4 

01 

Myiapore, Madras. 

«(J 

Ditto 

Ditto - • ■ 


2 9 

1 

0 

0 

101 

0 2 

3 

Karikal, Madras. 

(U 

Ditto 

Cotton and Bilk 

With yellow silk check 

3 27 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 4 

G 

Myiapore, Madras. 

02 

Ditto 

Cotton 


e 0 

1 

* 

1 

El 

0 7 

9 

Coonathoor, Madras. 

0.3 

Ditto . 

Ditto - - - 


3 27 

1 3 

0 

101 

0 8 

e 

Ditto. 

05 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Pour woven tt^hor, with * fttgi ” be- 
twos'ii. 

„n,l.Pie«. 


0 

4 

0 2 

6 

Karikal. Bought in Ma- 

0-, 

Ditto 

Ditto - - - 


3 18 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 3 

0 

Pulicat, Madraa. 

00 

Ditto . 

Ditto • 


3 27 

1 

3 

0 

13 

0 2 

9 

Mgag^ Bought in 

07 

Ditto 

Ditto . . - 


4 9 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 8 

0 

Pulicat. Bought in Ma- 
dras. 

OS 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 


3 27 

1 

3, 

1 

3 

0 6 

3 

Pulicat, Madras. 

09 

Ditto • - ■ - 

Ditto - - 


7 12 

1 

2 

1 

6 

0 7 

0 

Myiapore, Madras. 

70 

Ditto • . . 

Ditto • • • 1 


8 9 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 7 

0 

M^ajjoro or St. Thomas, 

71 

Ditto 

Ditto . 


S 9 

1 

4 

0 


0 2 

0 

Couiiatlioor, Madras. 

72 

Ditto 

Ditto • 


6 27 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 a 

0 

Ditto. 

T'l 

Ditto - 

Ditto . . 


3 18 

0 

34 

0 

9 

0 2 

71 

Ditto. 

1 71 1 J)1U0 

Ditto • 


0 18 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 a 

7» 

Kumool, Madras. 

75 

Ditto 

Ditto - 


S 2S 

1 

4 

1 

7 

0 8 

3 

Gangam, Madras. 


Ditto . 

Ditto • . . 


S 0 

1 

3 

0 

»*! 

0 1 

S 

CundMXXira, K. Cansua. 


Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Dnblcwched thread 

8 9 

1 

5 

1 

10 

0 2 

4i 

Vencatagorry, Madras. 

7s 

Ditto 

; Ditto . - - 


2 13 

0 

27 

0 

7 

0 1 

G 

Mangalore S. Canara. 

79 

1 Boy's gamcnt 

1 Ditto 

Very common .... 

1 3 

9 

10 

0 

2 



Bickul. N. Canara. 

80 

Man's Koniiant . . 

, Ditto - 


fi 9 

1 


8 




Coimbatore, Madras. 
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GARMENTS FOR MEN, &c. 




Dbsckiftiqs 






Wheiiee pmetired. 


Xuno uid Uie. 

Material. 

QiAlity, kc. 



W Igl 


Pisco of Msimikeluro Ac. 


Man’s garment or " Loongee * 

Silk . 



I'lnjtlr tttiNNB 
0 

»)«. oaa. 

0 141 

e 1. d. 

Bhawulpore. 

Hi 

Ditto 

Ditto - . - 

bonliT on one side; two of tlu<M< 
aridtha being sewn together Airm the 
Complete scarf. 

This, unlike the previous one, is woven 
In one piece, with a tiordrr on each 
side, same as in pattern. 

With sllvor thread introduced in ends • 

3 10 

1 16 

1 4J 


Jhelum, l*unjsb. 

83 

Ditto 

Ditto • . . 

6 24 

1 14 



Hawul Piudoe. 

84 

Ditto - ■ - • 

Ditto 



•tnirit ploMi 
0 

0 91 


Illiawulpore, 

63 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

coloured silk border on one aide; the 
two widtha sewn together Ibnu the 
complete scarf. 

Gold lace border and ends ... 

3 34 

1 12» 

7 19 71 

lialiuro, Punjab. 

83 

Ditto 

Cotton and ailk . 

Gold lace border and gold and silk ends 

7 16 

1 18 

1 I 

1 12 0 

Jlielnm, I'uiijab. 

87 

Ditto .... 

Silk 

Gold lace Itordcr and ends 

3 18 

1 14 

1 u 

4 0 0 

Gao<lu|Mire, Ptiniub. 

88 

Pieco to form a scarf or 
" Loougoo." 

Ditto • - . 

Gold thread in pattern, but no eperlal 

6 15 

0 31 

1 3| 


liliawulpuro. 

80 

Man’s garment or" Loongeo" 

Ditto 

Ctold border and ends 

4 8 

1 18 

1 8k 


Ditto. 

00 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . 

Gold thread in ends .... 

7 0 

1 14 

1 I.3J 

2 0 0 

Uiittsls, G(Kxliu|ioro. 

01 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7 5 

1 20 

1 141 

4 0 0 

Ditto. 

93 

Ditto 

Silk and Cotton 

Yellow silk border . . . . 

4 7) 

1 18 

1 It 


Uyaeral)a<l, Sind. 

93 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 

Silk border snd ends .... 

4 0 

1 20 

2 0 


Ditto. 

94 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . . 

Silk In ends .... 

0 to 

1 6 

1 I 

0 13 0 

Rsneepom, Sind. 

9S 

Ditto 

Cotton 

Silk borders, and silk in ends • 

6 24 

1 8 

8 4 


Kohat. 

90 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

4 0 

1 17 

1 6k 

0 12 0 

Lclah, Punjab. 

07 

Ditto 

Ditto 

W’lth ailk in ends • • 

10 0 

1 1 

1 12 


Kolutt. 

98 

Ditto .... 

Ditto • • - 

With silk in borders and cuds . • 

3 9 

1 8 

1 8 

0 11 0 

Nurra|>ore, Sind. 

99 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

With ailk in ends 

3 0 

1 * 

1 1 


Kohat, Punjab, 

100 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto 

; With eolourod border and ends 

6 28 

0 32 

1 2 

0 4 0 

Hhikar)>ure, Klini. 

101 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . . . 

Silk iKirdcrs and silk in ends 

8 7 

1 8 

0 Hi 

0 4 10 

Pliid Dadun Khan, Punjab 

103 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Figured coloured borders and ends 

6 4 

I 29 

3 6 

0 4 7 

NurmiKjre, Sind. 

103 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . 

Coloured border and ends 

4 17 

1 8 

1 16 


Kohat. 

104 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Silk borders and ailk bi ends 

3 22 

1 10 

1 3 

0 11 8 

Lahore, Punjab. 

105 

Ditto 

Ditto - . - 

Common pattern, coloured border, and 

6 12 

t 4 

1 14 

9 0 0 

1 Shikartxire, Sind. 

106 

Han’s garment or " Dboteo ’’ 

Ditto 

Silk figured border ... 

3 22 

I 8 

0 111 

0 6 0 

t 

Surat, Bombay. 

107 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Silk border 

4 9 

' 1 2 

0 13t 

0 4 0 

Ditto. 

108 

Hsa’sgarmont or" Loongeo” 

Ditto 

Silk borders 

2 2 

I 6 

0 8 

0 4 0 

Ditto. 

109 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . • - 

Coloured borders - ... 

2 9 

1 8 

0 8i 

0 10 

Ditto. 

no 

Ditto 

Ditto . . • 

Dilto 

4 8 

1 5 

0 121 

0 1 7k 

Ditto. 

111 

Ditto .... 

Ditto - - 

Coloured borders and ends 

2 30 

1 18 

1 7 

0 7 S| 

Nurrspore.Siiid. 

118 

Ditto 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto .... 

2 82 

1 10 

1 0 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

113 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto - ... 

2 27 

1 14 

1 7 

0 4 0 

Hhikarpore, Sind. 

114 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . . 


2 r 

1 14 

1 14 

0 9 9 

Murrapore, Sind . 

115 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . - - 


2 28 

1 22 

2 1 

0 15 4k 

Ditto. 

116 

Ditto .... 

Ditto • . 


2 84 

0 26 

2 1 

0 0 9 

Ditto. 

117 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . 


4 18 

1 22 

1 4 

0 4 6 

Lorxliaoa. Punjab 

118 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 


2 12 

1 4 

1 12 

0 6 0 

Baneepore, Sind. 

no 

Ditto .... 

Ditto . • - 

Coloured ends .... 

2 27 

1 20 

1 6 

0 It 0 

Ditto. 

120 

Ditto 

Ditto - . 


3 11 

1 10 

2 t| 

0 8 6 

Shtkarpore, Sind. 


( 8428 .) 
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Vol.4. 

GARMENTS FOR MEN, &c. 



DMCWPTioir. 


w 


Weight. 


Whence procured. 


.Vam« an.l Uw. 

M 

lerial. 


Quality, ftc. 







Place of Kanufketure, 4c. 

1»1 

Man’i Kftnnmit ■ 

Cotton 





yda. ins. 

S lU 

1 10 

lbs, ozs. 

1 13i 

fi «. d. 

0 2 0 

Shlkarpore, Sind. 

122 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Coloured borden and endt 


t 27 


4 

1 4 

0 1 11 

Ditto. 

123 

Man'« puincnt, " Dhoteo,” 

Ditto 



Ditto - 


4 21 


1 

0 121 

0 2 6 

Calcutta. 

12t 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


s so 


S4 

0 181 

0 18 

Surat, Bombay. 

12.’. 

" "f “oiuf, m»n'* g»r- 

Ditto 





8 0 


18 

1 5 


Sylhet. 

12A 

Dilto 

Ditto 





2 18 

1 

0 

1 S 


Caohar. 

127 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Pink ntripod bordon and ends 


8 0 

1 

2 

1 14 

0 2 0 

Shlkarpore, Sind. 

123 

VmmI nil a w&iat cloth, 

“Dhotec." 

Mtulin 



Pino pattern acrous each end 


S 0 

1 

0 

0 61 


Kathamandoo, Nepal. 

120 

" or loaif, itttn's gar- 

Cotton 





4 SO 

1 

8 

1 0 

0 6 0 

Shlkarpore, Sind. 

130 

nitto 

Mtto 



Pattern printed on rod ground 


2 8 

1 

0 

0 41 

0 10 

Surat, Bombay. 

1,1 

“ Rooncc,'' inittcrial iwcd for 
for troutora fur both Kjct. 

Rllk 





« IT 

0 

28 

0 i8 

0 13 101 

Deyra Tshmail Khan, 
Punjab. 

132 

Ditto 

Cotton . 





2 32 

0 

18 

0 61 

0 3 0 

Shlkarjwro, Sind. 

183 

Ditto 

Cotton 





8 83 

« 

17 

0 4 

0 2 3 

Surat, Bombay, 

18« 

Ditto 

Ditto 



With ailk border 


I) IS 

0 

81 

1 S 

Oil) 0 

Lahore, Punjab. 

183 

Ditto 

Ditto 





2 SO 

0 

18 

0 4 

0 8 0 

Sliikarporo, Sind. 

184 

Ditto 

Ditto 





7 81 

0 

21 

0 14 

0 2 0 

Surat, Bombay. 

187 

Ditto 

Ditto 



PTarrow coloured border 


7 0 

0 

22 

0 14 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

1,3S 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto .... 


IS 28 

0 

20 

1 6 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

ISO 

Ditto 

Ditto 





8 84 

0 

18 

0 61 

0 2 0 

Bbikarpore, Sind. 

110 

Ditto 

Ditto 





3 8 

0 

18 

0 81 

0 2 0 

Surat, Bombay. 

141 

Ditto 

Cotton and Silk 


With border ... 


6 23 

0 

21 

0 12 

0 4 0 

Rutul Mudpore, Pmijab. 

142 

Piece good! 

Cotton 



In imitation of Englbh moleskin 


9 20 

0 

26 

3 B 

0 12 lot 

Loodiant, Punjab. 

143 

Ditto, for pantaloona • 

Ditto 





8 0 

0 

28 

1 3 

0 1 6 

Ditto, 

IM 

Ditto 

Ditto 





2 24 

0 

23 

1 Si 

0 16 

Ditto. 

143 

Ditto - 

Ditto 





8 0 

0 

25 

1 B 

0 16 

Ditto. 

140 

Ditto 

Ditto 





7 0 

0 

27 

1 101 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

147 

Ditto 

Ditto 





S 0 

0 

26 

1 8 

0 1 6 

Ditto. 

148 

Ditto 

Ditto 





8 2 

0 

27 

1 71 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

119 

Ditto 

Ditto 





8 0 

0 

25 

0 111 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

IMI 

Ditto 

Ditto 





6 4 

0 

25 

1 81 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

151 

“ I'alomporo" or bed coror 

Ditto 



Printed pattern 


8 IS 


24 

1 


Futtygurh, ^ngal. 

152 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


8 12 


81 

1 01 


Ditto. 

133 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


S 18 


86 

0 151 


Ditto. 

154 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


« 0 


7 

1 11 


Ditto. 

155 

Ditto 

IHtto 



Ditto 


8 0 


84 

1 1 


Ditto. 

150 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


4 21 


18 

1 4 

0 4 0 

Sbikarpore, Sind. 

157 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto . - 


5 0 


18 

1 15 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

153 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Diaper pattern with pink bordsrt and 
end*. 

4 S3 


18 

1 15 

0 IS 0 

Hoshyarpore, Pnitiab. 

159 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Blue borders and ends 


4 7 

1 

IS 

2 8 


Loodiana, Punjab. 

100 

Ditto 

Ditto 





3 8 

1 

23 

1 8 

0 9 6 

Haaara,Pui\iab. 
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VoL. 6. 

GARMENTS FOR WOMEN. 





DMCEiPTioir. 








Wbcec ,,r.K.ur,Hl. 














Xuneand Uie. 

Material. 

Quality, do. 








IMaco of ManuAictun', i,c. 






yds. Ins. 

ds. ins. 

lbs. 

oas. 

e s. 



161 

Wonuui'i Garment - 


Silk and gold thread - 

Dot'p (loworiHl rnd, has sis small pitU'O 
at iipisT part, ami four lanni uni's 
hoiow. iiolil tnmal Itonli'r I'xteiids 
for only 2 yanls IS ini'lii>s. thn n'luaiii- 
Ing iiortloii and op|KMlU> border iMilug 
of plain silk. 



1 7 


8| 

4 lU 


Taiynrc. Bought In 
Madras. 

162 

Ditto 


Cotton and uUk 

Gold in bonli-r cstonds for 2 yards. Uio 
remainder Isdugof plain silk. 

V 

0 

1 d 


• 

1 5 


Ditto. 

163 

Ditto - 


Ditto 


7 

0 

1 0 

1 

5 

0 4 

0 

Msdrns. 

16t 

Ditto 


SUk • - - 

Principal end worked with gold - 

8 

18 

I 12 


IS 

3 10 

4 

llorhsmiKira in Gangain, 

Mailras. 

166 

Ditto 


Cotton 

With silk in principal end • - > 

7 

27 

1 2 

1 

2 

0 12 

6 

Mulrns. 

166 

Ditto - 


Ditto 

Ditto 

0 

18 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 5 

9 

Sydaiiat, Madras, 

167 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Willi a little silk in principal cud 

<1 

27 

1 2 

1 

51 

0 4 

0 

Mmlras. 

168 

Ditto . 


Ditto 

With silk in bonlcrs 

8 

0 


1 

11 

1 6 

0 

Giuigsin, Mmlras. 

166 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Silk ill prinrlital ond. Rordera two 
dilfereiit iMloiirs. 

7 

9 

1 a 

1 

13 

0 7 

6 

MylsiHire, llimglit in 
Msiiras llar.asr. 

170 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. Whito Klrlpi<s In Isxly of 
piiKe. *1 yards in leiigtli. 

7 

27 

1 2 

’ 

7 

0 12 

0 

Oiiddniore. Ihniglil in 
Mmlras Usxasr. 

171 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Silk in borders and end - 

« 

0 

I 9 

1 


0 13 

0 

Msiigtilore. Bought ill 
Madras lltxaar, 

172 

Ditto • 


Ditto 

Silk In Winlers and ends. Gold in prin- 
elpsi end. 

7 

27 

1 6 


n 

1 1 


Trlcblnopoly. Ibniglillii 
Msilriu lliir.iuir. 

173 

Ditto 


Ditto 

With silk and gold in end 

7 


1 (» 

1 

3 

0 10 

0 

Conda|K>re, S.CaiiHra. 

17* 

Ditto • 


Silk • • • 

With din'p borders and ends 

H 

0 

1 3 

1 

6 

1 5 

» 

Tanjori', Madras. 

175 

Ditto 


Ditto 

TwilleiL Ortiameiital iKirder and cud • 

8 

0 

1 7 

1 

4 

1 1(1 


Cimiliaciiniiin, Mmli-as. 

176 

Ditto ■ 


Cotton 

Silk in end . - - - . 

7 

0 

1 0 

9 

n 

0 11 

0 

Mad ms. 

177 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Common material 

7 

27 

1 .3 

* 

7 

0 5 

« 

Vi'iilniiolbun. Bought in 
Madras, 

178 

Ditto 


Ditto - 

Silk stripes in principal ond 



0 31 

0 

u 

0 13 


Coiiibmiinum. Bought In 
Mmlras. 

179 

Ditto • 


Ditto 

Silk in principal end. Stripos in Issly 
of nii>co run aliuul 4| yards, and then 

7 

27 

1 2 

‘ 

7 

1 

6 12 

* 

Ciiddslore. Bought in 

Mmlras. 

180 

Ditto 


Ditto 


8 

9 

1 0 

2 

0 



Coimhalum, Madras. 

181 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ilordcrs of ciilferont oulours 

7 

» 

1 4 

1 

8 

0 5 

3 

Poiidirhcrry. Bought in 

Madras. 

182 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Kavottrito texture 

8 

27 

1 0 

1 

3 



Aruee. Boughtlii Madras. 

183 

Ditto • 


Ditto 

Silk ill principal ond 

** 

0 

1 4 

1 

8 

0 5 

3 

Hydapat. Bought In 
Madras, 

184 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Common material 

8 

» 

1 3 

' 

It 

0 3 

0 

Ve^U^^laui. Bought In 

186 

Ditto • 


Ditto 

Strong and durable i common pattern - 

7 

» 

1 0 

2 


0 4 

3 

PoreeAniee, Bought in 
Madras. 

186 

Girl’i Garment 


Ditto - 

Common material ; favourite colour 


18 

0 27 

0 

10 

0 1 

3 

Cungeverani. Bought in 
Madras. 

187 

Woman's Garment 


Ditto 




1 0 

1 

19 

9 3 

3 

Bidlw^ Bouglil la 


Ditto 

_ 

Ditto - 




1 7 

1 

0| 

0 3 

0 

Oqigjaddy. Bought in 

188 











Madras. 

189 

Ditto • 


Uoslln - 

Narrow stripe of gold worked in end • 


M 

1 9 


* 

0 6 

9 

Gangam. Bought in 
Mmlras. 

190 

Ditto 


Cotton 

Light texture .... 


28 

1 4 

1 

s 

0 4 

1 

Arru'c. Bought In Madras. 

191 

Ditto • 


Ditto 

Common material 


27 

1 0 


e 

0 3 

" 

Vr^ti^llam. Bought in 

192 

Ditto 


Muslin 



• 

1 9 

2 

0 

0 0 

6 

Oaiigam. Bought in 
Madras. 

193 

Ditto ■ 


Cotton - 

Common material - • . . 


0 

1 U 

» 

3 

9 1 

0 

Coimbatore. Bought in 
Madnu. 

194 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Coarse 


• 

1 0 

0 

18 

0 1 

6 

Bickul.N.Canara. 

193 

Ditto . 


Ditto 

Common material ... 

6 

0 

1 0 


7 

0 1 

0 

Co^^cram, Bought In 

196 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Deep pine pattern In end • • • 


9 


1 

a 

0 3 

a 

Arcot. Bought in Madras. 

197 

Ditto • 


MosUn - 

Narrow stripes of gold in principal end 


18 

0 27 

0 

3 

9 6 

0 

Madras. 

198 

Ditto 


Cotton • 

Coarse 


30 

0 29 

1 

6 

9 8 

li 

Cuddapah. Bought in 
Madras. 

199 

Ditto • 


Ditto. Corerina for 
head and sbonUers. 

Glased ohints ... 


• 

1 14 

* 

13 



Poonary. Bought in 

Madras. 

900 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto .... 


9 

1 14 

0 

13 



Ditto. 


2 
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Vol.6. 

GARMENTS FOB WOMEN. 



DBaCRIFTIO*. 





Whence proonred, 


N« 

mo uid Um<. 

Material. 

Quality, te. 





Place of Hanufkctnre, Ac, 

201 

Employe 
Into Ik 
(•» n«i • 
gnrmon 

for mtklnit up 
jdicflo or J*o2ot!i 
cholowi." wom»n’« 
t. 

Silk 

With gold bordor 

jrde. ins. 
4 27 

^ u 

lha. oia. 

1 1 

£ t. d. 

2 16 0 

8attara,Deecan. 

202 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto - - - - • - 

4 0 

0 354 

0 11 

3 16 0 

Ditto, 

203 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

4 23 

1 1 

1 0 

4 0 0 

Ditto. 

204 

Ditto 


Ditto . 

Ditto 

4 21 

1 0 

0 144 

4 0 0 

Ditto. 

20S 

Wom»n'» 

garment 

Ditto 

With wide bordera and deep gold 
flowered end. 

8 20 

1 124 

1 44 

8 10 0 

Nagpore, Bcrar, 

200 

Ditto 


Bilk and a little cotton 


8 32 

1 04 

1 7 

2 2 0 

Ditto. 

207 

Ditto 


Bilk and ootton gauao 


0 8 

1 9 

1 34 

2 18 0 

Ditto. 

208 

Ditto 


Cotton and lilk 


4 28 

0 34 

0 8| 


Benares. 

209 

Ditto 


Bilk and cotton 

ThU aample. unlike the m^orlty of aueh 
artirlea of apparel, la without any 
apocial omaniunt in the enda. 

0 26 

0 30 

1 94 


Ditto. 

210 

Ditto 


Ditto 


7 SO 

1 0 

1 IS 

16 0 

Bcigaum, 42 mUea N.W. 
orDhanrar. 

211 

Ditto 


Cotton with allk 


7 32 

1 5 

1 134 

on 0 

Ditto. 

212 

Ditto 


Bilk 

A little gold thread in principal end - 

9 16 

1 6 

2 0 

3 8 D 

Ditto. 

21S 

Ditto 


Cotton 

Bilk in bordera and enda 

8 17 

1 8 

2 3 

1 0 0 

Ditto. 

214 

Ditto 


Ootton and allk 


8 0 

1 6 

1 14 

I 0 0 

Ditto. 

215 

Ditto 


Ditto 

. 

4 16 

1 S 

0 11 

0 4 0 

Bunt, Bombay. 

21fl 

Ditto 


Ootton • • 

Deep allk bordera and enda 

8 18 

1 10 

2 2 

2 16 0 

Bcigaum, 48 miles N. W, 
of Dharwar. 

217 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Deep allk bordera and silk In enda 

8 18 

1 10 

2 5 

0 18 0 

Ditto. 

21S 

Ditto 


Silk 

Gold thread in bordera and ends 

3 44 

1 13 

0 9 

0 18 0 

Bombay. 

21B 

Ditto 


Bilk and cotton 


7 27 

1 9 

9 4 

ISO 

Belgaum, 48 mllci N.W. 
or Dharwar. 

220 

Ditto 


Cotton 


5 16 

1 9 

1 2 


Oya, 280 milea N.W. of 
Calcutta. 

221 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Bordera of dlflbrent coloura, one aide 
being red, the other tilue. 

4 22 

1 22 

0 11 

0 3 0 

Calcutta. 

222 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Narrow atripe In prineipal end, pattern 
inaortod "croaawaya. 

3 0 

0 23 

0 3 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

223 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Narrow white atripe In both enda 

3 32 

0 26 

0 54 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

224 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto .... 

3 22 

0 20 

0 64 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

225 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Pattern Inaortod **rroatara]ri,‘’ ahowlng 
full width and bordera. 

3 18 

0 30 

0 6 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 

226 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Pattern aampio inaerted oroaaways, 
shewing one bordor narrow and too 
other broad. 

3 18 

0 20 

0 64 

0 10 

Ditto. 

227 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Narrow atripe in each end 

4 27 

1 3 

0 11 

0 3 0 

Ditto, 

228 

Ditto 


Ditto 


4 33 

1 2 

0 IS 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 

229 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Pattern uniple inserted erotowan. Nar- 
row red atripe in prindpal end. 

2 27 

0 23 

0 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

230 

Ditto, for prttiooit iklrti 

Ditto 

The tample eitended ahewa one half of 
the whole length of pleoe, which when 
complete ii out In two at the oentre, 
and Joined at the aidea to form a skirt 
The other half ia similar to the one 
tbown. 

2 16 

0 23 

0 64 


Pegu. 

251 

Ditto 


Ditto . 

Ditto .... 

2 12 

0 234 

0 6) 


Ditto. 

233 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto - • * • 

2 8 

0 22 

0 6) 


Ditto. 

233 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto . . . . 

2 8 

0 24 

0 64 


Ditto. 

234 

Ditto 


Ditto 

With embroidered ailk borders. The 
piece is rut at the hadf length, and 
Joined at aidea to form skirt 

1 28 

0 26 

1 1 


Sylhet. 

235 

Ditto 


Ditto 

the other with white silk. The pleoe 
b cut across at centre and Joined at 
■tdea to form a akirt 

1 SO 

0 23 

1 1 


Ditto. 

230 

Ditto 


Ditto 


5 11 

0 20 



EMbamaadoo, Nepnl. 

237 

Ditto 


Ditto 


B 0 

0 SO 

2 0 


Ditto. 

238 

Ditto 


Ditto 


5 0 

0 SI 

1 9 


Ditto. 

239 

Ditto 


Ditto 


4 23 

0 28 

1 11 


Ditto. 

210 

Ditto 


. Ditto 


5 0 

0 28 

1 10 


Ditto. 



VoL 7. 

MUSLINS, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED. 




Dgsourrioii 

















wo. 

Name and Vie. 

MatcriaL 


Length. 


VielghtL 

IMce. 

Place of Manafooture, Ao. 


Quality. Ac. 










ydi. lufc 

ydi.'lua 

U>L uu. 

£ t.d. 


su 

"Abimwan” or '* Running 
Water," for dreaaea. 

Muilln • • 


Plain 

20 0 

1 9 

0 7t 

6 4 0 

Dacca, Btngal. 

Stt 

“ drear AU." for dreenee, Ao, 

Ditto 


Ditto. Fine quality 

to 0 

1 0 

0 4| 


Ditto. 

S43 

“ Shubnam " or “ Evening 
Dew," for dnieaee. 

Ditto 


Ditto. Fine material 

19 14 

0 84 

0 6i 

8 4 0 

Ditto. 

241 

“ Tunieb," for dreaeea 

Ditto 


Ditto. Fine quality 

21 8 

1 0 

0 ll» 

8 0 0 

Ditto. 

iU 

“ Nyaneook,” for necker- 
chlefli, Ac. 

Ditto 


Ditto. Ooo«l quality ... 

19 18 

1 7 

1 tl 

4 0 0 

Ditto. 

m 

" Jungle Khaaaa," for 

Ditto 


Ditto. Ditto ... 





Ditto. 


droeaee.A<j. 









247 

"Dooreoa," for chlldren'a 

Ditto 


Striped .... 

IS 14 


0 19| 




droesei.Ae. 






248 

" Dooreoa," ohiofljr for 

Ditto 


Ditto - ... 


1 A 

0 I2i 


Radnagore. 


children'i dreaeee. 







240 

" Dooroah,” chlefljr for 

children'i dreaioi, 

Ditto 


Ditto. Pino .... 

19 0 

1 0 

0 ISt 

1 4 0 

Dacca, Bengal. 

204 

" Charkanu," for dreaeee, Ao. 

Ditto 


Check. Good quality ... 

9 21 

0 S6t 

0 18 

1 0 0 

Ditto. 

261 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

9 29 

1 9 

0 lot 

1 0 0 

Ditto, 

282 

“ Phoolkary,” for droeeei, Ao, 

Ditto 


Strlpd and Flowora ... 

18 IS 

0 28 

0 14i 


Gwalior. 

288 

" Jamdanoo," for droaiei, Ao. 

Ditto 


Figured in the loom. Very fine quality 

U 20 

1 0 

0 18| 

8 18 0 

Dacca, Bengal. 

284 

" Jamdanoo," for drcieee, Ae. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

10 0 

0 81 

0 n 

3 18 0 

Ditto. 

268 

" Chlkan work," for drowci 

Ditto 


Embroidered in diagonal itripea of 
liowori. 

10 0 

0 84 

1 0| 

4 0 0 

Ditto. 

284 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Embroidered flower pattern. Good 

10 0 

9 88 

0 Ml 

3 18 0 

Ditto. 





quality. 






287 

Ditto • 

Ditto 


Embmldored. Diagonal itripca and 

10 9 

1 0 

1 8 

4 9 9 

Ditto 




flowon. A ftne example* 






268 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Embroidered. Of One quality 

10 0 

1 0 

0 91 

8 18 e 

Ditto. 

260 

Ditto • 

Ditto 


Ditto. ditto 

« 14 

0 83 

0 111 

3 18 0 

Ditto. 

2.’.0 

“ Bootoc," for dreeaca 

Ditto 


Ditto, with crimson apota 

10 0 

1 0 

0 Ml 

1 10 0 

Ditto. 

241 


Gold cloth 


Plain .... 

2 81 

0 24 

0 8 

1 14 0 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

243 


Sliver cloth 


Ditto .... 

2 SI 

0 281 

0 81 


Ditto, 

243 


Goldcloth • 


With red illk itripei 

2 88 

0 24t 

0 8{ 


Ditto. 

244 


Silver cloth 


Plain • .... 

» » 

0 22i 

0 11 


Ditto. 

248 


Gold cloth 


With green fUk itripei 

2 0 

0 28 

0 4 

i*ia"‘o 

Ditto. 

204 


Silver cloth 


With crimion lilk itripei 

2 38 

9 24 

0 61 


Ditto. 

267 


Ditto 


Plain 

1 4 

9 881 

0 41 


Moonhedabad, Bengal. 

248 


Gold cloth . 


Figured 

1 9 

9 28 

0 61 


Ditto. 

249 

. 

BUver cloth ■ 


Ditto .... 

1 1 

0 81 

0 61 


Ditto. 

270 


Gold cloth 


With gold and beetle wing embroidery . 

2 22 

0 20 

0 01 


Hadrai. 

271 


Mualih 


Printed with gold flowers . • 

9 27 

1 28 

1 0 


Jeypore, Baipootana ilatot. 

272 

For imall learfSi 

Ditto 


Printed with lUver. Piece ineomidete • 

0 S3 

1 6 

0 8 

0 4 6 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

278 


Ditto 


Ditto Ditto 

0 88 

1 7 

0 8 

0 4 4 

Ditto. 

274 

For making women’! bodtoee 

Ditto 


Worked in gold flguroe 

1 4 

1 0 

0 8 


Madnu. 

275 

"Kinoob” - 

SOkgaaie and gold 


Diagonal itripea and flowen of gold on 
a mauve ground. 

4 29 

0 84 

1 41 

. . . 

Benmn. 

274 

To make np into icarfo 

Xualln . 


Embroidered. Diagonal atripea and 
floweri in gedd and beetla wing. 

9 n 

1 3 

1 11* 


Hadraa. 

277 


Ditto 


Smbroiderid in gold, Ae. • - * 

1 19 

1 18 

0 IS 


Ditto. 

278 

For icarli and bead oorer- 

Ditto 


ambioidered in gold atari and flowen . 

2 2 

1 8 

0 01 

5 0 0 

Ditto. 

tagi. 

Ditto • 


Zmbroidecedtngoid,Ao. Finapattern. 

S 7 

1 U 

0 8i 

7 10 4 

Ditto. 

279 


• 


Very rich. 






280 


Ditto 


Deaf pattern, embroidered In gidd 

2 8 

1 8 

0 Oi 


Ditto. 
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VOL. 8. 


MUSLINS, CALICOES, AND OTHEB PIECE GOODS. 



1 DlOClirTlU.V. 

Length. 

width. 

Wsight. 

Prioe. 

Whence procured, 





Place of Hauulhoture, Ac. 


Nsnio tiid Uw. 

Material. 

Quality, do. 










yds. ins. 

yds. ins. 

lbs. OSS. 

£ t. d. 



'• IJotirw*" 

Striped mukllii 

tJnlilrachud, Goarmi. Four piM»a (a 
yariU 22 inches isichl woven in c«io 
limjtth and connected by a (kR Flalu 

14 18 

0 80i 

2 2 

0 3 6 

Nigpore,Berar. 


Oliorkaiia " 

MuaUn 

Check pattern. Unbleached. Coarse. 
Four pii!c<.a of S yanU 22 Inches eaoh, 
woven in one length and oounueted by 
a tag. Plain ends. 

14 18 

0 24i 

3 Ot 

0 3 6 

Ditto. 

3S3 

" Doonna 

Ditto 

Htrlpod. Narrow Rold stripe in end 

14 0 

0 5fli 

0 10} 

1 IS 9 

Chundaroe. 

■iSi 

"CliuiMor, a oovcrlli)? for 

Ditto - 

Plain, Finn ((Uallty, Narrow gold 
stripe in end. 

14 0 

0 SOi 

0 lOj 

113 0 

Ditto. 

2S5 

"(;iiarkaiift" 

Ditto 

Check pattern. Superior quality. Quid 
atri|>o in end. 

14 1 

0 311 

0 m 

1 18 « 

Ditto. 

•J8« 


Ditto 

Plotn .... 

IS 30 

1 2 

1 2| 

0 4 3 

Sbaliabad, Patna. 


"ClnmdiTkora" 

Ditto 

Bor(icr<>d. Ooirse 

4 18 

1 4i 

0 0 

0 2 71 

Calcutta. 


For oovfTriiig the arid 

lu't'k. 

Ditto ■ 

Bordered .... 

S S3 

1 10 

0 3i 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

28« 

■•SaiiUporixlhootoe" 

Ditto 

I'ery light. |5>lourcd (Ignred Ixirdors 
with lusaah silk worked tbereiiL 

C 52 

1 0 

0 01 

0 0 0 

Santiporo, Bengal. 

am 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 

Veiy light. ColunnsI borders and ends • 

4 18 

0 32 

0 01 

0 0 C 

Ditto. 

201 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Very light. Vncommim |iattcrn. One 
border orange and blue, tho oppoeite 
border crirosun and blue. 

5 20 

1 10 

0 0} 

0 0 6 

Ditto, 

21)2 

VVlicn cmli and twnk'r* aro 
mldod, lined for ahawli 
and toarfk. 

Cotton and silk 

KutbroldcriHl with silk flowers • 

4 » 

0 33i 

0 10} 


Dacca, Bengal. 

S95 

For Moarh and drou 

Ditto 

‘'MiH»iKn"silk. Kmbroiden'd 

4 24 

1 li 

0 12} 


Ditto. 

294 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto and cotton. Strliied 

pattern. 

4 10 

1 0 

0 8 


Ditto. 

295 

Dill.) ■ ■ • 

Ditto • 

Ditto and cotton, with pat- 

tern embroiduroU in 
Moonga silk. 

4 17 

0 33 

0 1,5} 


Ditto. 

2911 


Ditto 

" Moonga" silk. Biubroldorcd in co- 
loured outtuu. 

4 121 

0 531 

0 11} 


Ditto. 

297 

''Ourniti”tlotli 

Cotton 

Calico. 1st quality 

IS 18 

0 28 

2 12 

0 4 0 

Agni,N,W. Provlncet. 

29« 

"O may "cloth 

Ditto 

Ditto. 2d „ - • 

17 18 

0 18 

1 IS 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

299 

“flurrah" cloth 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 1st ... 

16 18 

0 51 

3 18 

0 3 C 

I’atna, Bengal. 

SIN) 

Ditto - ■ 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

12 0 

0 54 

3 0 

0 4 0 

Agra, N.W. Provinces. 

.991 

" Dhootco" cloth 

Ditto - 

Coarse calleo - • - - 

4 12 

1 0 

1 4 


Bhurtpore, Bigpootaiui 
States. 

:ioj 


Ditto 

Coarse brown oalioo. Pieoo tnoomploto. 

2 Hi 

0 28 

0 8i 


Bcuaros. 

3M 

" Gurrali cloth 

Ditto - 

Caiioa Unbloachod. Cut saoiplo only- 

U 19 

0 21 

1 0} 


Ditto. 

SOI 


Ditto 

Calioo. Conrso. A sample only - 

2 14 

1 0 

0 18 


Ditto. 

suo 

For " aaroos " (wompti'a rot- 
inonta). 

Ditto 

Coarse gauze, light Ikbric. A sample 
only. 

2 12 


0 6i 


Ditto. 

500 

'• Gurrali" c4oth 

Ditto 

Coarse, A sample only 

2 12 

0 27 

0 S{ 


Ditto. 

507 

Sailcloth 

Ditto - 

Coloured stripes of uraiige. green, and 
nsl. about one yard fhtm principal 
eniL Sample only. 

6 0 

0 22i 

4 lU 

0 2 6 

Cutoh, Bombay. 

.SOS 


Cotton piooo Rood* ' 

Check, woven in colours. Baniplo only • 

1 7 80 

0 29 

1 oi 

' 

Benares. 

309 


Ditto 

Design, ditta ditto 

8 0 

1 1 

1 10} 


Ditto. 

310 


Ditto • 

Print 

0 28i 

1 1 

1 41 


Futtygurh, N. W. Pro- 
vinces. 

,311 


Ditto 

Ditto .... 

3 SOi 

1 n 

1 4i. 


Ditto. 

312 


Ditto . 

Ditto .... 

t Sli 

1 Hi 

1 61 


Ditto. 

515 


Ditto 

Woven in rolonrs. Imitation of English 

6 18 

0 25 

1 6i 

0 3 « 

Broach, Bombay. 

SU 


Ditto - 

Ditto (plaid). Ditto 

18 0 

0 22i 

8 11} 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

513 

•' I’cshjrocr," for pottlooata 
of poorer olaaMO. 

Ditto 

Print. Fabric of English thread 

0 0 

0 52 

1 8i 

0 4 9 

Shikarporo, Sind. 

510 

Ditto • 

Plaid, woven in colours. Twilled cotton 

8 16 

0 26 

1 18 

0 6 0 

Loodiana, Punjab. 

517 


Ditto 

Chock. Bed on yellow ground 

6 £6 

0 26 

0 121 

0 3 9 

Ditto. 

ilW 


Ditto - 

Check or Plaid . . . . 

8 88 

0 24 

1 1 

0 3 9 

Ditto. 

,310 


Ditto 

IMnt .... 

6 86 

1 li 

1 6i 


Futtygurh, N. W. Pr^ 
Vinces. 

320 


Ditto ■ 

Plain cloth dyad wUh indigo • - 

8 e 

0 34 

6 li 

0 3 9 

Beqiapoor, Deccan. 
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VoL. 9. 

MUSLIN, SILK, AND OTHER PIECE GOODS. 



DncMPrjojr. 




Whence procured. 

Name and Vte. 

Uatoriai. 

1 Quality, Ac. 




Place of Manuflu'lure, *e. 




ydt. ina 

}-<la ina 

Iba. oaa. 

f #. d. 

m “gulUh" . 

Mualin . 

- Plain. Pino quality 

IS 0 

1 0 

0 0 

4 4 0 Cnditapali, Hadraa. 

322 Ditto .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. Siiporfinc quality 

16 Ifl 

1 15 

<1 1.9 

12 5 ft Arnce, Madraa. 

323 “DoorooaSoUah’* - 

Ditto 

- Striped . . . . 

10 19 

0 27 

ft 15 

0 6 0 HyihTahad, Dccrar, 







liuuKht in Madraa. 

32» - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. Oooil quality 

14 0 

1 4 

I * 

0 15 0 Amcc, Madru. 

325 “CliarXhana Sidlah” for 

Ditto 

- Cluyjk 

7 0 


1 4 


obildnm’t draNea. 







326 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - . - • 

7 0 

0 .94 

1 1 

0 5 10 Ditto. 

327 Ditto 

Ditto 

• Ditto. Pino quality 

10 0 

1 4 

0 9 

1 4 6 Ditto. 

328 Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . . - - 

1.9 0 

1 2 

I 14 

OHO Nellore, Madraa. 

329 Ditto . - . 

Ditto 

Ditto. Finoat quality 

IS 18 

1 4 

1 2 

4 11 fl Arnnc, Madraa. 

S30 . 

Ditto . 

• F no quality. Pattom worked in loom - 

IS 0 

n 32 

1 0 

18 0 Chicacola, Madraa. 

331 . . . . 

Ditto 

• Good quality. Flower pattern loom 
wroiiKht. 

16 0 

0 51 

1 3 

0 14 ft Ditto. 

332 . . . . 

Ditto 

- Coloured check 

13 0 

0 39 

1 

0 0 11 Amec, Hadraa. 

333 . . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

10 0 

0 82 

0 121 

0 10 0 Ditto, 

884 . - . 

Ditto - 

Ditto • • • • 

15 0 

1 2 

1 3» 

0 15 0 Ditto. 

335 . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

7 0 

0 80 

1 0 

0 4 ft Chlcaeole, Madraa. 

336 ■ 

Ditto . 

Ditto .... 

r 0 

0 Si 

1 0 

0 4 0 Ditto. 

337 . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

7 0 

0 32 

ft 9 

0 8 ft Amne, Madraa 

358 . - . . 

Ditto . 

Ditto • • • • 

7 18 

0 37 

ft 10 

0 8 0 Ditto. 

339 . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

7 0 

0 88 

0 15 

ft 4 0 Chleacolc, Madraa. 

340 . 

Ditto 

Ditto . - . . 

7 0 

0 32 

0 m 

0 4 0 Ditto. 

341 . . ■ 

Ditto 

* Ditto, inequality 

IS 0 

1 2 

1 5 

0 15 0 Ariiee, Madraa. 

342 . - - - 

Ditto . 

Ditto .... 

15 0 

0 .10 

1 3 

0 8 0 Chicacolo, Madraa. 

343 . ■ . . 

Ditto 

■ Culourad atripca. Very liKht texture • 

1.1 0 

1 2 

1 41 

011 0 Mellore, Madraa. 

344 Scarf, worn by Hindoo 

Ditto - 

• Printed .... 

4 9 

1 0 

0 7 

0 4 0 Trie, hlnopoly, Madraa. 

women. 







345 Ditto 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto .... 

4 18 

I 0 

0 7 

0 4 0 Ditto. 

346 Ditto - 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

4 IS 

I 0 

0 71 

0 4 0 Ditto. 

347 Ditto - - 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

4 18 

1 0 

0 61 

0 4 0 Madraa. 

348 Ditto - 

Ditto . 

Ditto .... 

4 18 

1 0 

0 71 

0 8 0 Ditto. 

349 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

4 r 

0 88 

0 6 

0 4 0 Ditto. 

850 Ditto • 

Ditto - 

Ditto .... 

4 18 

1 2 

0 61 

0 4 0 Cuddapah, Madraa. 

851 . ■ - - 

Silk . 

. Tartan - ■ 

9 0 

0 22 

0 15 

12 0 Tanjoro, Madraa. 

882 • - • - 

Bilk and ootton 

• Check 

n 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 7 0 Ditto. 

353 Worn by womni and 

Dit^ 

Ditto . • • ■ 

11 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 7 ft Ditto. 

ohDdron. 







354 • 

Bilk 

• Fine orww atrlpea 

9 0 

0 80 

0 19 

0 19 0 Ditto. 

888 • 

Bilk and cotton 

. Striped .... 

U 27 

0 22 

1 10 

0 8 6 Ditto. 

386 . • • • 

Ditto 

. Check • ... 

U 0 

0 22 

1 0 

0 9 6 ITitto. 

887 . 

Cotton - 

- Dyed. Plain 

6 9 

0 25 

0 101 

0 3 0 Coonatoor, Madraa. 

889 - 

Silk and cotton 

- Chock . • . • • 

II 27 

0 22 

1 0 

0 9 0 Tanjorc, Madraa. 

880 - 

Cotton 

. Plaid. Imitation of EngUab pattern • 

6 0 

21 

0 14 

0 4 0 Fnllcat, Madraa. 

860 • . . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

6 0 

0 22 

0 14 

0 4 0 Mylapore, Madraa. 
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VOL. 10. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS, DYED AND PRINTED. 



Descbiptiox 






Whence procured. 

Name ami U«e. 

Matorlal. [ 

Quality, Ac. 





Place of Manufacture, Ac. 

Kervhti-r, wum ou livaU and 

Cotton 

Hair dye. Sight woven In a (dcee 

yds. Ins. 
Escb, 

0 U 

yds. ins. 
Esch, 

0 38 

lbs. ozs. 

Esoh, 

0 2» 

£ t. d. 

Esch, 

0 0 8 

Coonatboor. Madraa. 


Ditto 

Fast colour*, ditto .... 

Eseb. 

0 SO 

Each, 

0 28 

Each. 

0 St 

Each, 

0 0 71 

Ditto. 


Ditto - - - 

The glaze by a ohank shell rubbed over 

Etch, 

1 0 

1 4 

Euh, 

0 8 

Each, 

0 0 71 

Ventapollum, Madiai. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

the aurftsoe. Eight woven In a pieoe. 

Ditto .... 

Kaeb. 

1 0 

Kub, 

1 8 

o^ti 


Ditto. 


Ditto - ■ - 

Ditto . ... 

Klcb, 

1 0 

E*«b, 

Eiicb, 

0 3t 

Esab, 

0 0 71 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

Eseb^ 

£a«h, 

1 4 

Kseh, 

0 81 

0 1 11 

Ditto. 


Ditto - 

rrlntod and glaied ... 

a 0 

1 0 

0 12 

0 1 6 

Arcot, Madraa. 

oovorliiK thu hi.’od and 
almiddort, 








Plix-e (tood« 

Ditto 

Driiit .... 

3 24 

1 8 

0 151 

0 2 0 

Masulipatam, Madna, 

Ditto 

Ditto • • • 

Print) coarse .... 

S HO 


1 8 

0 3 0 

Ditto, 

Ohiiita 

Ditto 

Printed^ and glazed; good pattern and 

3 27 

1 S 


0 8 0 

Ditto. 


Ditto ■ • • 

Printed, with end pattern 

* 18 

1 0 

0 16 

0 t u 

Madras, 

I'or pottioonts 

Ditto 

Print 

7 18 

I 0 

1 IS 

0 3 11 

Bellary, Madras. 

Hotjo floods 

Ditto 

Print ; good patlorn ... 

4 0 

1 6 

1 1 

0 2 71 

Fniiiiary, Madras. 

Ditto, “cliotoe." chlnt* • 

Ditto 

Print i ooarao fitbriu 

7 0. 

0 30 

1 7 

0 2 0 

Arcot, Madras. 

Ditto ditto . 

Ditto . • . 

Ditto .... 

0 0 

1 0 

2 10 

0 4 11 

Pminnry, Madraa. 

Ditto ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ - . . 

3 18 

1 8 

0 14 

0 2 n 

ilitto. 

Ditto ditto • 

Ditto • • • 

IVint .... 

3 18 

1 8 

0 14 

0 2 0 

Arcot, Madras. 

Ditto ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ . . . 

8 18 

1 8 

0 14 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

Vioco Koods 

Ditto • • • 

Ditto (imperfectly printed) 

3 IS 

1 2 

0 12 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

4 18 

1 4 

1 3 

0 3 11 

Ponuary, Madna. 

Ditto, •‘ohetoo,” chlnt j • 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . . 

3 18 

1 6 

1 0 

0 2 0 

Arcot, Madras. 

I’ieco (loodi 

Ditto 

Ditto . - . . 

8 13 

1 0 

0 12 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

l)ltl<i, “chctcc,” chliitt ■ 

Ditto . - - 

Ditto .... 

0 18 

1 0 

2 12 

0 4 a 

Ponnnr)', Madras. 

Ditto ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

6 18 

1 7 

1 12 

0 3 101 

Ditto, 

I’iccc goods 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto .... 

7 0 

0 19 

1 9 

0 3 3 

BeUaiy, Madraa. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

4 0 

1 6 

1 1 

0 2 71 

I'ounary, Madras. 

Ditto, “cliett'o," chiiitx ■ 

Ditto - ■ ■ 

Ditto .... 

8 0 

1 0 

0 18 

0 2 0 

gydapat, Madras. 

Ditto ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

6 0 

1 0 

1 8 

0 4 0 

Masulipatam, Madras. 

I’liH'o goods 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto .... 

6 18 

1 0 

1 8 

0 3 41 

Ponnary, Madras. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto j coar«o . . .■ 

8 27 

1 0 

1 12 

0 3 a 

Blasutipatam, Madras. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . . . . 

0 0 

1 0 

1 12 

0 s a 

Ditto. 

: Ditto, “chctcc," oliiuta • 

Ditto 

Ditto . . - . 

7 0 

0 29 

1 9 

0 2 0 

Arcot, Madras. 

1 Ditto ditto . 

Ditto • . • 

Ditto 

» 0 

1 3 

2 « 

0 4 a 

Ponnary, Madras. 

i I’lcco Goods 

Ditto 

Ditto . . - . 

7 0 

0 31 

1 12 

0 2 3 

Ditto. 

i Ditto 

Ditto - • - 

Ditto; coarse . - . . 

» 0 

1 0 

2 10 

0 4 a 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . . 

7 » 

0 32 

1 10 

0 2 3 

Arcot, Madras. 

r Ditto, "gudkacln>ot ” for 

Ditto ... 


4 18 

0 31 


0 2 0 

Agra, N. W. Provinoes. 

)i«lticuat.s. 








t " Chotec,'' clUitta for lining 

Ditto 

Print; coarse . . . . 

5 0 

1 4 

0 9 

0 2 71 

Arcot, Madras. 

9 Ditto 

Ditto . . - 

Ditto . . . . 

S 0 

1 4 

1 3 

0 2 a 

Ditto. 

0 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • • . . 

S 0 

^ * 

1 7 

0 2 71 

Ditto. 



1G3 


VoL. 11. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS, TOWELLINGS, &o. 



Sbscbiptios. I 





MTieno* procnriHi, 


Nuns and Uao. 

Xaterial. 

Quality, Ac. 





nace of Jlnnufai'l ure, Ao. 

m 

Gown-pi«oe 


Cotton 


Plaid pattern, Imitation English - 


yds. ina 
a 0 

yds. ins. 

0 81 

lbs. OSS. 

0 IS 

JS t. d. 

0 3 10) 

UylstKire, Madras. 

402 

Ditto 


Ditto • • 


Ditto 


3 27 

0 31 

0 13 

0 3 0 

Coonathoor, Madras. 

403 

Ditto 


Ditto ■ 




11 31 

0 82 

1 3 

0 5 6 

Tanjnre, Madras. 

40t 

Ditto 


Ditto 




fl 0 

0 81 

0 12 

0 5 0 

Cuddaliire, Madras. 

400 

Ditto . . 

. 

Ditto 


Chock pattern - 


6 0 

0 SI 

0 14 

0 4 6 

Ditto. 

400 

Ditto 


Ditto • • 


Ditto 


S 20 

0 26 

0 11 

0 2 0 

Pullcat, Madras. 

407 

Ditto 


Ditto . . 


Ditto 


3 23 

0 23 

0 14 

0 4 0 

Mylapure, Madras. 

400 

Ditto 


Ditto 




6 13 

0 25 

0 12, •, 

0 8 6 

Uaonalhour, Madras, 

lOD 

Ditto 


Ditto • 


Small cheek itattom 


6 R 

0 25 

0 12) 

0 8 6 

Ditto. 

410 

Ditto 


Ditto - - 




7 0 

0 28 

0 12 

0 3 6 

Ditto. 

411 

Ditto 


mtto 


Oliock |«ttcm 


6 no 

0 26 

0 11 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

412 

Ditto - 


Ditto - • 


Ditto 


6 0 

0 23 

0 14 

0 3 0 

riiltoat, Madras. 

413 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto .... 


6 26 

0 26 

0 IS 

0 4 6 

Teroumaly, Madras. 

414 

Ditto . . 


Ditto • • 


Ditto 


7 0 

0 26 

0 16 

0 3 0 

CcxinstbiKir, Madras, 

410 

Ditto • • 


Ditto 


Ditto. English pattern 


0 9 

0 18 

1 0 

0 3 0 

Muulipatam, Mwlrat. 

416 



Ditto ■ • 


Small check gingham 


10 27 

0 20 

1 10 

0 3 e 

Ouddalore, Bladru. 

417 



Ditto 


Ditto, good quality • 


6 0 

0 27 

1 10 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

41S 



Ditto • • 


Striped ginglmm 


10 0 

0 30 

8 3 

0 3 0 

Palamccttah, Madras. 

419 

Tabic napkin* • 


Ditto - • 


Unbleached damask 


0 21 

0 31 


IVr ileten 

0 7 0 

Madras. 

420 

Ditto • - - 


Ditto ■ - 


l>itto 


0 10 

0 10 


frr iloien 
OHO 

U'uddalore, Madras. 

421 

Ditto 


Ditto . • 


Unbleached diaper 


0 22 i 

0 22 


I’sr (loien 

0 4 6 

Ditto. 

422 

Towels - 


Ditto • - 


Unbleached huckaback 


0 30 

0 83 


I’sr ilotss 

0 IS 0 

Ditto. 

433 

Ditto . 


Ditto . - 


Bleached dungary 


0 83 

0 22 


Per Soun 

Ditto. 

424 

Table napkins 


Ditto - 


Unbloochod damask 


0 30 

0 20 


I'rr 4ninn 

0 13 0 

Masuliiutlam, Matlraa. 

420 

Towels - 


Ditto - • 


Unbleached diaper 


1 0 

0 31 


Per iloirii 

0 4 0 

Chiuglcput, Madras, 

420 

Tabic napkins 


Ditto ■ - 


Bleached diaper 


0 17 

0 17 


Per down 1 
0 2 3 

Masulipalain, Madraa 

437 

Towels - 


Ditto 


Unbleached dungary 


0 32 

0 SI 


Penloiien | 

Halciu, Madras. 

423 

Table napkins 


Ditto • - 


UnbloacIuMi damask 


0 33 

0 23 


Per <lnssn 

Broach, Bombay. 

429 

ToweU 


Ditto 


Coarse unbleaelieil huckaback 


0 S3 

0 S3 


Per dnsrn 

0 2 3 

Ditto. 

430 

Ditto (Hand) 


Ditto . . 


(Like diaper) coloured borders 


0 27 

0 23 


I'rr dosrii 

OoB, sent from Madras. 

431 

D'Oyleyi - ■ - 


Ditto 


In coloan 


0 IS 

0 13 


I'rr duirn 

U 9 U 

Madras. 

433 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto ... 


0 13 

0 13 


Per 4^'to 

Cuddaloro, Madras. 

433 

" Soojnee ” or counterpane 


Ditto 


Quilted 


2 6 

1 10 

2 4 

0 8 0 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

434 

Eng for sleepiiiK on • 


Ditto ■ • 


Sewn together In centre . 


2 3 

1 24 

6 3 


Upper Assam. 

430 

Eug"suttrinitoo" - 


Ditto 




1 83 

0 33 

3 4 

0 3 0 

Mangalore, Madras. 

436 

Ditto 


Ditto • • 




S IS 

2 30 

13 3 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 

437 

Ditto • :• 


1 Ditto - 


Sepoy regulation mg . . 


2 14 

1 4 

3 3 

0 3 0 

Palamoottah, Madras. 

438 

Ditto 


IMtto - . 




8 16 

1 0* 

2 14 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

439 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Vejy dunhle fabric 


8 SO 

1 U 

6 11 


Agra, N.!?. Provinces. 

440 

: Ditto 


Ditto . . 


Ditto 


3 30 

1 19 

8 13 


Ditto. 






VOL. 12. 




SILK AND COTTON PIEX3E GOODS. 




DiscaiPTio 

. 





Whence procured, 


N»ai« ami Uim. 

Material. 

Quality, dc. 





Place of Manufacture, do. 

» 

I’loco pimla for nialtitig up 
liilo “ CIioI(h;« ” ur c4(«(! 
iKxliiK'H for wmiii'ii. 

8ilk . 

With KoW atripea. The piece Includea 
niatcrial for alx “cholwa," separated 
by a “ fa(r " woven bctwcou. 

yds. ins. 
Eaih pises. 
0 17 

£iich i4«oa« 
U 

lbs. oxs. 

£ s. d. 
I'er iiioM, 

0 1 » 

Tanjore, Madras. 


Ditto 

DMto 

With stiver itriixis. Sixinaideoe 

0 17 

0 20 

0 1* 

0 10 

Ditto. 

4t3 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto . 

Ditto. ditto 

0 17 

0 29 

0 li 

0 19 

Ditto. 

M 

Ditto 

Ditto and Cotton - 

Coloured itripcs. ditto 

0 21 

0 19 

0 U 

0 19 

Triolilnopoly, Madras. 


Ditto - 

811k Kauao 

With gold (lowers and bordora 

0 22 

1 7 


0 13 0 

llydcrabail. Dought in 
Madras. 

4M 

For pi'ttlooatii 

CiAton and silk gauiu 


7 0 

0 28 

0 IS 

0 14 0 

Trichlnopoly, Madras. 

417 

Ditto 

Cotton and ailk 


U IS 

0 28 

0 14i 

0 10 0 

Tanjore, Madras. 

US 

"SooBoo” for trouBorlng* ■ 

Ditto 


7 II 

0 86 

0 14 

0 8 0 

Trichinopoly, Madras 

US 

"8oo«s>’‘ for Initucriiigii 
and pettiuoata. 

Ditto 


8 0 

1 0 

0 13 

0 8 0 

8yemp«ttah, Madras. 

uo 

Ditto 

Cotton 


0 0 

0 28 

0 10 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 

451 

Ditto - 

Cotton and silk 


7 0 

0 as 

0 U 

0 8 0 

Trichinopoly, Madras. 

4S;l 

"Hmwoo," uioil for trowiur* 
liiaa. 

Bilk and oolton 


11 0 

0 27 

1 9 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

45H 

■' Sooawi,” for trmii«.'riiw 
and iMiUiroata. 

Cotton • 


6 0 

1) 29 

0 15 

U 2 4* 

Coonatoor, Madras. 

464 


Ditto 

Chock. EuRlIsh patloni 

S 0 

ft 82 

2 5 

0 6 3 

Masullpataai, Madras. 

456 

TiriU fcrr traiiaeijn« - • 

Ditto 

Twill 

6 11 

0 25 

1 1ft 

ft 4 1* 

Ctuldalon', Madras. 

460 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

6 12 

0 22 

1 16 

0 2 8 

Ditto. 

467 

Pocket liandkeroUef 

Ditto 

Halil, deep borders 

0 26 

0 20 


Tsr dnien, 

0 4 8 

NcUorc, Madras. 

46H 

DllU. 

Ditto 

Ditto . ... 

0 20 

0 20 


rsr doMn, 

0 8 0 

Ditto. 

460 

"Chundcrkaiia,” muHlln ftw 
handkerohion. 

Ditto . •{ 

Without hordera ■) 

Second sort of good quality • •} 

S 0 

1 2 

0 12 

0 18 0 

Arnce, Mailraa. 

400 

Muallu 

Ditto . 

Plain; similar to Dacca mualln in Us 
softness of texturo. 

12 0 

1 3 

■ 0 11* 

0 12 0 

Hyderabad, Devean, 

iiouglit in Madras. 

401 

40j 

KorcWcfa • ■ ■ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

Coloured. Coarse • - 

Coloured borders 

lli tUe. 

« 28 

Sit eiu. 

» 27 

0 2» 

let >ir.e, 

0 26 

Sd (Ire, 

0 27 

0 20 

: ;1 
Weight of 

raugeel rise, 

0 16 

1 

Pries of elghl, 
ft 4 a 

Cundapoor, 8. Canara. 

Masullpatam, Madras. 

m 

IjOiik clotli 

Ditto 

Fine quality. Mado to order 

63 0 

1 0 

4 14 

0 0 0 

Rajnhmuudry, Madras. 

m 

Lntvr cloth. 'Watered *' I«- 

Ditto - 

Calico of good quality 

n 24 

1 0 

2 4 

10 0 

Nollorc, Madras. 

466 

Watered * lame " 

Ditto 

Haln. Coarse 

6 18 

0 81 

1 12 

0 4 0 

V ixagapatam , Madras. 

m 

" I’utijuui " cloth 

Ditto - 

Calico. Coarse quality. '‘22s.’’ 

10 » 

1 4 

2 6 

0 7 0 

Xrllure, Madras. 

407 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. ditto 

IS 18 

1 2 

4 14 

0 18 0 

Vixagapatam, Madras. 

1 

Canvaa 

Ditto - 

nieaohrd .... 

12 0 

0 80 

6 0 

0 7 0 

Nellorc, Madras. 

400 

'* Sooji'cy." ow'd for alioetinK 

Ditto 

Figured dimity, unbleached - - j 

S 0 

1 17 

1 14 

0 6 3 

Madras. 

470 

" l^injllm" cloth 

Ditto 

Coarse. Unbleached (Incompleto piece) 

86 0 j 

1 0 


0 9 0 

Vixagapatam, Madras. 

471 

"DuMKury" cloth - 

Ditto 

Cubleaclud . - lUtto 


0 15* 



Salem, Madras. 

472 

Country i'aiivna 

Ditto 

Ditto - - - - 

1» 0 

0 as 

10 U 

0 0 0 

Eajalimundry, Madras. 

471! 

"Dimpiry” cloth, .wed as 
sailoiolh. 

Ditto 


18 0 

0 23 

6 10 

0 6 0 

Salem, Madras. 

47. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coar«' .... 

11 n 

0 23 

2 8 

0 2 0 

Ditto. 

47.' 

" riilcniiHire9.'‘or bedcoyera. 

Ditto 

Cbtiitx, glased. Four woven in one 
piece. 

1 12 

1 IS 

Of four, 

1 7 

Of four, 

0 14 0 

Masulipataia, Madras. 

470 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ 

OhiiitK, unglaxed. I’rinted pine pattern 
ciida. Sew n together in oentro. 

2 9 

1 23 

0 IS 

0 1 6 

Paumodee, Madras. 

177 

i Ditto - 

Ihtto 

1 Chlntiea. unglaxed. Printed cotton • 

2 0 

1 0 

0 8 

0 13 

Masullpatam. Madras. 

47. 

j Ditto 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. IhintMl border. 

2 14 

1 U 

0 13 

0 3 0 

Ditto. 

470 

"S'.'iiicy," used os a ocun- 

Ditto 

1 Seam 14 inches firom the edge. 

2 9 

1 4 

2 0 

0 4 6 

Kumool, Madras. 

ISO 

' Diuo . . . 

imto 

' Colonreil thread 

1 

i “ ’ 

1 4 

2 0 

0 4 6 

Dltta 



You 13. 
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KINCOBS, SATINS, AND SILKS. 



1 

1 DRSCBIPTlOlr, 







X«me and XJiie. 

Matvrl*!. 

Quality. tu\ 





I’Ineo of Maiiunu'ture, Ae. 

481 

" Kinrob," undo np into 
fcarmeiiU, 

8Uk - - 

With gold flower* - - . . 

yds. Ins. 
6 9 

yd*. Ins. 
9 28 

lbs. OSS. 
9 n 

£ t. J. 

2 lA 0 

Trirhlnopu^, Madras. 

482 

Ditto - 

Satin - • 

With Htripca and flowers of gold and 
silver. 

8 6 

9 34 

9 18 

1 11 0 

Tanjoro, Madras. 

1S.8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

M’ith gold ttuwon - - - ■ 

4 27 

0 24 

0 14 

3 9 0 

TrichinuiKily, Madras, 

484 

Ditto. Used for pcttl- 
' caot». 

Silk - 

Ditto .... 

S 0 

0 27 

0 11 

2 19 9 

IHtta 

48S 

UrooiKle 

Ditto 

With flowers of wliile allk 

6 14 

9 SI 

1 8 


llyduralNut, D<>ccan. 

4S6 

“Munhroo” - 

Satin, 8Uk aurfaco, 
cotton back. 

Flowcn euibroidvrod in loom 

6 9 

0 81 

1 191 

2 9 0 

DlUo. 

487 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

a (1 

9 80* 

1 7 

2 0 9 

Ditto. 

488 

Ditto - - • 

Ditto 

Flowored widi gold and silk 

4 

9 38 

1 U 

2 2 9 

Tricliltiopoly, Msdrn*. 

480 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

FlowcnHl In gold, with silk stripoa 

4 27 

9 24 

9 14 

2 4 0 

Ditto. 

400 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Ciold Btri|)cs ... 

fl 9 

0 23 

1 8 


Ilyilurabad, Uoecaii. 

481 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dotted with gold. Striped silk - 

4 18 

0 24 

0 14 

2 4 9 

Tnnjore, Madras. 

432 

Ditto - 

Ditto . 

Flowered stripe in silk 

4 24 

0 23 

0 U 

0 U 0 

Ditto. 

438 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Colounnl Htripca ... . 

8 U 

1 0 

1 191 

0 lA n 

Ditto. 

434 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Flowered strilK'H ... 

« 80 

1 9 

1 2 

1 HI 0 

Ilvderaliad, Deeuau. 

ikmght In Mntlnu. 

403 

Ditto 

Ditto 


e 0 

9 33 

1 T 

9 10 9 

\ Taiijori', Madras. 

430 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Oolnunsl RtriiMW and flower* 

6 0 

1 0 

1 10 

0 17 9 

j Trlchliio)ioly, Madras. 

m 

Ditto 

Ditto 


A 0 

0 31 

1 4» 

I 7 0 

Jlydersimd, Deccan. 

438 

Ditto - 

Ditlo 

Varti8:oloured ami flgurod stripes 

8 0 

] 6 

i A 

9 17 9 

Trii hliiopoly, Mailrwi, 

403 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Flowered stri|ics , - - - 

8 .82 

9 ;)3i 

1 4 

1 1H 9 

Ilydrralmd. Decian. 

SOO 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Vlaln. inrik 

8 SI 

0 31 

1 2 

1 18 0 

DKto. 

6U1 

Ditto 

Ditlo 

(iriniHon, with sigiag eros* stripes of a 
lighter sliadc. 

A 0 

9 32 

1 3» 

1 10 0 

Ditto. nought In 

Madras, 

502 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Plain purplo ... 

3 29 

0 34 

0 IS 

on 9 

Trlelilnupoly, Madnui. 

503 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Crimson, wIiKo rigrjig stripes across; 
same pattern as No. 601. 

« 9 

0 88 

1 » 

0 17 0 

Ditto. 

004 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

j IUhI. with yellow dotted cross striiK) - 

5 31 

9 23 

1 2 

1 18 0 

Mydcraliod, Doccaii. 

505 

1 

Ditto 

j Ditto 

j Zhraag croHH stripe*. loD'nuxrtcd by 

1 varl|.gatul *lri|Mw li-ngthwtsi.. 

A 14 

9 341 

1 lU 

1 9 0 

Tuiijore, Madras. 

600 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Zigvag stripe* in wliit«, with rod tinted 
\ edges, on a puce ground. 

4 27 

0 38 

1 6 

0 17 0 

Triclilnopoly, Madras. 

607 j 

Ditto 

- Ditto 

, 

5 37 

0 301 

1 21 

1 1A 0 

Hydcraliad, Dcocau. 

508 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

1 Crimson, with narrow white stripes ; 
1 one inch a|iart. 

5 A 

1 0 

16' 

9 17 0 

Trichlnnpoly. Madras. 

603 

Ditto 

Ditlo . - 

! Orange, with while stripes 

; 0 18 

1 0 

2 7 

0 18 9 

Taiijoro, Madras. 

610 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plain crinmon . . . - 

d • 

0 31 

1 4 

1 10 9 

Hyderabad, Deccan, 

611 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

Aright ycltow and cotsursd atrip« ml 
spots. 

8 27 

0 27 

1 • 

1 lA 4 

Ditto. 

612 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pink flowered rtripca 

8 33 

9 30 

1 1 

1 IS 0 

Ditto. iionght in 

Madras, 

613 

Ditto - 

Dftto 

Broaii ruloureJ stripes on dark amber 
ground. 

A U 

1 0 

1 « 

9 14 3 

Trichinopoly, Kadraa 

614 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plain rod - - • • - j 

4 22 

0 31 

0 lOi 

1 18 D 

llycicraliad, Doeoan. 

Bought in Madras. 

616 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Plain white 

4 14 

» Sit 

0 18 

1 » 0 

Uydorabad, Deoeaa. 

61« 

ITMdfbrtnmstaKi 

SUk • . - 

Fignrsd stripes. Thin and light material 

9 4 

0 87 

0 14 

110 0 

Trichinopoly, Madm. 

517 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plain and flowered (ooloured) stripes > 

8 27 

9 85 

1 2 

2 2 3 

Ditto. 

518 

UMd for bodice*, pottiooaU, 
end trowMtte^k 

Ditto 

Qause-Uko fabric. Green and yellow 
dotted CTOS* stripes. 

11 0 

0 83 

9 141 

2 0 3 

Ditto. 

619 

Daed toe tromiatt end 
under Rinnenti. 

Ditto 

Oame-liksi fabric, ooloured stripes 

9 0 

0 34 

0 It 

017 3 

Ditto. 

680 

Deodltartwtnwiiwi 

Ditto 

Oansodike fabric. Amber and fUnt 
white stripe. 

9 6 

0 84 

0 m 

Olt 0 

TaqJaM^lIadru. 


A 2 
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VoL. U. 


SILK PIECE GOODS. 



|‘ X)*»caipTioir. 





■Whence procured, 










Place of Manufheture, Its. 


N»nio »nd Vte, 


Material. 

Quality, ka 






sm 

Pi(TC (TOOUl 


Silk • • • 

Plain, rod • • * ' 

17 16 

yds. ina. 
0 21i 

Iba. oia. 
2 9} 

S a. d. 
8 0 0 

Lahore. 

m 

Ditto 


Ditto • - . 

Plain, purple ahot with red 

IS » 

0 21t 

1 8} 

1 16 0 

Ditta 

5!» 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Plain, light green 

16 SI 

0 20} 

2 1 

8 0 0 

Ditto. 

Bt'l 

Ditto 


Ditto - - - 

Plain, red (riiot) .... 

24 0 

0 201 

2 8} 

3 0 0 

Ditto. 

B3B 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Crimaon, with email green atripea 

17 33 

0 21} 

2 7 

8 0 0 

Ditto. 

seo 

Ditto 


Ditto . - • 

Yellow, with red atripea - • • 

16 0 

0 22 

2 S 

* 6 0 

Ditta 

S27 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Crimaon, with white atripee 

IS 0 

0 21} 

2 8 

S 6 0 

Ditta 

5S8 

Ditto 


Ditto • ■ • 

Green, with red atripea • • • 

16 16 

0 21 

2 2) 

8 0 0 

Ditta 

fi29 

Ditto 


Ditto - - - 

CriniMrti, with j-ellow atripea 

16 26 

0 21} 

2 3 

2 16 0 

Ditto. 

m 

Ditto 


Ditto ■ • 

Puee, with red atripea (ahot) 

16 18 

0 21 

1 18} 

2 6 0 

Ditto. 

sat 

Ditto 


Ditto - • - 

Purple, with yellow atripea (ahot) 

8 0 

0 19 

0 10} 

12 6 

Dera lahmael Khan. 

BBS 

“OoWM>oI)urrocBCo” 

' 

Ditto 

Bed 

6 11 

0 IS 

0 4 

010 6 

Agra, N. W. Provincea. 

5,13 

"SuiiReo Cluurkhuiah '* 


Ditto ■ - . 

Coloured ehcek .... 

4 83 

0 27 

0. 71 

1 10 0 

Bcnarea. 

B3k 



Ditto 

Flowered and atriped 

6 32 

0 28} 

0 16} 


Bhawulporo. 

5SS 

For rtr<!iS8« 


Ditto • • ■ 

Purple check .... 

16 6 

1 0 

1 10} 


Bhagulpore, Rengal. 

OJM 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto, good riuality 

16 0 

1 0 

1 10 


Berhampore. 

537 



Ditto 

Coloured strliioa .... 

6 18 

0 31} 

0 11} 


Bhawuliwre. 

633 

"BUioiio" 


Ditto • • - 

Red, with imall white atripea 

18 11 

0 19 

1 6 

1 14 0 

Agra, N. W. Provincea. 

6,19 

"DurroeuM" 


Ditto 

Coloured atripea .... 

14 14 

0 11 

0 0} 

0 10 6 

Ditto. 

6M 

"\oohh" . 


Ditto - • • 

Plain pink, thin toiture^ extra wide 

11 0 

1 6 

1 8 

6 7 S 

Ahmednugger, Bombay. 

641 

"Diutonmm)’' • 


Ditto 

Yellow, very narrow 

S» 18 

0 11} 

1 0} 

10 8} 

Agra, N.W. Provinces. 

649 



Silk and Cotton 

Small chock - • 

)0 18 

0 28 

I 6} 


Ditta 

613 

For ffAnnonti for men »n(] 
women. 

Silk • • - 

A nivutlar fcbric, woven with atripea 
at centre and enda. To bo out In two, 
and aewu together at aldca to fonn a 
garment. 

8 28 

0 sn 

1 11 


Pegu, Burmah. 

BM 

Ditto 


Ditto 

For wear, out in two and town together 
at aidea. 

8 88 

0 26} 

1 2} 


Ditto. 

646 

Ditto 


Ditto . . . 

Ditto .... 

8 so 

0 26 

1 4 


Ditto. 

616 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto, with coloured atripea 

8 20 

0 27} 

1 1} 


Ditto. 

647 

Ditto - 


Ditto . ■ ■ 

White and green atripea 

9 0 

0 21 

1 13} 


Ditto. 

643 

"LahomcenU” korchleAi 


Ditto - - . 

Blaok, with dull yellow flgurea and 
apota, red dotted border. 

1 11 

1 21 

0 6} 

0 6 0 

Surat, Bombay. 

649 

"L»he” kprohlofs 


Ditto 

Black, with red tinted apota, rod border 

1 10 

6 20 

0 If 

0 6 0 

Ditto. 

650 

Haudkcrcliiof 


Ditto 

Rod, whi te apota. Black border, ipotted 
IMittom. 

0 Sli 

0 SO 

0 2 

0 8 0 

Ditta 

661 

Ditto " Printed Laho " 

Ditto - - . 

Black rod figured pattern and apotted 
border. 

0 32 

0 SI 

0 2 

0 6 3 

Ditto. 

662 

Gan*o 


Ditto - . • 

With gold flowers 

8 0 

1 0 

0 6} 

0 10 0 

Tricblnopoly, Hadraa. 

BBS 

Ditto 


Ditto ■ . . 

Ditto .... 

8 0 

0 34 

0 6} 

6 10 0 

Ditta 

651 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto .... 

8 0 

1 0 

0 6} 

0 19 0 

Ditto. 

BBS 

Ditto, for Moaqv 

I'UrtaiiiD. 

ito 

Ditto .« 


11 0 

0 81 

0 « 

1 12 0 

BhagnlpoTe, Bengal. 

556 

Tiusur " - . 


Ditto • . - 

Plain .... 

10 18 

1 1 

1 16} 

016 10} 

Wamngul, Hyderabad. 
Deccan, 

bb: 

Ditto 


Ditto - - - 

Twilled, dj-od .... 

n 0 

0 26 

1 7} 

0 18 0 

Bhagulpore. Bengal. 

BBS 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Largo chock, dyed 

0 18 

0 25} 

1 4 

0 13 0 

Ditto. 

559 

’M>ooklw’* • 


Ditto 

Coorae .... 

4 0 

0 34 

1 e 

0 4 0 

Caohar, Bengal. 

560 

Ditto, iummI 

KHniiont* hy both bmo 

fbr 

Ditto - 


8 2 

1 4 

1 4 


I Daijeeltog. 

1 
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VoL. 15. 

FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSU. 


56S “UddmM''rad'‘Kl 
for oo»t linlnn, 
BM Ditto 

S65 "Ulukh” 

560 " Goolbuddau ” 

B87 For Kwmmtl 


578 *‘Nauker’’ • 

674 "OoolbuddAn" 

575 " Kunawc; " 

578 Ditto 

577 Ditto . 

678 Ditto 

679 Ditto . 

580 Ditto 

681 Ditto ■ 

682 Ditto 

683 "BoolboolChAham” 

584 Ditto 

586, Ditto . 


594 "Ubr»” or “Shalwai for 

CIio*{M,4c. Shawipattcni, 

595 Ditto 


600 Ditto - 
001 "Naukrr" 

602 "AtlM” (Satin) 

603 "Goolbuddun” 

604 . 


618 “Di»tjn” 

614 Ditto 

616 " Saujoo gool gosben " 


Cotton and aiik 
Ditto 
Ditto 
SUk . 

Ditto - 
SUk and oottoii 
Cotton chlrita • 
Cotton ■ 


Coloured atripca .... 

Yellow Imrdcra and onib 

(Pali pattern aliown In half phicc) 

(Cut vroaiwayi to ahow full irnttem) . 

Saitiblo (nno third of fUli width), abows 
fun j«tl<!m. 

Striped .... 

Bordered piece - - • . 

Ooluiired atrlpea. Full pattern In 
uunplo. 

01u(Hl. Coloured »tri|M>N. Full pattern 
in aaiuple. In pretty imnoral ii»e. 

nia»>d. Cuiuiuml atri|ie«. Cut cruita. 
way*. 

Same pattern in two coloiira (A. B.) 

Ghuod. Striped. (Two aaiuplea) (A. H.) 

Plain grocn . . . - 

Striped with border. Cut croaiwaya to 
exhibit full inttem. 

Plain primnme eolour . .■) 

Plain ciiiiiamon colour • - J ** 


Plain pink *. . 

Plain groen ahot with red •{ 

Plain groen ahot with ynllaw .> 

Plain Viluo allot with red . S 
Figured red and yellow 
Ditto Whito 

Ditto Green ehot with rod and groer 
Pink, white flguro 
Olmaon ground, blue llgtira 
Co|ourc<l and (Igurod stri|HW 
Yellow ground, red ilgure 

SfcS'S' . • . »» 

Flowered atri|M» on yellow ground 
Ditto on wlilto ground 


Ditto 

Cotton 

Silk fkce, cotton bock 


Plain yellow 

Narrow atripe* on a deep red ground 


Oanze, lilk, and 
little cotton. 
Gauze ; atlk only 


. Shadtul figure, yellow > F.t<-b piece ) 
. Ditto crimaon > variea from > 

. Shaded figure. Deep blue. (Idimay) . 

Ditto. Light blue. (Harah lurlkce) 
. Figured. Poeuliar doaign. Pattern 
I'OnipieU) in aamplo. 
a White. Striped in material -Y 

1 each 

. Crimaon, ditto . -) 

. White aiik atripe on yclloW) 

ground • - ««cn 

. Ditto on crimaon ground J 
. Deep bine, ahaded figure - 
. Yellow figure on purple, crimaon, and 
. ySiw" ^utT on light hlue^ rod, and 
. flotra^ figure on rariegated 

. *DiSto" ou crimaon and green atripea 
Ditto on yariegited atripea 
Ditto • - • • 

. Striped and flowered in printed coloan 

- Bluettripod ... 


Width. 

Weight. 

yds. Ins. 

Iba. oza. 

0 11) 


0 it 


0 m 


0 26) 


0 26 


0 12) 


0 21) 


6 29 


0 14 


0 25 


0 27) 


0 27) 


0 27) 


0 27) 


0 28 


0 21 


0 16 


0 24 


0 26 


0 18 


6 24 


0 25) 


0 25) 


0 25) 


0 26) 


0 25) 


0 29 


0 17) 
ft 17 

0 28 


0 18 

0 29 


0 29) 


1 0 17.) 


0 17 


0 19 


0 25 


6 28 


0 26 


0 36 


0 20 


0 20 


0 20 


0 2ft 


0 20 


0 3.8 


0 13 



^ J Bokliara. 
on 0 Ditto. 

0 IS 0 Ditto. 

0 10 0 Ditto. 


Obtained In Bokliara. 
Maiiiifkictured in Buaala. 
Ditto. 


' Obtained in Bokhoi 
Hanulkctuced at Uoro 
I in BAiaaia. 
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VoL 1(>. 

WOOLLENS. 



DuctmtOTT. 





Whence procured, 


Xnrno anJ I'lW. | 

' Material. 

Quality, 4f. 





Place of Manulheture, 4c. 


"Kixirooti" or Sulunn" 
I'Intll. 

Wooden ■ - . 

Fine quality . . . • 

yds. ins. 

!!Q 0 

yds. Ins. 

0 let 

lbs. out. 

i ’ * 

£ ». d. 
I’er yarl 

0 2 8* 

Sulnng, between laiisa and 
Chhw 


Ditto 

Ditto • . • 

Ditto - - - - 

20 0 

0 let 

3 2 

0 2 3* 

Ditto. 

m) 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ 

i 

Ditto 

20 0 

0 17 

3 2 

0 2 3* 

Ditto, 

«27 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

DitU. .... 

20 0 

0 let 

2 3 

n 2 3* 

Ditto. 


“Ciiuiinortiiinil" nr “Eair- 
1 ) 1111 ( 1 " (waUtbaini). 

Ditto - • • 

Doop onibt generally 

6 12 

0 30 

1 11 


Hyderabad, Bind. 

<K9 

Ditto 

Ditto . • • 

Narrow and coarse 

S 0 

0 10 

1 71 


Holooehtstan. 

«S(I 

Ditto 

Ditto • • 

Coarse, but strong In texture 

6 33 

0 12 

1 7 


Nepal, 

ail 

“Cumlili'o” or blanket 

Ditto . . . 

Sown togollicr in eonlie to form one • 

7 IS 

1 22 

7 0 

0 18 0 

Made at Dliarwar. Bent 
from Madras. 

au 

“ Ciiininiirliund" (waiiitliand) 

Ditto • ■ 


5 IS 

0 01 

1 *> 


Thibet. 

a'la 

lllanki't, worn a« a w'arf by 

Ditto • • • 

Fair quality, ludlllercnt colour • 

» 8 

0 12 

2 9 


Darjeeling. 

na-i 

For mi'ii’n tromn’rlriKd 

Ditto ■ . 





0 2 Ct 

Kangra, Piinjal). 

MS 

ForclotliliDr 

Ditto . . 

Coarse cloth - • • • 

5 IR 

0 16 

2 2 


Ditto. 

m 

(blanket) - 

Ditto • • 


3 13 

0 28 

1 1) 


Madf'atKooloo. Obtained 
from Kangra, ihinjab.' 

M7 

“lliiuilileo" (blBiik('t) 

Ditto • - • 

Bortered. Two sewn together in centre 
to fonn one. 

3 0 

1 11 

2 k 

0 3 0 

Dangalorc. Scut from 
Madras. 

Ml 

“Kiimtilec" (lllanki't) 

Ditto . . 

Strong. Coarse material 

1 

1 ^ ” 

2 3 

7 15 

011 3 

Sattara, Maliratta country. 

(V)9 

rued iirlnelpally for making 
sliawlii for tile " laiiiM." 

Ditto - • " 


14 0 

0 9 

2 0 


Made at Thibet. From 
Darjeeling. 

no 

"Cunibleo” or blanket 

Ditto - ■ • 


5 8 

1 20 

6 9 

0 18 0 

Delhi. 

Gil 

Ditto 

ratio ■ . . 

Coarse, but strong. Enda (ringed 

3 14 

1 IS 

2 IS 

0 e 0 

Made at Beejapoor. Ob- 
tained from Sattara. 

CU 

Ditto ; . 

Ditto . • 

Coarse . . . . • 

3 ID 

1 10 

i ® * 

0 5 3 

Ditto. 

.ai 

Ditto 

1 Ditto • - - 

lilaok. Fringed ends 

7 22 

2 e 

8 H 


Bcckaiicer, 


value hero natnwl ia the prico lu Cashmore, 


t Od, la ilio price for material aufQcient for one pair of trowacn. 
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VoL. 17. 

WOOLLENS. 


No. 

DBSCRIPTIOir. 

Longtlu 


Wdght. 


Whence procured. 

Nunc and Uws. 

Material. 

QuaUly.kc. 



I’ltoe of Manulhcturo, &e. 

6U 

" Cumblce ” or blanket 

Woollen . 

Colourwl borthr, coarso teiture. Sewn 
together in centre when complete. 

yds. in*. 
S 0 

yd*. Ins. 

1 14 

Ilm. OSS. 

2 5 

e ». <1. 

0 3 7t 

M»il« st B*ngaloro. Ob- 
tained In Madras. 

045 

Ditto 

Ditto • - 

Coarse. Frlngixl ends. Whits; thread 
runs down one edge. 

3 6 

1 8 

8 4 

0 10 0 

Matie In Bollary. Prom 
Matlnui. 

646 

Used tor making cloaks 

Ditto • . 

Colours gottd . • • - 





From HIkiiii. Obtained 
from Thibet. 

047 

Ktto 

Ditto - 

Ditto, very strong 

19 0 

« H 

6 14 


Thibet. 

648 

•' Foorook ” and *' Puttoo ’’ • 

Ditto • . • 

Superior quality 

11 0 

0 15 

9 11 

0 12 0 

From liMiiu Thibet. Ob- 
taliMMl in lUngra. 

649 

" I’uttoo ” - - - 

Ditto - - 


6 29 

0 13 

3 7 

0 18 0 

Ditto. 

650 

Used for making coats and 
cloaks. 

Ditto • . - 

Vciy coarse* .... 





Kolmt. 



Ditto • 

Coarse material .... 

7 18 

0 13 

.1 8 


Tlillmt. 

653 

“liOongee" or scarf, used for 
Ixxly clothing during wild 
weather, also for bod covers 
and saddle cloths. 

Ditto • . 

Silk borders and ends. S<;wn togothor 
in centre to form one. 

5 13 

0 25 

3 14 

About 

0 4 0 

Ilydinnbad, Mind. 

053 

For blankets 

Ditto • 


7 0 

0 14 

5 19 


Tlilbet. 

054 

'• Oumbloo ’’ or blanket 

Ditto • . • 

Coarso quality. Fringed ends • 

2 37 

1 2 

2 10 

0 1 (1 

From Dangalore, Obtained 
111 MadM 

655 

Ditto 

Ditto • • • 

Mixed with camel hair. Fringed onda 
Coarse. Sewn together in centre 
when complete. 

3 80 

1 18 

5 0 

0 1 6 

Ditto. 

056 

Ditto 

Ditto • - • 

Coarse. Sewn togolber to form any 
desired wldth.t 

2 » 

0 15 

2 0 

. 

Ksthmandoo, Nepal. 

057 

ITsihI for rugs, Sc. 

Wool and Horsehair • 

Coarse .... 

18 14 

0 10 

10 13 


Kangrn, Punjab. 

658 

For blankets 

Woollen - . ■ 


2 15 

1 26 

5 0 


*^tJtat«’ Kkipootan* 

659 

Horse doth • 

Ditto 

English pattern. Large darii check > 

4 0 

2 21 

15 15 

1 0 0 

Delhi. 

660 

Felt materiid used for leg. 
Kings, 4c. 

Ditto 


0 81 

0 18 

0 9 

0 10 

l.adak. 

661 

Pelted blanket or doak to 
cover tho head and Iwdy. 

Ditto 


1 21 

2 21 

3 IS 


Jeyporc, BajpootanaState*. 

603 

Felt blanket . 

Ditto 

Rough . - - . . 

8 0 

1 20 

4 8 


Ditto. 

603 

For blankets 

Ditto 

Coarsi! 

8 16 

2 9 

9 14 


Ditto. 


* Uicd bypcuanU of Kcdiat. 
t Hide and uaed b; tho Hill Tribe*. 
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VoL- 18. 


WOOLLENS, CASHMERE SHAWL CLOTHS, &c. 




Descbiftioit. 

Length. 


Weight. 



No, 

Nami* ami I’w'. 

Material. 

Quality, Ac. 



Place of Manuiheture, Ac. 

m'.k 

'■Jiniii'war.”rasliim'iv»liawli 
worn liy lioth scacs. 

Caslimerc wool - 

Ktripcil pattern. Figurotl. Pino quality 

yds. ins. 
3 li 

1 19 

lbao« 

£ s. <2. 

Kangra, Punjab. 

f-w 

Shawl . - . ■ - 

Ditto 

Pino pattoni IhrouKhout 

8 » 

1 18 

2 a 


Caahmero. 

ftW 

Shawl cloth 

Ditto . - - 

IMiio pattern ... 

8 0 

1 6 

8 7 


Ditto. 

007 

Ditto, worn hybuth •I’xcs 

Ditto 

Plain crimson. Very Ant;. Good colour 

7 0 

1 to 

2 4 

3 9 0 

Loodiana, Punjab, 

(kis 

Shaw'l cloth, chii'lly iimciI tor 
ctioKas. 

Ditto - 

Plain black. First quality 

i 10 

0 19 

0 12 


Cashmere. 

AOU 

Shawl cloth - - . 

Ditto . - - 

Plain while. Very fine 

7 0 

1 19 

8 12 

4 0 0 

Loodlaua, Punjab. 

670 

Ditto, worn by both sexes 

Ditto 

Plain. First quality 

S 0 

0 28 

1 It 

8 IS 0 

Cashmere. 

671 

Ditto 

Ditto - - - 

Plain black. Setyjnd quality 

8 0 

0 29 

1 0 


Ditto. 


Ditto .... 

Ditto 

Plain grey. Soeoml quality 

6 S 

0 26 

0 m 

3 0 0 

Ditto. 

673 

Ditto 

Ditto - • - 

Plain green. Pine texture • . • 

6 20 

1 a 

0 16 

3 10 0 

Ditto. 

(176 

Ditto 

Ditto - • . 

Plain parido. Flno textiiro 

S 0 

0 28 

0 14 


Ditto. 

(171 ' 

Ditto 

Ditto • • • 

Plain orlmsun. ScconJ quallly. Fine 

6 10 

0 28 

0 IS 


Ditto. 

i57ii : 

077 

“Dooj(\(ttah" or scarf (in- 
(MJiiiplote). 

" hooiiKfO " or scarf • 

Ditto . ■ 

Ditto 

OiH'p buif. Silver and silk flgnrod border 
m<wn on. Druad flgurrd striiw in gold 
thread arrow end of marf. 

•fiiuall red and yellow eheck. Figured 
narrow border sown on. 

8 0 

1 36 

2 0 

6 4 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

673 

Shawl cloth 

Woollen . . ■ 

Plain red. Coarse • . . - 

6 21 

0 27 

1 7 


Laliorc, Ihiniah. 

670 

dloth for cho«a» - 

Ditto • • • 

Plain purpio ■ - 




2 0 0* 

Cabool. 

OOQ 1 

(wi ! 

i 

“Kill cloth" "piittoo,” a 
wrapiior. 

Kill cloth "jmltoo” or 

wrapiKT. 

Ditto - 

Ditto - - . 

Plain white. Flno quality. Woven In 
half width of aitinelies. Two pieces 
sewn together in centre forms one 
eomplete. 

Plain brown. Fine quality. 

4 20 

3 26 

1 27 

1 10 

4 1 

2 9 

3 4 0 

1 3 3 

Ditto. 

(W2 ’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - • * • 

0 22 

0 27 

3 IS 


Thibet. 

(1X9 

Kill cloth " toosoo” or " toao" 
cloth. 

Ditto • • • 

Plain gr(>y 

12 27 

0 13 

8 16 

3 0 0 

Saltittan, obtained at 
Kangra. 

nsi i Uwvl ftflnwrapiR'r 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto, sewn together in centre forms 
n garment. 

2 18 

1 20 

t 18 


Uhore. 

635 

“ Hiimu'h ■’ cloth forclu»tciih. 
Ji(\ 

Cniners Iwiir • • | 

Plain grey . . . - 

i‘ 




Hydorabad, Sind. 

6S6 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

; Plain brown ... 

1 

8 13 

0 13 

1 16 

0 9 0 

Meshed. 

fiN7 

" Dlioosa" or winiiiicr • 

Ditto 

Woollen - 

Ditto - . . 

Greyisli whiti*, with green, erimsuii, and ! 
yellow stri)Mil silk twrder. 

[ Willi striped silk Itorilers. Woven In 
two leii^hH with a (hg betwiwii. 

3 6 

^SinglO] 

length 

1 17 

1 2 

1 121 

1 16 0 

1 16 0 

Lahore. 

Ditto. 

lisil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

; With red silk Imnler. Woven In two 
Iciigtlis with a Ihg lielwet'n. 

3 16 

1 9 

j 

1 « 0 

Ditto. 

oin. 

Ditto . ■ - 

Ditto . - . 

: tVith red, wlilte, and green silk borders 

a so 

1 6 

0 1-6| 

10 0 

Ditto. 

001 

Ditto 

Ditto 

With green, red, niid yellow silk borders 

3 8 

1 13 

1 Bl 

1 18 0 

Ditto. 

im 

I’mxI ns a wrapper 

Ditto - - - 

j Inferior qiialily. Two sown together 

1 fonn one. 

4 18 

8 18 

S 7i 

16 0 

Ditta 

C03 

“IiOco”orwmpiK'r ■ 

Ditto . • 

Good quality. White . . . . 

6 28 

1 23 

4 6 


Beckanoer, N.W. India. 

0...5 

Carpet 

Ditto 

Deep pile ..... 





EUore, Madras. 

000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Short pile . . . • 

2 10 

1 18 



Wurrungul, Deccan. 

007 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Short, close pile . . . - 





Bokhara. 

oos 

SiiltrinfrecorRiig - 

Colton - 

Short idle .... 

3 18 

1 24 



Wurrungul, Deoean. 

000 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Coloured stripes - 

8 SO 

1 24 


1 

Agra, N. W. Frorinoes. 

’ TOO 

• ■ ■ 

Silk - 

Short pile . - . . j 

2 80 

t 18 


!' ■ ■ 

Wurrungul, Deccan. 


• Tills Is the iiricc of a cloak luailc nrom thi* material. Worn by tho hlKhcr clanea of N'ortheru India. 
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PLACES OF MANUFACTURE OR MARTS FROM wn[Cn THE SPECIMENS WERE OBTAINED. 


Nam* Of Plac*. 

District, Ac. 

FRRsrnBHcr or 
C oURTBr. 

Iaati- 

TU1)«. 

LoNOt- 

A|xra 

AhmodnuffKcr 

.treot 

Amee 

Arrant) 

Balk 

Baltistan - - 

Bangalore 
Beckanoer 
Bcejapoor - 
Bolgaum - 
Bellary 

Bcloochlatan 

Agra 

Ahmednugger 
North Arect 

Ditto - . 

Mysore 

Rajpootana 

Sattara 

Belgaum - 
Bollary 

N.W. Provinces - 
Bombay 

Madras 

Ditto - - 

Under Llent.- f 
Gtivemor, llen-^ 
gal. ^ 

Ditto - 'I 
Turkestan • 

Thibet - 

Native state 

Ditto 

Bombay 

Ditto - 
Madrsa 

■ ■ ■{ 

n 10 

1» 6 

ts ot 

12 40 
^^tvtwn 

and 

21 82 

23 40 
to 

2S 17 
86 48 

34 80 
to 

36 0 

12 88 

28 0 

16 80 

IS 80 

15 8 

24 SO 
to 

30 20 

78 8 

74 46 

70 24 

70 21 

and 

04 80 

90 40 

97 1 

67 3 

75 n 

77 0 

77 88 

73 22 

73 48 

74 36 

76 89 

87 50 
to 

08 80 

Berluunporo 

Gr.njam 

Madraa - - - 

19 20 

84 so 

Bhagulporo 

Bhagulpora 

Ditto 

28 11 

87 0 

BhaMTuIporo 


Native State 

20 24 

71 47 

Bhurtpore 

Bhurtporo - 

Ditto - 

27 12 

77 33 

Biekul 

North Csnara 

Bomtmy 

12 23 

75 6 

Bokhara - 


Turkestan 

39 46 

64 23 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay ■ 

18 87 

72 62 

Broach 

Broach 

Ditto . • 

SI 42 

73 2 

Buttala 

Goodaspore 

Punjah 

31 49 

76 14 

Cahool 



® ‘ 

69 6 

92 61 

Cachar 

Caclrnr 

Bengal • -4 

23*^50 

93 28 

Calcutta 

Nuddea . 

Ditto - 

22 34 

88 23 

Caahracro ■ 

Cashmorc • 

Native Stale 

.36 0 

to 

70 40 

Chieacolo • 

Gaugam 

Madraa 

IS 18 

83 58 

Chingleput 

Chingleput 

Ditto - 

12 41 

80 2 

Chunderce 

Gwalior 

Native .State 

24 41 

78 12 

Coimbatore 

Coimbatore • 

Madras 

11 0 

77 1 

Combacoiium 

Tanjoro 

Ditto 

10 38 

79 26 

Congeveram 

Clilnglcput 

Ditto . 

12 80 

79 46 

Cik)natho(ir 

Chingleput 

Ditto ■ 

12 89 

80 10 

Cuddapah 
Cundapoora, ) 

Cuddapah - 

Ditto - • j 

1 

14 28 

78 62 

Cundapoor, or j- 
Condapore -J 

South Canara 

Ditto . . j 

( 

13 88 

22 47 

74 43 

68 29 

Cutch 

Cutch 

Native State --J 

24 40 

to 

71 46 

Dacca 

D.-wca 

Bengal 

23 43 

00 25 

Daijoollng • 

Darjeeling 

Ditto . 

27 2 

88 10 

Delhi 

Delhi 

N.W. Provinoes • 

£8 30 

77 18 

DeyralihmailKhan 

Deiniat - ' 

Punjab 

81 80 

70 68 

Dharwar 

Dharwar • 

Bombay 

15 28 

76 4 

Puttygurh 

Furruckabad 

N.W. Provinces - 

27 22 

70 41 

Gangam 

Gangam 

Sladras 

10 23 

85 7 

Gca 


Former capital of 
Portuguese po*- 
BOsalons. 

IS 30 

74 0 

Goodaspore 


Punjab. 

f 

21 8 

74 46 

Gwalior 


Native State •< 

28 80 

to 

79 21 

Gya 


Bengal • - 1 

r 

24 48 

33 SO 

86 4 

72 30 

Haaara • 


Punjab - -j 

to 

35 0 

73 0 

Herat • 


A^banistaii 

34 26 

62 8 

Hoahiarporo 

1 

1 

1 

Ihndab 

31 S3 

76 87 

Hyderabad . 

Sind 

Bombay 

23 22 

68 28 

Hyderabad 

Deccan • • 

T^Niaam’sterrl' 

17 22 

78 62 

Jeypoor 

Jeypoor 

Native State 

26 86 

75 86 

Jhelnm • 


Punjab • . 

82 86 

73 47 

Kangra 

Trans Sutlej States 

Ditto • 

82 3 

76 38 

Kartkal • 

Ta^ • - 

Madraa. AFrench 
•ettlemeDt. 

U 83 

70 S3 


IHiid UimIuii Khan 
I'oniady or i’au- 


Kailnagorp. 
ItAjaliinundry 
Ranwpore • 

I Rawul I’liiduo 
Eunccimrolm 
R<ilul Mudporo 


Warungul - 

WooppaiwUr 

WoofsoororOc 

Yead 


' Madura 
I South Caiiara 
Ma«ulti>ntaui 


|lnd(>|)<>udeiitHtati' | 
Sind . . 


Rnjpoolana StatM * 
(.SasWoopparaddjr) Madraa. 
Tliinovelly . . Ditto 

I’atna • . H'-i'Ral 


f Donind, Gov. Cion. ( 
[ Admlxilat. 


Itawul I’iiidoo 
{See Uanoeporf) 


lloiiaial 

Kind 

Native State 



Madraa . 
Ditto - 
Ditto 
Ditto • 

The Deccan, Ni 
zam’aTerritoriea 
Madraa - 
Ditto - 


(3438.) 


B B 
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TABIiE SHOWING WHERE THE SAAIPLES IN THE FABRIC BOOKS ARE REFERRED 
TO IN THIS WORK. — continued. 



THE END. 



LONDON 5 

Frinibd by Okosob E. Etrb and Wiluau SrorruwoouE, 
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